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Although  women  now  comprise  a  majority  of  the  students 
in  higher  education,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  ways  of  learning,  knowing,  and  valuing.   Historically, 
primary  theories  of  adult  development  were  based  upon 
observations  of  male  behavior.   Higher  education 
institutions  used  those  premises  upon  which  to  build 
curriculum  and  instruction.   University  nursing  programs 
were  no  exception. 

In  the  197  0s  women  scholars  began  to  support  the 
contention  that  development  is  gender-related,  that  the 
maturational  processes  of  men  and  women  differ.   Building 
upon  a  scheme  of  intellectual  and  ethical  development  in 
male  students,  and  upon  research  on  gender-related 
development,  a  team  of  researchers  conducted  a  qualitative 
study  of  women's  epistemological  development.   The  outcome 
of  the  study  was  the  description  of  six  interpretive 
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frameworks  through  which  women  construct  an  understanding  of 
the  nature,  origins,  methods,  and  limits  of  human  knowing. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  current  study  to  identify, 
describe,  and  analyze  the  epistemological  perspectives,  to 
examine  the  education  experiences,  and  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  epistemological  perspectives  to  education 
experiences  of  registered  nurse  baccalaureate  students  (RN- 
BSN) .   These  students  are  primarily  women  and  constitute  a 
significant  percentage  of  all  baccalaureate  nursing  students 
in  the  United  States. 

Twenty  RN-BSN  students  in  two  university  nursing 
programs  were  interviewed  using  an  adaptation  of  the  Ways  of 
Knowing  Interview  Guide.   Each  participant  was  assigned  an 
epistemological  perspective  and  their  perceptions  of 
education  experiences  were  analyzed. 

Study  results  supported  the  use  of  prior  descriptions 
of  women's  epistemological  perspectives  for  RN-BSN  students. 
Differences  in  distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives 
were  noted  between  these  participants  and  those  in  the 
original  study.   Ways  in  which  students'  epistemological 
perspectives  were  related  to  their  education  experiences 
were  discussed. 

Implications  for  curriculum  and  instruction  in  higher 
education  were  described  and  recommendations  for  future 
research  were  suggested. 


INTRODUCTION 
Although  women  now  comprise  a  majority  of  the  students 
in  higher  education,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  ways  of  learning,  knowing,  and  valuing  (Belenky, 
Clinchy,  Goldberger,  &  Tarule,  1986)  .   In  general,  until  the 
1970s  the  primary  theories  of  adult  development  were 
proposed  by  male  authors  and  were  based  upon  observations  of 
male  behavior.   Theorists  then  proceeded  to  analyze  women 
according  to  these  observations,  only  to  find  the  women 
lacking  in  "male"  attributes  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 
Beginning  with  Freud,  and  continuing  with  Piaget,  Kohlberg, 
and  Erikson,  theories  of  development  have  tended  to  adopt 
male  life  as  the  norm  (Gilligan,  1979)  .   This  pattern  was 
clearly  seen  in  models  of  intellectual  development  that 
labeled  those  mental  processes  involved  in  consideration  of 
the  abstract  and  impersonal  as  "thought,"  whereas  those 
mental  processes  involved  in  consideration  of  the  personal 
and  interpersonal  were  labeled  "emotion"  (Belenky  et  al . , 
1986) .   Thinking  was  primarily  considered  a  male  attribute 
and  emotions  were  assigned  to  women.   These  two 
perspectives,  thought  and  emotion,  were  viewed  as 
dichotomies,  and  the  development  of  one  was  thought  to 
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detract  from  the  development  of  the  other  (Belenky  et  al .  , 
1986) . 

Between  1953  and  1963,  William  Perry  (1970)  studied  the 
intellectual  and  ethical  development  of  college  students. 
Stimulated  by  experiences  in  counseling  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  undergraduates,  Perry  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  these  students  responded 
to  the  intellectual  and  social  relativism  of  a  pluralistic 
university  (Perry,  1970) . 

Based  upon  464  interviews,  Perry  identified  a  "map  of 

sequential  interpretations  of  meaning,  or  scheme  of 

development"  (Perry,  1981,  p.  28) .   This  nine-position 

scheme  articulated  a  student's  intellectual  and  ethical 

development  and  is  described  below: 

Positions  One  and  Two  -  Dualism:   The  world  is  seen  in 
polar  terms  of  right  versus  wrong,  we  versus  they. 
There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the  Authority 
knows  the  Absolute  and  only  needs  to  find  the  answer. 
Knowledge  and  goodness  are  perceived  as  quantitative. 
Dualistic  students  are  looking  for  answers  and  expect 
teachers  to  provide  them. 

Position  Three  -  Early  multiplicity:   Still  a  form 
of  dualism,  diversity  and  uncertainty  are  legitimate 
since  Authority  temporarily  has  not  found  the  answer. 
The  student  in  this  case  believes  grading  is  based  upon 
"good  expression." 

Position  Four  -  Late  multiplicity:   Also  a  form  of 
dualism,  uncertainty  is  legitimate  and  extensive; 
therefore,  "anyone  has  a  right  to  their  own  opinion." 
However,  Authority  is  seen  to  exist  in  a  right-wrong 
realm  in  some  cases.   The  student  in  this  case  may 
believe  "I'm  being  graded  on  my  opinion  and  you  can't 
judge  personal  opinion."    Students  moving  from  this 
position  are  aware  that  Authority,  in  special  cases, 
wants  relativistic  thinking. 

Positions  Five  and  Six  -  Relativism:   All 
knowledge  and  values  (including  the  authority)  are 
contextual  in  relativism.   The  student  realizes  the 


necessity  of  orienting  oneself  in  a  relativistic  world 
through  some  sort  of  personal  Commitment.   It  is 
important  to  distinguish  Commitment  from  unquestioned 
and  unconsidered  commitment  to  a  simple  belief  seen  in 
the  dualistic  Authority's  realm. 

Positions  Seven  through  Nine  -  Commitment  in 
Relativism:   Commitment  is  first  made  in  one  area.   As 
the  student  experiences  the  implications  of  Commitment, 
he  or  she  chooses  a  personal  style  (narrowness  versus 
breadth,  self -centeredness  versus  other-centeredness, 
immediacy  versus  detachment)  and  experiences  an 
affirmation  of  identity  among  multiple  responsibilities 
and  Commitments.   Commitment  is  an  ongoing,  unfolding 
activity  through  which  life-style  is  expressed. 
(Gelwick,  1985,  pp.  33-34) ' 

The  first  five  of  these  epistemological  positions 
described  students'  basic  assumptions  about  the  origins  of 
knowledge  and  about  the  nature  of  truth  and  reality. 
Positions  five  through  nine  specified  a  sequence  of  moral 
development,  influenced  by  epistemological  perspectives,  and 
based  upon  personal  commitment.   In  mapping  these  positions, 
Perry  described  "the  growth  of  conceptual  hierarchies" 
(Perry,  1970,  p.  14),  "the  forms  of  seeing,  knowing,  and 
caring"  (Perry,  1970,  p.  ix) . 

Although  the  sample  did  include  women  students,  Perry's 
findings  were  based  almost  exclusively  upon  reports  of  the 
men.   He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  this  scheme  was  able 
to  accommodate  the  epistemological  positions  of  women  as 
well  (Perry,  1970)  . 

In  the  1970s  women  scholars  began  to  explore  "the 
distinguishing,  and  usually  positive,  aspects  of  women's 
psychology"  (Berlin  &  Johnson,  1989,  p.  79) .   Authors  such 
as  Chodorow  (1978),  Miller  (1976),  Gilligan  (1979,  1982a, 


1982b),  and  Keller  (1985)  characterized  this  trend  in 
feminist  scholarship.   Gilligan's  research  (1979,  1982a, 
1982b)  in  particular  supported  the  contention  that 
development  was  gender-related,  that  the  maturational 
processes  of  men  and  women  differ.   Bernard  (1981)  and  Rubin 
(1983)  concluded  that  although  men  and  women  inhabited  the 
same  world,  they  experienced  it  quite  differently. 

Stimulated  both  by  Perry's  work  and  by  research  on 
gender-related  development,  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  conducted 
135  in-depth  interviews  over  a  five-year  period  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  epistemological  development.   Believing 
that  the  male  experience  had  already  been  sufficiently  well 
articulated,  they  chose  to  listen  exclusively  to  the 
perspectives  of  women  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

Prior  to  their  research,  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  were 
involved  with  women  in  educational  and  clinical  settings. 
These  women  frequently  voiced  complaints  about  problems  or 
gaps  in  their  learning  and  doubted  their  intellectual 
competence.   They  seemed  to  learn  many  valuable  "lessons," 
not  from  their  academic  work,  but  within  the  context  of 
their  relationships.   Despite  the  increasing  numbers  of 
women  in  higher  education  institutions,  those  institutions 
continued  to  structure  the  learning  environment  according  to 
the  male  model  of  intellectual  development.   Even  though 
content  might  include  issues  of  concern  to  women, 
pedagogical  techniques  seemed  more  appropriate  to  men. 
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"Relatively  little  attention  [had]  been  given  to  modes  of 

learning,  knowing,  and  valuing  that  may  be  specific  to,  or 

at  least  common  in,  women"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  6). 

Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  interviewed  90  women  who  were 

recent  alumnae  of,  or  were  currently  enrolled  in,  six 

different  formal  educational  settings.   An  additional  45 

women  who  were  receiving  assistance  with  parenting  skills 

from  three  different  family  services  agencies  were  also 

interviewed.   An  analysis  of  these  interviews  resulted  in 

the  identification  of  five  major  epistemological 

perspectives.   These  perspectices  were  coherent, 

interpretive  frameworks  through  which  the  individual 

constructed  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  origins, 

methods,  and  limits  of  human  knowing  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986) 

and  are  described  below: 

silence,    a  position  in  which  women  experience 
themselves  as  mindless,  voiceless,  and  subject  to  the 
whims  of  external  authority;  received  knowledge,    a 
perspective  from  which  women  see  themselves  as  capable 
of  receiving,  even  reproducing  knowledge  from  the  all- 
knowing  external  authorities,  but  not  capable  of 
creating  knowledge  on  their  own;  subjective  knowledge, 
a  perspective  from  which  truth  and  knowledge  are  seen 
as  personal,  private,  and  subjectively  known  or 
intuited;  procedural   knowledge,    a  position  in  which 
women  are  invested  in  learning  and  applying  objective 
procedures  for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge; 
and  constructed  knowledge,    a  position  in  which  women 
view  all  knowledge  as  contextual,  they  experience 
themselves  as  creators  of  knowledge,  and  they  value 
both  subjective  and  objective  strategies  for  knowing 
(Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  15) 
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Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  therefore  extended  Perry's  efforts  to 
understand  basic  assumptions  about  truth,  reality,  and  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  but  from  a  female  perspective. 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  their  work  for 
women's  education,  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  observed  that  the 
structure,  the  curriculum,  and  the  pedagogical  practices  of 
many  institutions  of  higher  education  were  based  upon  the 
perspectives  most  often  associated  with  male  experiences. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  were  designed  by  men  and 
continue  to  be  run  by  men  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986).   Even  in 
those  disciplines  that  are  predominantly  female,  the  legacy 
of  patriarchal  hegemony  continues.   Nursing  education  is  a 
case  in  point  (Rather,  1990) . 

Nursing  instruction  in  this  country  was  originally 
provided  by  male  physicians  who  sought  to  instill  a  respect 
for  (male)  authority,  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  hospital, 
and  subordination  of  the  nurse's  own  needs.   Students, 
convinced  of  their  own  inferiority  and  subordination, 
consequently  gained  self-esteem  by  identification  with  and 
perpetuation  of  the  system  (Ashley,  1976) .   Those  graduates 
who  identified  most  strongly  with  the  hospital  and  its 
physicians  soon  became  nursing  instructors,  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  status  quo.   Whereas  before  the  physician 
was  "always  right,"  now  the  teacher  was  also  "always  right." 
Nurse  educators  also  adopted  typically  masculine 
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characteristics  such  as  objectivity,  emotional  control,  and 
harsh  discipline  (Cohen,  1980)  . 

Although  nursing  programs  were  established  in 
universities  in  the  early  1900s,  they  merely  added  a  couple 
of  years  of  general  education  to  a  three-year  hospital 
diploma  curriculum.   No  real  changes  occurred  in  philosophy, 
objectives,  organization  of  learning  experiences,  or  methods 
of  teaching.   In  addition,  the  universities  that  housed 
these  nursing  programs  were  male-dominated  institutions  that 
made  no  effort  to  assess  or  accommodate  the  specific 
learning  needs  of  female  students  (Ashley,  1976)  . 

During  the  193  0s  nursing  leaders  succeeded  in 
implementing  certain  educational  reforms  as  part  of  their 
efforts  to  professionalize  nursing.   About  the  same  time, 
hospital  administrators  began  to  view  diploma  nursing 
programs  as  too  costly  to  operate  (Melosh,  1982)  .   Following 
World  War  II  the  National  League  for  Nursing  adopted  its 
accreditation  standards  and  system  as  criticisms  of  the 
hospital  diploma  schools  continued.   Baccalaureate  degree 
programs  grew  in  number,  and  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  were  introduced.   Higher  education  for  nursing 
became  a  reality  as  the  number  of  hospital  programs  declined 
drastically.   Still,  though  nursing  students  were 
overwhelmingly  female,  little,  if  any,  attention  was  paid  to 
their  similarities  or  differences  as  compared  to  male 
counterparts  on  the  rest  of  the  campus.   Nursing  faculty, 
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also  almost  exclusively  female,  continued  to  follow  the  lead 
of  their  male  counterparts  in  the  development  of  educational 
programs  as  well  (Ashley,  1976)  . 

Nursing  faculty  assumed  the  legitimacy  of  prevailing 
educational  philosophy  and  adopted  a  behavioral  approach  to 
education  based  on  Tyler's  (1949)  model  of  curriculum. 
Tyler's  top-down  hierarchical  model  was  highly  compatible 
with  systems  management  theory,  an  approach  to  organizing 
factory  work. 

Implementation  of  this  theory  in  industry  hinged  upon 
the  establishment  of  system  goals  by  organization  managers. 
Work  was  then  broken  down  into  segments  and  organized  for 
maximum  efficiency,  using  scientific  controls  and 
standardization  (Rather,  1990)  . 

Systems  management,  as  applied  to  education  in  Tyler's 
model  of  curriculum,  thus  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
subject  matter  into  discrete  but  additive  "units  of 
learning."   Learning  outcomes,  teaching  methods,  learning 
experiences,  and  educational  goals  were  established, 
organized  and  prescribed  by  the  faculty  (Apple,  1979) . 
Progress  was  measured  according  to  an  "objective"  comparison 
of  the  student's  current  status  with  "acceptable  norms" 
(Tyler,  1949)  .   Learning  was  viewed  as  the  remedying  of 
student  deficits,  and  the  educational  process  was  teacher- 
centered  (Rather,  1990) .    Tylerism  became  the  predominant 
curricular  approach  at  all  levels  of  education  in  this 
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country  (Apple  1979,  1982;  Kliebard,  1977,  1986),  and 
nursing  education  was  no  exception. 

In  this  goal-oriented  approach  to  education,  there  is  a 
view  of  learning  as  a  "means-ends  activity."   Specified 
content  and  learning  experience  may  not  make  immediate  sense 
as  they  are  structured  by  faculty  to  result  in  a  desired 
future  state.   Current  context  becomes  irrelevant,  and 
students  are  not  totally  adequate  until  they  have  "put  all 
of  the  pieces  together  at  the  end"  (Diekelman  &  Allen, 
1989)  . 

If  nursing  students  mirror  the  perspectives  of  the 
women  in  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  study,  the  Tyler  model  of 
curriculum  would  negate  their  needs  for  student-centered, 
contextual  learning  experiences.   The  women  in  the  Belenky 
et  al.  (1986)  study  needed  to  know  that  they  were  capable  of 
intelligent  thought  at  the  onset  of  the  educational 
experience,  not  at  its  conclusion.   The  Tyler  model  fails  to 
confirm  and  reorganize  what  students  know,  concentrating 
instead  on  what  they  do  not  know.   Rather  than  working 
together  with  students  to  construct  interpretations, 
teachers  in  the  Tyler  model  determine  what  educational 
objectives  are  and  then  evaluate  student  progress  toward 
those  isolated  "units  of  learning"  which  serves  as  a  means 
to  an  end  (Diekelman  &  Allen,  1989) . 

The  majority  of  basic  nursing  education  in  the  United 
States  occurs  in  higher  education  settings.   Approximately 
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52%  of  all  basic  nursing  students  are  enrolled  in  associate 
degree  programs  and  38%  attend  baccalaureate  programs. 
Associate  degree  programs  constitute  54%  and  baccalaureate 
programs  represent  33%  of  1,442  basic  nursing  programs.   An 
additional  147  baccalaureate  programs  are  designed 
specifically  for  the  registered  nurse  (RN)  student  returning 
to  earn  the  bachelor's  degree  (Rosenfeld,  1990)  . 

Basic  nursing  student  enrollment  in  the  United  States 
peaked  at  251,000  in  1983.   Since  that  time  total  basic 
enrollment  has  declined  by  2  6%.   Baccalaureate  program 
enrollment  fell  by  2  9%  and  associate  degree  enrollment 
dropped  12%.   During  the  same  time  period,  registered  nurse 
student  enrollment  in  both  types  of  baccalaureate  programs 
increased  by  11%.   Registered  nurses,  originally  educated  in 
hospital  diploma  schools  or  associate  degree  nursing 
programs,  constitute  approximately  38%  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  baccalaureate  nursing  programs  (Rosenfeld, 
1990)  . 

Projections  of  the  American  public's  need  for 
registered  nurses  are  almost  opposite  projected  supply  by 
educational  preparation.   By  the  year  2  000,  approximately 
56%  of  all  registered  nurses  will  be  diploma  school  or 
associate  degree  graduates.   About  44%  will  hold 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees.   Projected  need 
demonstrates  a  national  demand  of  68-74%  baccalaureate  and 
higher  degree  nurses  and  26-32%  diploma  school  or  associate 
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degree  graduates  by  the  year  2000  (Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  1988) . 

Several  factors  explain  the  increased  demand  for  nurses 
with  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  preparation.   First, 
acuity  of  illness  of  patients  in  hospitals  has  increased, 
resulting  in  a  need  for  additional,  highly  skilled  nurses. 
Patients  tend  to  be  much  older  and  much  sicker  than  was  the 
case  even  ten  years  ago.   Second,  hospitals,  the  leading 
employers  of  registered  nurses,  have  increasingly  moved  to 
nursing  service  delivery  systems  which  require  that  nurses 
practice  more  autonomously  and  utilize  more  independent 
clinical  decision-making  skills  (Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  1988)  .   On  average,  hospitals  would  prefer 
that  55%  of  their  registered  nurses  be  educated  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  (American  Hospital  Association,  1986) . 
Third,  as  alternatives  to  hospitalization  increase,  more 
nurses  prepared  in  community  and  home  health  practice  will 
be  needed  to  provide  services  in  primary  care  settings  such 
as  the  home,  the  clinic,  and  outpatient  surgical  facilities. 
Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses 
with  commitment  to  career  development  in  addition  to 
commitment  to  their  present  job.   The  more  education  a  nurse 
has,  the  more  likely  that  person  will  seek  and  maintain 
employment  within  the  profession  (Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  1983).   Especially  in  an  era  of  nursing 
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shortage,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  nurses  in 
practice. 

Baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs 
specifically  are  designed  to  graduate  students  able  to 
function  in  all  health  care  settings,  from  patients'  homes 
to  community  hospitals  to  large  research  institutions. 
Associate  degree  nursing  students  are  educated  primarily  for 
practice  in  local,  community  hospital  settings.   The 
baccalaureate  nursing  curriculum  reinforces  those  concepts 
and  principles  necessary  for  independent  critical  thinking 
in  addition  to  providing  students  with  specific  nursing 
content.  Associate  degree  programs  focus  more  on  content 
than  on  the  processes  that  underlie  nursing  practice. 
Leadership  and  management  concepts  and  legal  and  ethical 
principles  are  emphasized  in  the  baccalaureate  curriculum 
but  not  in  the  associate  degree  program.   This  content  is 
significant  in  light  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  health 
care  delivery  today  (Kelly,  1981)  . 

In  considering  the  increasing  need  for  baccalaureate 
and  higher  degree  nurses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  diploma 
school  and  associate  degree  nursing  graduates  are  returning 
to  school  in  great  numbers.   Having  practiced  for  varying 
numbers  of  years,  many  nurses  have  experienced  first-hand 
those  conditions  that  support  the  need  for  more  formal 
education.   They  cite  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  decision 
to  return  to  school.   These  include  personal  and 
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professional  growth  and  development;  career  and  educational 
mobility;  desire  for  a  broader  and  sounder  knowledge  base; 
and  desire  to  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  (Cassells,  Redman, 
Haux,  &  Jackson,  1988;  Fotos,  1987;  Hillsmith,  1978;  Inman, 
1982;  Pollok,  1979) . 

Although  registered  nurses  constitute  an  increasingly 
significant  proportion  of  all  baccalaureate  nursing 
enrollment,  significant  gaps  remain  in  understanding  them  as 
students.   Research  literature  on  registered  nurse 
baccalaureate  students  can  be  divided  into  six  topic  areas: 
(a)  student  demographic  profiles,  (b)  educational  program 
profiles,  (c)  student  participation  including  motivation, 
barriers  and  attrition,  (d)  professional  socialization  and 
role  theory,  (e)  stress,  coping  and  social  support,  and  (f) 
adult  learning  frameworks  (Rather,  1990)  . 

Registered  nurses  as  a  group  are  more  heterogenous  than 
basic  baccalaureate  nursing  students.   According  to  figures 
from  the  1987  RN  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Data  Project,  the 
mean  age  of  RN  students  was  3  6  years  and  the  median  age  was 
35.   These  students  had  worked  as  RNs  in  a  variety  of 
clinical  settings,  averaging  from  1  year  of  practice  to  6.83 
years  of  practice  by  setting  (Cassells  et  al.,  1988).   Sixty 
percent  of  these  RN  students  were  married,  27%  were  single, 
and  13%  were  separated,  divorced  or  widowed.   Fifty-five 
percent  had  children  (Cassells  et  al . ,  1988). 
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Registered  nurse  students  generally  have  reported 
satisfaction  with  their  baccalaureate  programs  (Beeman, 
1986,  1988a,  1988b) ,  but  some  research  has  demonstrated  that 
many  RNs  identify  problems  with  their  educational 
experiences  (Hillsmith,  1978;  Ipock,  1982;  MacLean,  Knoll  & 
Kinney,  1985;  Portnoy  et  al . ,  1980;  Rather,  1990;  Rendon, 
1983).   These  problems  included  curriculum  rigidity  and 
irrelevance,  poor  academic  counseling,  and  failure  of 
faculty  to  recognize  students'  nursing  experience  and 
expertise  (Beeman,  1986,  1988a, 
1988b;  Murdock,  1986;  Pollok,  1979;  Rather,  1990). 

Approximately  96.3%  of  RN  students  in  baccalaureate 
programs  are  female  (Cassells  et  al . ,  1988).   Though  some 
research  literature  considers  factors  generally  associated 
with  gender,  such  as  family/home  responsibilities  (Inman, 
1982)  or  multiple  roles  (Green,  1987;  Murdock,  1986),  there 
are  no  reported  studies  on  the  epistemological  development 
of  registered  nurse  baccalaureate  students.   Even  those 
studies  that  analyze  RN  students  according  to  adult  learning 
or  developmental  framework  do  not  include  the  most  recent 
work  on  gender-related  epistemological  perspectives. 
A  clearer  understanding  of  the  epistemological 
perspectives  and  education  experiences  of  female  RN-BSN 
students  can  contribute  to  the  continuing  evolution  of 
epistemological  development  theory  and  have  significance  in 
efforts  to  meet  the  education  needs  of  this  important 
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segment  of  baccalaureate  nursing  students.   Examination  of 
the  ways  that  RN-BSN  students  learn,  know,  and  value  can  be 
used  to  provide  more  meaningful  curriculum  and  instruction 
and  to  address  educational  problems  identified  by  these 
students . 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify,  describe, 
and  analyze  the  epistemological  perspectives,  to  examine  the 
education  experiences,  and  to  explore  the  relationship  of 
epistemological  perspectives  to  education  experiences  of 
female  RN-BSN  students.   Such  understanding  can  contribute 
to  current  theory  on  epistemological  development  and  can 
enable  faculty  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching- 
learning  environment  for  these  students  in  baccalaureate 
nursing  programs. 

Questions 

There  were  three  primary  questions  addressed  in  this 
study.   They  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  female 
RN-BSN  students? 

2 .  What  are  the  education  experiences  of  female  RN-BSN 
students? 

3 .  Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  female  RN- 
BSN  students  related  to  their  education  experiences? 
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In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  several 
subquestions  were  addressed  during  data  collection  and  data 
analysis.   They  were  as  follows: 

la.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  themselves  as 
thinkers  and  learners? 

lb.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  learn  or  understand 
something  new? 

lc.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  the  origin  of 
their  knowledge  and  ideas? 

Id.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  what  is  right  or 

true? 

le.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  changes  in  their 
epistemological  perspectives  over  time? 

If.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  think  their  epistemological 
perspectives  will  change  in  the  future? 

2a.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good  teachers? 

2b.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad  teachers? 

2c.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good  assignments? 

2d.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad  assignments? 

2e.   How  do  the  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN 
students  change  their  perceptions  of  themselves? 

2f.   How  do  the  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN 
students  change  their  perceptions  of  the  world? 

3a.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  good  teachers? 
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3b.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  bad  teachers? 

3c.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  good  assignments? 

3d.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  bad  assignments? 

3e.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  changes  in  their 
perceptions  of  themselves? 

3f.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  changes  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  world? 

Need  for  the  Study 

Although  women  now  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
students  in  higher  education  institutions,  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  their  development  and  the 
implications  which  their  epistemological  perspectives  have 
for  teaching  and  learning.   Registered  nurse  students  are 
primarily  women  and  comprise  a  significant  proportion  of  all 
students  in  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   Although  there 
is  a  large  body  of  literature  concerned  with  RN-BSN 
students,  there  remain  gaps  in  knowledge  of  them  as 
learners.   Most  of  the  earlier  literature  was  anecdotal  and 
pedagogic.   More  recent  quantitative  studies  have  limited 
participants  in  their  forced  choices  of  ways  in  which  to 
describe  the  motivations,  attitudes,  interests,  and  problems 
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of  RN  students.   Most  writings  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
limited  aspects  of  the  RN  experience  and  much  is  not  well 
grounded  in  theory.   There  has  been  no  reported  attempt  to 
analyze  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN  students 
according  to  recent  theoretical  approaches  to  gender-related 
epistemological  development. 

Assumptions,  Delimitations,  and  Limitations 

Three  assumptions  underlie  this  study.   The  first  is 
that  individuals  construct  meaning  in  an  interactive  process 
with  the  world  as  they  perceive  it.   The  second  assumption 
is  that  individuals  are  the  best  sources  of  understanding  in 
regard  to  human  experience.   The  third  assumption  is  that 
there  are  different  epistemological  perspectives  that  can  be 
identified  and  that  can  change  over  time. 

In  this  study  RN-BSN  students  in  two  different 
university  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  were  interviewed  in  depth  to  ascertain  their 
epistemological  perspectives  and  their  perceptions  of  their 
education  experiences.  The  work  of  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
served  as  the  theoretical  framework  for  analysis  of  data. 

The  limitations  of  this  study  included  the  fact  that 
participants  were  enrolled  in  university  nursing  programs  in 
the  southeastern  United  States  and  may  not  be  representative 
of  RN-BSN  students  in  other  geographic  areas.   An  accurate 
account  of  the  epistemological  perspectives  and  education 
experiences  of  these  participants  was  dependent  upon  their 
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ability  and  willingness  to  remember,  to  compare,  and  to 
report  their  perceptions.   Although  a  cross-sectional  design 
does  not  allow  for  researcher  analysis  of  change  over  time, 
it  can  facilitate  an  analysis  of  the  epistemological 
perspectives  and  education  experiences  of  individuals  at  one 
given  point  and  can  accommodate  the  participants' 
retrospective  analysis  of  change. 

Definitions 

1.  Registered  nurse  (RN)  is  an  individual  who  has 
completed  a  basic  nursing  education  program  through  a 
hospital  diploma  school,  an  associate  degree  (AD)  program, 
or  a  baccalaureate  degree  (BSN)  program,  and  who  has 
successfully  passed  the  national  licensure  examination  in 
nursing. 

2 .  Baccalaureate  nursing  program  is  a  program  of 
study,  offered  by  a  higher  education  institution,  that  must 
be  completed  for  the  student  to  be  awarded  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  (BSN)  degree. 

3 .  Basic  nursing  education  is  one  of  three  types  of 
nursing  education  programs  (hospital  diploma  school, 
associate  degree  program,  or  baccalaureate  degree  program) 
in  which  non-nurse  students  enroll  in  order  to  complete  the 
curriculum  necessary  for  a  diploma  or  degree  in  nursing. 

4.  Generic  nursing  student  is  a  non-nurse  student 
enrolled  in  nursing  studies  in  a  basic  nursing  education 
program. 
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5 .  Registered  nurse  baccalaureate  student  (RN-BSN)  is 
a  registered  nurse  who  has  graduated  from  a  hospital  diploma 
school  or  an  associate  degree  program  and  is  enrolled  in  a 
baccalaureate  nursing  program  in  order  to  earn  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing  degree. 

6.  Epistemological  perspective  is  a  coherent, 
interpretive  framework  through  which  the  individual 
constructs  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  origins,  methods, 
and  limits  of  human  knowing:   synonymous  with  "ways  of 
knowing"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

Theoretical  Framework 

Adult  epistemological  development  is  the  theoretical 
framework  that  underlies  this  study.   In  particular,  the 
theory  of  women's  epistemological  development  described  by 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  supported  this  research. 

Childhood,  adolescence,  and  old  age  were  the  primary 
concerns  of  developmental  theorists  until  approximately  3  0 
years  ago.   At  that  time  young  and  middle  adulthood  became 
focal  points  for  research  and  theory  (Merriam,  1984) . 

In  its  most  basic  form,  development  implies  change, 
though  developmental  change  is  defined  differently  by 
different  theorists.   Nevertheless,  developmental  research 
is  primarily  concerned  with  "the  observation,  description, 
and  measurement  of  changes  in  behavior  over  time"  (Merriam, 
1984,  p.  4) . 
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Weathersby  and  Tarule  (1980)  have  classified  adult 
development  theories  according  to  two  basic  perspectives. 
The  first  category  includes  those  theories  that  describe 
characteristic  issues  and  tasks  in  the  adult  life  cycle;  the 
second  describes  developmental  stages  that  have  no  strict 
relationship  to  age,  but  instead  represent  hierarchical 
sequences  of  development  (Weathersby  &  Tarule,  1980)  . 
Neugarten,  Erikson,  Levinson,  Gould,  and  Havighurst 
represent  the  adult  life  cycle  theorists;  Piaget,  Kohlberg, 
Perry,  and  Loevinger  represent  stage  theorists. 

Cross  (1981)  divided  adult  development  theories  into 
phases  of  the  life  cycle  and  stages  of  development.   Phase 
theorists  include  Gould,  Levinson,  Sheehy,  Lowenthal, 
Thurner,  Chiriboga,  Neugarten,  and  Havighurst .   Cross  (1981) 
considered  Erikson,  Perry,  Loevinger,  and  Kohlberg  to  be 
stage  theorists. 

Troll  (1982)  categorized  stage  theorists  based  upon 
structure  (Piaget,  Kohlberg,  Loevinger),  life  situations 
(Havighurst,  Levinson,  Sheehy,  Gould) ,  and  issues  (Erikson, 
Jung,  Buhler)  (Merriam,  1984)  . 

According  to  Weathersby  and  Tarule  (1980),  the  best 
known  stage  theorists  have  described  and  analyzed  particular 
types  of  development.   For  instance,  Loevinger  is  concerned 
with  ego  development,  Kohlberg  with  moral  development, 
Piaget  with  cognitive  development,  and  Perry  with 
intellectual  and  ethical  development. 
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Merriam  (1984)  described  limitations  that  have  been 
associated  with  sequential  models  of  adult  development. 
Although  certain  theorists  have  suggested  that  models  of 
adult  development  are  age-related,  only  minimal  research 
evidence  actually  demonstrates  the  existence  of  age-related 
adult  life  phases  (Lacy  and  Hendricks,  1980)  .   A  second  area 
of  debate  has  to  do  with  the  source  of  change  in  adulthood. 
For  some  theorists  change  is  maturational;  for  others  the 
source  of  change  is  more  closely  tied  to  sociocultural 
factors  (Merriam,  1984) . 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  theorists  began  to  suggest  that 
adult  development  was  gender-related.   Many  prominent 
theoretical  models  had  been  based  upon  small,  white,  middle 
class,  largely  male  samples  (Gilligan,  1979;  Merriam,  1984). 
Lowenthal,  Thurner,  and  Chiriboga  (1975),  Sheehy  (1976),  and 
Gilligan  (1979,  1982a,  1982b)  conducted  research  that  seemed 
to  demonstrate  differences  in  adult  female  and  adult  male 
development.   Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  described  and  analyzed 
the  epistemological  perspectives  of  women  and  these  differed 
from  the  intellectual  and  ethical  development  positions  that 
Perry  (1970)  described  for  the  male  participants  in  his 
sample. 

The  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  research  on  women's 
epistemological  development  is  the  specific  theoretical 
framework  that  supported  this  study.   Over  9  6%  of  RN-BSN 
students  are  women.   Description  and  analysis  of  their 
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epistemological  perspectives  and  education  experiences  can 
contribute  to  the  continuing  evolution  of  epistemological 
development  theory  and  can  facilitate  ongoing  efforts  to 
meet  these  students'  educational  needs. 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

In  order  to  study  the  epistemological  perspectives  and 
education  experiences  of  RN-BSN  students,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  contributions  of  prior  research  relevant  to 
the  questions  proposed  herein.   A  review  of  the  literature 
logically  fell  into  two  parts.   First,  the  adult  development 
literature  was  reviewed  for  its  relevance  to  these  students. 
Second,  the  nursing  literature  was  examined  with  regard  to 
RN-BSN  students  and  their  education  experiences. 

Adult  Development  Literature 

Developmental  research  is  primarily  concerned  with  "the 
observation,  description,  and  measurement  of  changes  in 
behavior  over  time"  (Merriam,  1984,  p.  4),  although 
developmental  change  is  defined  differently  by  different 
theorists.   In  addition,  the  source  of  change  in  adulthood 
is  a  matter  of  debate.  For  some  theorists  change  is 
maturational;  for  others  the  source  of  change  is  more 
closely  tied  to  sociocultural  factors  (Merriam,  1984) . 

Weathersby  and  Tarule  (1980)  and  Cross  (1981)  have 
divided  adult  development  theories  into  two  categories.   The 
first  category  includes  those  theories  that  describe 
characteristic  issues  and  tasks  in  the  adult  life  cycle;  the 
second  describes  stages  of  development  that  represent 
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hierarchical  sequences  of  development  but  have  no  strict 
relationship  to  age.   Neugarten,  Erikson,  Levinson,  Gould, 
Havighurst,  Sheehy,  Lowenthal,  Thurner,  and  Chiriboga  are 
adult  life  cycle  theorists  who  describe  functional,  age- 
related  phases  of  development.   Piaget,  Kohlberg,  Gilligan, 
Perry,  and  Loevinger  are  stage  theorists.   According  to 
Weathersby  and  Tarule  (1980)  the  most  well-known  stage 
theorists  have  described  and  analyzed  particular  types  of 
development.   For  instance,  Loevinger  is  concerned  with  ego 
development,  Kohlberg  with  moral  development,  Gilligan  with 
moral  and  identity  development,  Piaget  with  cognitive  and 
moral  development,  and  Perry  with  epistemological  and 
ethical  development.   These  theorists  used  a  structural- 
developmental  approach  to  describe  sequential,  ordered 
stages  that  are  increasingly  adequate,  holistic, and 
"transformational"  (Tarule,  1980) . 

Beginning  in  the  1970s  several  theorists  suggested  that 
adult  development  was  gender-related.   Many  prominent 
theoretical  models  were  originally  based  upon  small,  white, 
middle  class,  largely  male  samples  (Gilligan,  1979;  Merriam, 
1984)  .   Lowenthal,  Thurner,  and  Chiriboga  (1975)  found  large 
differences  in  the  coping  of  men  and  women  at  the  same 
"stage"  of  life.   Sheehy  (1976)  drew  attention  to 
differences  in  adult  female  and  adult  male  development. 
Gilligan  (1979,  1982a,  1982b)  identified  assumptions  and 
perspectives  in  moral  decision-making  that  differed  from 
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Kohlberg's  work  and  that  seemed  gender-related.   Belenky  et 
al.  (1986)  described  and  analyzed  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  women.   These  differed  from  those  that  Perry 
(1970)  described  based  upon  the  male  participants  in  his 

sample. 

This  part  of  the  review  of  literature  will  first 
describe  the  stage  theories  of  adult  development  in  general. 
In  addition,  the  need  for  further  research  in  the  area  of 
epistemological  development  will  be  presented  specifically. 
Cognitive  Development 

Although  Piaget's  (1952,  1960,  1932/1965,  1967,  1969, 
1970,)  research  focused  on  the  development  of  children,  it 
served  as  the  basis  for  other  work  with  adults.   According 
to  Piaget's  (1960)  classic  definition,  developmental  stages 
are  an  invariant  sequence  of  mental  reorganizations.   Stages 
cannot  be  skipped  and  are  hierarchically  integrated; 
subsequent  stages  build  on,  incorporate,  and  transform 
earlier  ones  (Weathersby,  1981;  Weathersby  &  Tarule,  1980)  . 
Development  proceeds  from  a  lesser  to  a  higher  state  of 
equilibrium  (Piaget,  1967,  1970)  .   Mental  structures  are 
continually  transforming  toward  more  complex  levels  of 
differentiation  and  integration.   Experiences  are 
assimilated  by  the  individual  into  existing  thought 
structures.   Accommodation  occurs  when  the  child  is  unable 
to  assimilate  a  new  stimulus  into  an  existing  mental 
structure.   Modification  of  that  scheme,  or  creation  of  a 
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new  scheme,  follows  the  perceived  incongruity  between  the 
new  stimulus  and  the  ability  of  the  existing  mental 
structure  to  interpret  it  (Weathersby  &  Tarule,  1980) . 
Piaget  (1952)  and  Piaget  and  Inhelder  (1969)  described  four 
phases  and  related  subphases  that  marked  a  sequence  of 
cognitive  development  beginning  at  birth  and  generally 
thought  to  conclude  in  adolescence.   Traditional 
developmental  psychology  described  epistemological 
development  as  essentially  complete  when  the  individual 
developed  formal  operational  thought,  or  the  ability  to  use 
formal  propositional  logic. 

Piaget 's  theory  of  cognitive  development  was  derived 
initially  from  observations  of  his  own  and  neighborhood 
children.   Although  he  later  extended  his  field  work  to 
observations  of  children  in  other  cultures  and  countries, 
these  studies  assumed  the  integrity  of  his  original 
developmental  theory. 

Researchers  who  conducted  cross-cultural  studies 
(Arlin,  1975;  Labouvie-Vief  and  Chandler,  1978;  Riegel, 
1978;  Sinnott,  1981)  indicated  that  the  attainment  of  formal 
operational  thinking,  as  defined  by  Piaget 's  tasks,  is 
affected  by  social  class,  culture,  educational  level,  and 
individual  experience  (Buck-Morss,  1975;  Commons,  Miller, 
and  Kuhn,  1982)  .   Individual  development  is  directly  related 
to  that  individual's  cultural  context  (Sinnott,  1975). 
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Piaget  (1967)  realized  that  flexibility,  tolerance  for 

contradiction,  and  the  ability  to  compromise  were  attributes 

of  mature  adults  and  not  of  adolescent  thought. 

With  the  advent  of  formal  intelligence,  thinking 
takes  wings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at 
first  this  unexpected  power  is  both  used  and 
abused  .  .  .  each  new  mental  ability  starts  off  by 
incorporating  the  world  in  a  process  of  egocentric 
assimilation.   Only  later  does  it  attain 
equilibrium  through  a  compensating  accommodation  to 
reality.   Adolescent  egocentricity  is  manifested  by  a 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  reflection,  as  though  the 
world  should  submit  itself  to  idealistic  schemes  rather 
than  to  systems  of  reality.  (Piaget,  1967,  pp.  63-64) 

Piaget  (1967)  further  recognized  that  adults  who 

utilized  only  abstract,  logical  schemes  would  encounter 

difficulty  when  confronted  with  the  concrete  realities  of 

life.   He  wrote 

True  adaptation  to  society  comes  automatically 
when  the  adolescent  reformer  attempts  to  put  his  ideas 
to  work.   Just  as  experience  reconciles  formal  thought 
with  the  reality  of  things,  so  does  effective  and 
enduring  work,  undertaken  in  concrete  and  well-defined 
situations,  cure  dreams.   (Piaget,  1967,  pp.  68-69) 

Based  upon  the  observation  that  adults  utilized  more 
pragmatic  than  hypothetical  reasoning,  Schaie  (1977) 
developed  a  four  or  five  stage  model  of  development.   He 
proposed  that  the  concerns  of  adults  were  pragmatic. 

Gilligan  and  Murphy  (197  9)  noted  that  a  "different 
notion  of  maturity"  was  necessary  in  order  "to  account  for 
the  transformation  in  thinking"  (p.  33)  that  occurred 
between  late  adolescence  and  adulthood.   These 
transformations  were  credited  to  the  adult's  "recognition  of 
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the  paradoxical  interdependence  of  self  and  society" 
(Gilligan  &  Murphy,  1979,  p.  33). 

Numerous  researchers  in  the  last  twenty  years  have 
pursued  the  issue  of  post  formal  operational  thought 
(Arlin,  1975;  Bassaches,  1980;  Commons,  Richards,  and  Kuhn, 
1982;  Kitchener  and  King,  1981;  Koplowitz,  1984;  Labouvie- 
Vief,  1982;  Perry,  1970;  Riegel,  1973;  Sinnott,  1984).   In 
general  there  is  agreement  that  knowledge  is  relative  and 
that  thinking  is  dialectical  between  the  individual  and  the 
environment . 
Moral  Development 

Theories  of  moral  development  began  with  Freud's 
(1923/1961a,  1927)  conceptualization  of  the  superego  as  that 
part  of  the  psychic  structure  that  inhibited  instinctual 
activity.   He  believed  that  the  superego  had  the  function  of 
deciding  which  impulses  were  acceptable  and  which  were  not, 
which  ones  would  be  permitted,  and  which  ones  would  be 
suppressed  (Fenichel,  1945) . 

Freud  (1923 /1961a)  described  the  superego  as  emerging 
from  the  male  child's  resolution  of  his  Oedipal  conflict. 
He  originally  stated  that  the  outcome  of  the  Oedipus 
attitude  in  a  little  girl  was  "precisely  analogous"  to  that 
of  the  boy's,  but  resulted  in  an  "intensification"  of  her 
identification  with  her  mother,  instead  of  with  her  father. 

Shortly  thereafter  Freud  (1925/1961b)  abandoned  the 
idea  that  the  girl's  experience  was  analogous  to  the  boy's. 
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Instead  he  turned  to  an  examination  of  the  contradictions 
between  his  original  theory  of  psychosexual  development  and 
the  differences  in  male  and  female  anatomy  and  family 
relations.   Although  Freud  came  to  acknowledge  a 
developmental  difference  between  males  and  females,  he 
considered  that  difference  to  be  a  developmental  failure  for 
women  (Gilligan,  1982) . 

For  Freud  the  formation  of  the  superego  was  tied  to 
castration  anxiety.   Women  were  therefore  denied  the 
"natural"  motivation  for  a  definitive  resolution  of  the 
Oedipal  conflict.   The  result  for  women  was  a  compromised 
superego.   Freud  (1925/1961b)  concluded  that  they  "show  less 
sense  of  justice  than  men,  that  they  are  less  ready  to 
submit  to  the  great  exigencies  of  life,  that  they  are  more 
often  influenced  in  their  judgements  by  feelings  of 
affection  or  hostility"  (pp.  257-258)  .   Thus  Freud  supported 
the  notion  that  women  were  less  morally  mature  than  men. 

Piaget's  interests  in  cognitive  development  led  to  his 
study  of  the  rules  of  children's  games  (1932/1965)  .   He 
observed  that  girls  were  "less  explicit  about  agreement 
[than  boys]  and  less  concerned  with  equal  elaboration" 
(Piaget,  1932/1965,  p.  93) .   Girls  had  more  pragmatic 
attitudes  than  boys  as  opposed  to  an  interest  in  elaborate 
systems  of  rules.   For  this  reason  Piaget  concluded  that 
"the  legal  sense",  which  he  thought  essential  to  moral 
development,  was  "far  less  developed  in  little  girls  than  in 
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boys"  (Piaget,  1932/1965  p.  77) .   In  his  1932  book  on  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  child  Piaget  "devotes  four  brief 
entries"  to  "girls",  in  an  index  that  omits  "boys" 
altogether  because  "the  child"  is  assumed  to  be  male 
(Gilligan,  1982a,  1982b) .   Thus  the  assumption  of  the  male 
model  as  the  universal  model  for  moral  development 
continued. 

Kohlberg's  (1958,  1969,  1981)  theory  of  moral 
development  began  as  an  extension  of  Piaget' s  early  work. 
Based  upon  his  twenty-year  study  of  eighty-four  boys  from 
childhood  to  adulthood,  Kohlberg  described  six  stages  of 
moral  judgment  that  he  believed  equally  valid  for  assessing 
moral  maturity  in  women.   He  claimed  that  the  sequence  did 
not  vary  and  that  each  successive  stage  represented  a  more 
mature  construction  of  the  moral  problem.   Resolution  of  the 
problem  was  based  upon  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
defined  that  problem.   The  moral  viewpoint  moved  from  an 
egocentric  to  a  societal  to  a  universal  ethical  conception 
as  the  individual  matured.   At  the  highest  level  of  moral 
judgment,  according  to  Kohlberg,  morality  was  free  from 
psychological  and  historical  constraints,  and  the  individual 
made  judgments  of  right  from  wrong  according  to  certain 
universal  principles  of  justice  (Gilligan,  1977,  1982) . 

According  to  Kohlberg's  (1971)  conceptualization,  most 
women  fell  at  the  third  of  his  six-stage  sequence.  At  this 
stage,  "good"  is  defined  in  terms  of  "what  pleases  or  helps 
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others  and  is  approved  of  by  them"  (Kohlberg,  1971,  p.  164). 
Kohlberg  did  believe,  however,  that  women  could  progress 
through  the  more  mature  stages  of  development  if  they  were 
challenged  to  confront  moral  issues  that  demanded  vision 
beyond  their  relationships  (Gilligan,  1977) .   Kohlberg  and 
Kramer  (1969)  wrote  that  if  women  entered  domains  of 
traditionally  male  activity,  then  they  would  realize  the 
inadequacy  of  their  more  limited  perspective,  a  perspective 
best  suited  to  a  life  centered  on  home  and  family. 

The  research  of  Haan  (1975)  and  Holstein  (1976)  led 
them  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  "sex-related  bias"  in 
Kohlberg 's  scheme.   Simpson  (1974)  observed  that  "the  moral 
development  of  women  is  .  .  .  clearly  related  to  cultural 
influences"  (p.  88) . 

Gilligan  (1977,  1979,  1982a,  1982b)  examined  the  major 
theorists  of  moral  development  and  concluded  that  the 
predominant  perspective  did  not  adequately  express  the 
concerns  and  experiences  of  women.   Her  interviews  with 
women  contemplating  a  real  life  moral  issue,  whether  or  not 
to  have  an  abortion,  led  her  to  derive  an  alternative 
sequence  for  the  moral  development  of  women. 

Influenced  by  the  works  of  Chodorow  (1974)  on  the  role 
of  mothering  in  the  development  of  identity,  and  of  Miller's 
(1976)  work  on  a  female  sense  of  self  based  upon  creation 
and  cooperation,  Gilligan  (1982)  concluded  that  women  were 
influenced  in  their  moral  development  by  their  experiences 
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of  connectedness  with  and  caring  for  others.   She  proposed 
that  women  construct  moral  dilemmas  in  terms  of  conflicting 
responsibilities,  and  identified  three  sequential 
perspectives  in  their  moral  development  (Gilligan,  1982)  . 
In  this  scheme,  concern  initially  centers  upon  survival, 
then  moves  to  a  focus  on  goodness,  even  to  the  point  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  ultimately  relects  an  understanding  of 
care  that  considers  the  entire  context  of  the  decision 
(Gilligan,  1982;  Belenky  et  al . ,  1986).   Kohlberg's  morality 
of  justice  assumed  equality  of  relationships,  increasing 
separateness  from  others,  and  higher  level  moral  decisions 
based  upon  impartial  rules  and  principles.   Gilligan  argued 
for  a  morality  of  care  built  upon  interpersonal 
connectedness,  consideration  of  context,  and  responsibility 
for  self  and  others. 

Lyons  (1983)  and  Gilligan  and  Attanucci  (1988)  have 
shown  in  subsequent  work  that  moral  perspective  is  most 
closely  tied  to  identify  development.   Lyons  (1983) 
concluded  that  a  significant  relationship  exists  between  an 
individual's  self -definition  and  moral  choice.   Those 
persons  who  characterize  themselves  in  connected  terms  more 
frequently  use  considerations  of  response  (care)  in  real- 
life  moral  conflicts.   These  individuals  are  more  often, 
though  not  exclusively,  women.   Correspondingly,  those 
persons  who  characterize  themselves  predominantly  in 
separate/objective  terms  more  frequently  use  a  consideration 
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of  rights  (justice)  in  their  construction  and  resolution  of 
moral  conflicts.   These  individuals  are  most  often  men. 

Gilligan  and  Attanucci  (1988)  clarified  the  distinction 
between  justice  and  care  perspectives,  and  examined  the 
extent  to  which  men  and  women  differed  in  their  moral 
orientations.   They  found  that  the  majority  of  people  used 
both  orientations  to  some  degree;  however,  an  individual's 
moral  considerations  tended  to  be  focused  on  one  or  the 
other.   They  also  noted  that  the  Care  Focus  was  more  likely 
to  occur  in  women  whereas  the  Justice  Focus  was  more  likely 
to  occur  in  men.   Thus,  the  studies  by  Lyons  (1983)  and  by 
Gilligan  and  Attanucci  (1988)  suggested  that  moral 
orientation  is  gender-related,  but  not  gender-determined. 
Ego  Development 

Although  many  psychologists  have  studied  various 
aspects  of  ego  development,  Loevinger  and  her  colleagues 
(1970,  1976)  have  described  an  inclusive  scheme  for 
understanding  the  development  of  adolescents  and  adults. 
Loevinger  (1970)  acknowledged  the  work  of  many  diverse 
theorists  as  influences  in  her  version  of  sequential  ego 
development.   These  theorists  included  Freud,  Adler,  Mead, 
Sullivan,  Piaget,  Fingarette,  Isaacs,  Peck,  Kohlberg, 
Havighurst,  and  Maslow. 

Loevinger  (1970)  considered  ego  development  a  master 
trait,  second  only  to  intelligence,  in  the  determination  of 
individual  patterns  of  response  to  various  situations.   Ego 
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stage  was  defined  as  a  "pervasive,  self  reinforcing  frame  of 
reference  for  experiencing  .  .  .  the  personality  framework 
in  which  learning  of  any  kind  is  embedded"  (Weathersby, 
1981,  p.  52) .   Milestone  sequences,  broad  patterns  of  change 
in  "moral  development,  socialization,  character  structure 
and  cognitive  development"  (Loevinger,  1976,  p.  4)  were 
associated  with  the  general  stages  of  ego  development.   (See 
Table  I  for  a  summary  of  Loevinger 's  description  of 
milestone  sequences  of  ego  development.) 

Researchers  in  higher  education  have  measured  ego 
development  in  students,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  faculty  and 
administrators  (Weathersby,  1981) .   Nancy  Goldberger  (1978) 
examined  ego-stage  scores  of  college  freshmen  from  Simon's 
Rock  Early  College,  an  Ivy  League  college,  an  urban 
university,  an  engineering  school,  and  a  teacher's  college. 
Weathersby  (1977)  administered  Loevinger's  (1970)  sentence 
completion  test  to  adult  undergraduates,  faculty,  and 
administrators  at  Goddard  College.   She  also  correlated  the 
students'  stated  reasons  for  enrolling  in  college  with  their 
ego  stages.   Similarly,  Lasker  (1978)  examined  ego 
development  and  achievement  motivation.   Tarule  (1978,  1980) 
correlated  particular  strands  of  ego  development  with  stages 
in  the  process  of  creating  meaning,  as  defined  by  Gendlin 
(1969) .   King  (1986,  1988)  conducted  research  comparing 
generic  and  RN-BSN  students'  adult  development  patterns, 
learning  styles,  and  satisfaction  with  nursing  program. 
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Loevinger's  (1976)  stages  of  ego  development  were  used  as 
one  measure  of  adult  development. 

Loevinger's  (1970)  scheme  represented  an  holistic  view 
of  personality,  aimed  at  identifying  "qualitative 
differences  in  successive  stages  of  ego  development"  (p. 
15) .   She  concluded  that  "the  search  for  coherent  meanings 
in  experience  is  the  essence  of  ego  or  of  ego  functioning. 
.  .  .  The  ego  maintains  its  stability,  its  identity,  and  its 
coherence  by  selectively  gating  out  observation  inconsistent 
with  its  current  state"  (Loevinger,  1970,  p.  8) .   For  these 
reasons  she  stated  that  "only  a  projective  technique,  a 
technique  that  requires  the  subject  to  project  his  own  frame 
of  reference,  will  suffice  to  measure  ego  development" 
(Loevinger,  1970,  p.  8) .   Loevinger  and  her  colleagues 
therefore  chose  a  sentence  completion  method  for  scoring 
level  of  ego  development. 

In  compiling  and  revising  a  manual  to  instruct  others 
in  the  scoring  method,  Loevinger  (1970)  and  colleagues 
administered  a  36  item  sentence  completion  test  to  over  1700 
late  adolescent  girls  and  women.   Loevinger  (197  0) 
acknowledged  gender  as  an  issue  in  ego  development, 
particularly  with  regard  to  expectations  for  adherence  to 
"conventional  sex  roles"  in  the  Conformist  stage  of 
development.   Other  examples  of  gender-related  behaviors 
appeared  in  her  discussion  of  the  Autonomous  stage  of 
development  when,  for  example,  a  woman  might  define  a 
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conflict  "over  marriage  versus  career"  as  partly  internal 
(personal  view)  and  partly  external  (husband's  and  society's 
views)  (Loevinger,  1970) .   She  also  identified  the  Autonomy 
stage  as  one  that  included  the  context  of  relationships,  "a 
feeling  for  the  complexity  and  multifaceted  character  of 
real  people  and  real  situations"  (Loevinger,  1970,  p.  6) . 
Other  authors  (ie.  Gilligan;  Lyons;  Belenky  et  al.)  have 
usually  associated  context  with  women's  development. 

Loevinger  and  colleagues  developed  two  different  forms 
of  the  sentence  completion  test,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.   She  stated  that  raters  of  the  tests  "were  always 
told  the  subject's  sex"  (Loevinger,  1970,  p.  23),  although 
they  were  not  given  other  background  information,  such  as 
age  or  marital  status,  that  might  bias  their  coding  of 
responses.   Loevinger  (1978)  wrote  that  "raters  trained  on 
the  present  form  for  women  and  girls  appear  to  do  about  as 
well  with  a  similar  but  not  identical  form  for  men  and 
boys."   She  did  not  give  examples  of  male  responses  nor 
explain  the  rationale  for  two  separate  forms  in  her  coding 
manual . 

Loevinger  and  her  colleagues  obviously  considered 
gender  a  significant  enough  issue  to  warrant  some  discussion 
and  two  different  sentence  completion  tests.   Nevertheless, 
they  did  not  discuss  the  potential  impact  of  gender  on  their 
entire  scheme  of  ego  development.   Furthermore,  the 
theorists  that  primarily  influenced  Loevinger  in  her  work 
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were  those  who  had  adopted  the  male  perspective  as  the  model 
of  normal  development.   Loevinger,  therefore,  offered  a  more 
holistic  view  of  personality  based  upon  a  more 
phenomenologic  approach  to  understanding  development,  but 
failed  to  explicate  the  role  of  gender  in  her  original 
conceptualization  of  the  stages  of  ego  development. 
Epistemological  Development 

Basic  assumptions  about  the  origins  of  knowledge  and 
about  the  nature  of  truth  and  reality  affect  the  way  in 
which  individuals  see  the  world  and  themselves  in  it. 
Epistemological  perspective  shapes  self-definition, 
interactions  with  others,  public  and  private  ways  of  being, 
sense  of  control,  views  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  moral 
orientation.   The  ways  in  which  human  beings  come  to  know 
and  learn  affect  their  views  of  reality  and  their 
conclusions  about  truth,  knowledge,  and  authority  (Belenky, 
et  al.,  1986)  . 

Perry's  (1970)  interest  in  intellectual  and  ethical 
development  from  adolescence  into  young  adulthood  grew  as  a 
result  of  his  academic  counseling  of  Harvard  and  Radcliff 
undergraduates.   He  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  these  students  responded  to  the 
intellectual  and  social  relativism  of  a  pluralistic 
university.   Similarly,  students  seemed  to  vary  in  their 
ways  of  assimilating  the  college  experience.   Perry  (1970) 
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therefore  initiated  a  study  of  students'  responses  to 
intellectual  and  moral  relativism. 

Over  a  period  of  10  years,  from  1953  to  1963,  Perry 
developed  and  administered  a  Checklist  of  Educational  Views 
(CLEV) ,  and  interviewed  students  in-depth  over  their  4  years 
of  study  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.   Thirty-one  students  from 
the  Class  of  1958  (27  from  Harvard;  four  from  Radcliffe) 
constituted  the  first  sample.   The  second  sample  consisted 
of  30  students  from  the  Class  of  1962  and  79  from  the  Class 
of  1963  (85  from  Harvard?  24  from  Radcliffe) .   Altogether, 
464  interviews  were  conducted,  including  84  students  who 
were  interviewed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  their  4  years 
of  college  (Perry,  1970). 

Based  upon  this  data,  Perry  identified  a  "map  of 
sequential  interpretations  of  meaning,  or  scheme  of 
development"  (Perry,  1981,  p.  78).   In  mapping  the 
epistemological  positions  through  which  a  person  perceives 
the  world,  he  identified  "the  growth  of  conceptual 
hierarchies"  (Perry,  1970,  p.  14),  "the  forms  of  seeing, 
knowing,  and  caring"  (Perry,  1970,  p.  ix)  . 

Perry  (197  0)  described  a  sequence  of  nine 
epistemological  positions,  explicated  the  transitional  steps 
between  positions,  and  then  discussed  "alternatives  to 
growth"  and  the  resumption  of  growth. 
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Perry's  (1970)  positions  of  intellectual  and  ethical 
development  are  defined  below  in  what  he  referred  to  as 
"Main  Lines  of  Development": 

Position  1:   The  student  sees  the  world  in  polar  terms 
of  we-right-good  vs.  other-wrong-bad.   Right  Answers 
for  everything  exist  in  the  Absolute,  known  to 
Authority  whose  role  is  to  mediate  (teach)  them. 
Knowledge  and  goodness  are  perceived  as  quantitative 
accretions  of  discrete  rightness  to  be  collected  by 
hard  work  and  obedience  (paradigm:   a  spelling  test) . 

Position  2:   The  student  perceives  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  uncertainty,  and  accounts  for  them  as 
unwarranted  confusion  in  poorly  qualified  Authorities 
or  as  mere  exercises  set  by  Authority  "so  we  can  learn 
to  find  The  Answer  for  ourselves." 

Position  3 :   The  student  accepts  diversity  and 
uncertainty  as  legitimate  but  still  temporary  in  areas 
where  Authority  "hasn't  found  The  Answer  yet."   He 
supposes  Authority  grades  him  in  these  areas  on  "good 
expression"  but  remains  puzzled  as  to  standards. 

Position  4:   (a)  The  student  perceives  legitimate 
uncertainty  (and  therefore  diversity  of  opinion)  to  be 
extensive  and  raises  it  to  the  status  of  an 
unstructured  epistemological  realm  of  its  own  in  which 
"anyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion, "  a  realm  which 
he  sets  over  against  Authority's  realm  where  right- 
wrong  still  prevails,  or  (b)  the  student  discovers 
qualitative  contextual  relativistic  reasoning  as  a 
special  case  of  "what  They  want"  within  Authority's 
realm. 

Position  5:   The  student  perceives  all  knowledge 
and  values  (including  authority's)  as  contextual  and 
relativistic  and  subordinates  dualistic  right -wrong 
functions  to  the  status  of  a  special  case,  in  context. 

Position  6:   The  student  apprehends  the  necessity 
of  orienting  himself  in  a  relativistic  world  through 
some  form  of  personal  Commitment  (as  distinct  from 
unquestioned  or  unconsidered  commitment  to  simple 
belief  in  certainty) . 

Position  7:   The  student  makes  an  initial 
Commitment  in  some  area. 

Position  8:   The  student  experiences  the 
implications  of  Commitment,  and  explores  the  subjective 
and  stylistic  issues  of  responsibility. 

Position  9 :   The  student  experiences  the 
affirmation  of  identity  among  multiple  responsibilities 
and  realizes  Commitment  as  an  ongoing,  unfolding 
activity  through  which  he  expresses  his  life  style. 
(Perry,  1970,  pp.  9-10)2 
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Although  these  positions  are  by  definition  static  the 
transitional  steps  are  more  unstable  and  conflictual.   They 
capture  movement  from  position  to  position,  the 
transformation  of  one  structure  to  another  (Perry,  1970)  . 
Perry  (1970)  also  identified  alternatives  to  growth, 
particular  behaviors  that  suspended,  nullified,  or  reversed 
the  growth  process.   These  behaviors  emerged  when  some 
students  experienced  the  intellectual  and  emotional  trauma 
of  changing  their  world  perspective. 

Perry's  (1970)  alternatives  to  growth,  "Conditions  of 
Delay,  Deflection,  and  Regression, "  are  described  below: 

Temporizing:   The  student  delays  in  some  Position  for  a 
year,  exploring  its  implications  or  explicitly 
hesitating  to  take  the  next  step. 

Escape:   The  student  exploits  the  opportunity  for 
detachment  offered  by  the  structures  of  Positions  4  and 
5  to  deny  responsibility  through  passive  or 
opportunistic  alienation. 

Retreat:   The  student  entrenches  in  the  dualist ic, 
absolutistic  structures  of  Positions  2  and  3.  (Perry, 
1970,  p.  10)3 

As  defined  by  Perry  (1970),  the  temporizing  student 
resumed  growth  within  a  year.   Similarly  the  escaping 
student  did  not  necessarily  remain  permanently  detached. 
Perry  (1970)  identified  students  who  had  escaped,  but 
emerged  from  alienation  through  some  affirmation  of 
responsibility  or  a  resurgence  of  caring. 

Other  researchers  have  adapted  and  extended  Perry's 
work,  although  there  is  a  lack  of  standardization  in  their 
methodologies.   Mentkowski,  Moeser,  and  Strait  (1983) 
conducted  a  5-year  longitudinal  study  at  Alverno  College. 
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They  concluded  that  epistemological  change  was  gradual, 
differential,  and  based  upon  student  age,  the  domain  tested, 
and  the  amount  of  previous  education.   Salyard  (1981) 
studied  12  0  college  graduates  and  53  high  school  graduates 
who  were  admitted  to  college  but  never  attended.   She  found 
that  there  was  a  positive  correlation  between  attendance  in 
college  and  epistemological  position.   Ninety-four  percent 
of  the  high  school  graduates  and  33%  of  the  college 
graduates  occupied  positions  1,  2,  and  3;  60%  of  the  college 
graduates  and  4%  of  the  high  school  graduates  were  in 
positions  4,  5,  or  6;  9%  of  the  college  graduates  and  2%  of 
the  high  school  graduates  scored  in  the  7th,  8th,  or  9th 
positions.   Thus,  college  attendance  did  influence 
developmental  position,  but  probably  less  so  than  expected 
(Salyard,  1981) . 

Griffith  (1980)  tested  both  nontraditional  and 
traditional  age  students  before  entering  college  and  after 
their  first  semesters.   A  control  group  of  nonstudents  were 
also  tested.   Nontraditional  students  measured  higher  than 
traditional  ones:   60%  were  dualistic,  35%  were 
relativistic,  and  5%  were  committed.   All  traditional  age 
students  were  dualistic.   Both  groups  of  college  students 
experienced  a  decline  in  position  not  seen  in  the  nonstudent 
control  group  at  the  completion  of  one  semester's  study. 
Griffith  (1980)  concluded  that  there  is  a  regressive  effect 
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on  epistemological  position  when  a  person  is  coping  with  a 
new  environment . 

Goldberger  (1978)  found  that  a  student's  developmental 
position  was  a  more  accurate  predictor  of  academic  success 
at  Simon's  Rock  Early  College  than  were  SAT  scores  or  high 
school  rank.   This  may  have  been  related  to  the  College's 
academic  emphasis  on  reasoning  congruent  with  Perry's  higher 

positions . 

Additional  writers  have  applied  the  Perry  scheme  in  the 
design  and  evaluation  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
advising  (Perry,  1981)  .   Knefelkamp  and  Slepitza  (1976) 
applied  the  Perry  scheme  in  career  development.   Knefelkamp, 
Widick,  and  Parker  (1978)  wrote  of  the  application  of 
developmental  findings  in  student  services  work. 
Knefelkamp,  Widick,  and  Stroad  (1976)  and  Buerk  (1981)  have 
used  Perry's  stages  of  epistemological  development  as  a 
framework  for  counseling  women.   Others  have  reported  use  of 
the  Perry  scheme  in  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects 
(Widick  &  Simpson,  1978) . 

Perry's  (1970)  model  was  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
a  predominantly  male  sample.   He  wrote,  "With  the  few 
exceptions  which  will  be  noted,  the  illustrations  and 
validation  in  this  study  will  draw  on  the  reports  of  the 
men"  (Perry,  1970,  p.  16).   Although  Perry's  judges  did 
consider  two  complete  4-year  reports  by  women,  they 
concluded  that  gender-related  differences  were  not 
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significant  to  the  "structuring  of  experience  relevant  to 
the  developmental  scheme"  (Perry,  1970,  p.  16)  . 

Assuming  the  general  validity  of  the  Perry  scheme, 
Clinchy,  Lief,  and  Young  (1977),  were  able  to  differentiate 
epistemological  development  in  girls  from  a  "traditional" 
and  a  "progressive"  high  school.   They  concluded  that  the 
educational  environment  at  the  progressive  school  was  more 
facilitative  for  development  than  that  at  the  traditional 
high  school.   Clinchy  and  Zimmerman  (1975,  1982)  elaborated 
upon  several  positions,  particularly  3,  4,  and  5  in  the 
epistemological  development  of  adolescent  girls  and  young 
adult  women.   They  also  concluded  that  a  student  was  likely 
to  either  drop  out  of  school  or  be  pushed  out  if  she  did  not 
learn  to  look  to  herself  for  knowledge  (Clinchy  and 
Zimmerman,  1982). 

In  a  sample  of  3  0  men  and  women,  Benack  (1982)  found 
that  the  women  were  more  relativistic  in  their  thinking 
throughout  their  development.   They  exhibited  thought  which 
was  more  "tolerable  and  flexible  at  all  ages  than  seemed  to 
fit  Perry's  description"  (Benack,  1982,  p.  5) .   She  also 
noted  that  the  men,  but  not  the  women,  experienced  a 
"crisis"  upon  entering  multiplicity  or  relativism.   Forty 
percent  of  the  women  seemed  to  occupy  two  positions 
simultaneously,  either  dualistic  and  multiplistic,  or 
dualistic  and  relativistic.   This  was  not  true  for  the  men. 
Benack  (1982)  stated  that  the  women  seemed  comfortable 
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holding  two  very  different  constructions  of  reality  at  the 
same  time. 

Other  differences  between  the  men  and  women 
participants  emerged  as  well.   The  women  "thought  out  loud" 
for  longer  periods,  considered  many  alternatives,  discussed 
multiple  reasons  for  one  choice  or  another,  valued  opinions 
that  differed  from  their  own,  and  constructed  rationale  to 
substantiate  those  different  opinions.   "The  existence  of 
diversity  did  not  present  a  problem  and  female  subjects 
seemed  to  live  in  a  different  epistemological  universe  than 
the  men--a  universe  in  which  the  existence  of  diversity  is 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  assumption"  (Benack,  1982,  p.  15). 

Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  were  influenced  not  only  by 

Perry's  (1970)  work,  but  also  by  anecdotal  reports  and 

research  on  gender-related  differences  in  behavior.   They 

reviewed  those  writers  in  the  1970s  who  had  indicated  that 

girls  and  women  had  more  difficulty  than  boys  and  men 
in  asserting  their  authority  or  considering  themselves 
as  authorities,  ...  in  expressing  themselves  in 
public  so  that  others  will  listen,  ...  in  gaining 
respect  of  others  for  their  minds  and  their  ideas, 
.  .  .  and  in  fully  utilizing  their  capabilities  and 
training  in  the  world  of  work.  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986, 
p.  4-5) 

Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  noted  that  the  major  theorists  of 

human  development  had  been  men,  and  that  there  had  been  "a 

recurring  tendency  to  select  exclusively  or  predominantly 

male  samples  for  research"  (p.  6) .   Later,  when  women  were 

studied,  it  was  from  the  male  baseline.   Social  scientists 

then  evaluated  the  degree  to  which  women  either  conformed  or 
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diverged  from  the  masculine  experience  (Belenky  et  al . , 

1986)  . 

Evidence  of  masculine  bias  was  seen  in  models  of 
intellectual  development  that  labeled  those  mental  processes 
involved  in  consideration  of  the  abstract  and  impersonal  as 
"thought",  whereas  those  mental  processes  involved  in 
consideration  of  the  personal  and  interpersonal  were  labeled 
"emotion".   Much  more  was  written  about  the  development  of 
autonomy  and  independence,  abstract  critical  thought,  and 
principles  of  justice  than  about  the  development  of 
interdependence,  intimacy,  nurturance,  and  contextual 
thought  (Bakan,  1966;  Belenky,  et  al . ,  1986;  Chodorow,  1978; 
Gilligan,  1977,  1979,  1982a;  McMillan,  1982). 

Prior  to  their  research,  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  were 
involved  with  women  in  educational  and  clinical  settings. 
These  women  frequently  voiced  complaints  about  problems  or 
gaps  in  their  learning  and  doubted  their  intellectual 
competence.   They  seemed  to  learn  many  valuable  "lessons," 
not  from  their  academic  work,  but  within  the  context  of 
their  relationships.   Despite  the  increasing  numbers  of 
women  in  higher  education  institutions,  those  institutions 
have  continued  to  structure  the  learning  environment 
according  to  the  male  model  of  intellectual  development. 
Even  though  content  might  include  issues  of  concern  to 
women,  pedagogical  techniques  seemed  more  appropriate  to 
men.   "Relatively  little  attention  [had]  been  given  to  modes 
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of  learning,  knowing,  and  valuing  that  may  be  specific  to, 
or  at  least  common  in,  women"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  6). 

In  response  to  their  own  observations,  and  inspired  by 
the  work  of  Perry  and  Gilligan,  Belenky  et  al.  (1986) 
conducted  135  in-depth  interviews  over  a  5-year  period  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  epistemological  development.   They 
chose  to  listen  only  to  women  because  they  believed  that  the 
male  experience  already  had  been  articulated.   Interviews 
were  held  with  90  women  who  were  recent  alumnae  of  or  were 
currently  enrolled  in  six  different  formal  educational 
settings,  and  with  45  women  who  were  receiving  assistance 
with  their  parenting  skills  from  three  different  family 
services  agencies  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

As  a  result  of  their  research,  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
grouped  these  women's  perspectives  into  five  major 
epistemological  categories:   Silence,  Received  Knowledge, 
Subjective  Knowledge,  Procedural  Knowledge,  and  Constructed 
Knowledge.   These  perspectives  are  described  below: 

Silence.   Only  2  or  3  women  in  the  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  sample  viewed  the  world  from  this  perspective,  but 
others  described  having  had  this  outlook  in  the  past.   They 
were  generally  among  the  most  socially,  economically,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  in  the  sample. 

Though  the  term  "silence"  is  not  parallel  to  their 
other  terms  for  describing  epistemological  perspective, 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  thought  that  it  aptly  described  the 
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extreme  denial  of  self  and  dependence  on  external  authority- 
evidenced  by  these  women.   The  Silent  women  felt  that  they 
could  not  learn  and  that  they  had  nothing  important  to  say. 
They  viewed  words  as  powerful  weapons  that  separated  and 
diminished  people.   Even  those  women  who  expressed  minimal 
dialogue  with  others  had  an  absence  of  dialogue  with  "the 
self",  an  absence  of  introspection  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

The  Silent  women  were  isolated  from  others.   Their  ways 
of  knowing  were  "limited  to  the  present  (not  the  past  or  the 
future) ,  to  the  actual  (not  the  imaginary  and  the 
metaphorical),  to  the  concrete  (not  the  deduced  or  the 
induced) ,  to  the  specific  (not  the  generalized  or  the 
contextualized) ,  and  to  behaviors  actually  enhanced  (not 
values  and  motives  entertained)"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p. 

27)  . 

Authorities  were  seen  as  all-powerful  and  to  be  blindly 
obeyed.   Authorities  told  these  women  what  was  right  but  not 
why  it  was  right.   Acceptance  of  extreme  sex-role 
stereotypes  was  prevalent.   Men  were  viewed  as  active  and 
competent,  women  as  passive  and  incompetent  (Belenky  et  al . , 
1986)  . 

For  these  women  formal  schooling  had  been  limited  or 
had  reinforced  their  sense  of  failure.   School  confirmed 
their  fears  of  being  dumb,  another  place  to  remain  Silent 
(Belenky  et  al. ,  1986)  . 
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Received  Knowledge.   In  contrast  to  the  Silent,  who 
were  unaware  of  the  power  of  words  for  transmitting 
knowledge,  Received  Knowers  viewed  words  as  central  to  the 
knowing  process.   These  women  learned  by  listening,  an 
activity  that  they  found  a  very  active  and  demanding 
process.  They  interpreted  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  others  in 
concrete  and  dualistic  terms.   There  could  only  be  one  right 
answer;  all  others  were  wrong.   Open  to  what  others  had  to 
say,  these  women,  nevertheless,  had  considerable  difficulty 
speaking  for  themselves  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986). 

Most  of  the  Received  Knowers  often  found  the  power  of 
their  voice  and  mind  with  their  friends.   However,  those  who 
believed  that  they  received  all  knowledge  were  more  likely 
to  listen  to  authorities.   Learning  was  synonymous  with  the 
ability  to  receive,  retain,  and  return  the  words  of 
authorities.   They  still  believed  that  there  was  only  one 
right  answer  and  they  were  intolerant  of  ambiguity  (Belenky 
et  al.,  1986)  . 

Whereas  some  of  the  men  in  Perry's  (1970)  sample  only 
briefly  held  the  dualist  position,  the  simplest  way  of 
knowing  that  he  described,  they  identified  more  strongly 
with  authorities  than  did  Received  Knowers.   These  women 
did,  however,  look  to  authorities  for  definitions  of  the 
self.   Authority  could  reside  in  individuals  or  in  social 
expectations  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 
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Subjective  Knowledge.   Subjective  Knowers  developed  a 
sense  of  truth  as  "personal,  private  and  subjectively  known 
or  intuited"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  54).   Dualism 
continued  to  exist  in  the  conviction  that  there  were  still 
right  and  wrong  answers.   However,  Subjective  Knowers 
believed  that  truth  resides  within  the  person  and  that 
person  could  reject  answers  supplied  by  others.   These  women 
identified  inner  resources  for  knowing  and  valuing  and  found 
strength  within  themselves .  They  became  their  own 
authorities  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

Approximately  half  of  the  13  5  women  interviewed  were 
predominantly  Subjective  Knowers.   Most  of  them  had  grown  up 
in  less  advantaged,  more  permissive,  or  more  chaotic  than 
average  families.   Whereas  Perry's  men  described  academic 
exposure  to  diversity  of  opinion  as  the  catalyst  for 
movement  out  of  authority-dependent  dualism,  these  women 
associated  recent  changes  in  their  personal  life 
circumstances  as  the  cause  for  a  shift  in  perspective. 
Usually  these  personal  circumstances  involved  a  "crisis  of 
trust"  in  male  authority.   Having  believed  that  men  would 
care  for  them,  the  Subjective  Knowers  instead  experienced  an 
absence  of  stable  male  authority.   This,  combined  with  some 
type  of  confirmation  of  their  own  ability  to  take  control, 
more  often  preceeded  a  return  to  education  than  educational 
experiences  prompting  a  change  from  Received  to  Subjective 
Knowledge.   Positive  relationships  with  "maternal 
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authority,"  i.e.,  mothers,  sisters,  female  friends, 
grandmothers,  provided  further  assurance  that  women  could 
think  and  know  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

Perry's  (1970)  position  of  multiplicity  is  most  similar 
to  Belenky' s  subjectivism.   However,  although  Perry's  men 
took  up  the  "banner  of  multiplicity  with  vigor,"  Belenky's 
women  approached  this  independence  from  authority  more 
cautiously.   Silence  was  one  solution  for  the  women  who 
feared  open  rejection  of  authority.   Although  believing  that 
there  were  "multiple  personal  truths"  instead  of  one  "truth 
from  above,"  these  "silent  multiplists, "  nevertheless,  were 
reluctant  to  share  their  own  personal  truths  or  often 
discounted  their  opinions,  if  publicly  stated  (Belenky  et 
al.,  1986)  . 

Regardless  of  the  path  by  which  the  Subjective  Knowers 
arrived  at  self-reliance,  this  perspective  allowed  them  to 
redefine  the  nature  of  authority.   Authority  became  internal 
rather  than  external,  and  the  development  of  an  inner  voice 
signaled  the  emergence  of  a  sense  of  self,  of  agency,  and  of 
control.   Truth  became  an  intuitive  response  to  be 
experienced  and  trusted,  but  not  analyzed.   Indeed,  logic, 
analysis,  abstraction,  and  even  language  were  viewed  with 
distrust.   For  the  first  time  some  of  these  women 
articulated  the  difference  between  thinking  (from  without) 
and  feeling  (from  within).   Remote  authorities  were  rejected 
with  an  antirationalistic  attitude  by  some  Subjective 
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Knowers.   Instead,  each  individual's  view  of  truth  was  seen 
as  unique  and  worthy,  based  upon  personal  experience  and 
history,  not  the  scientific  method  and  objectivity. 
Subjective  Knowers  reconciled  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
grounds  that  everyone  has  to  define  "what  works"  for  them 
(Belenky  et  al. ,  1986)  . 

For  these  reasons,  firsthand  experience  was  viewed  by 
Subjective  Knowers  as  a  valuable  source  of  knowledge. 
Preferred  learning  methods  included  listening  and  watching 
(both  self  and  others) .   The  Subjective  Knowers  drew 
comparisons  between  their  own  experiences  and  those  of 
others.   A  nonjudgmental  attitude  was  also  an  important  part 
of  maintaining  connections  with  and  understanding  others 
(Belenky  et  al . ,  1986)  . 

Procedural  Knowledge.   Most  of  the  Procedural  Knowers 
in  the  sample  were  "privileged,  bright,  white,  and  young." 
Most  had  recently  graduated  from,  or  were  currently 
attending  prestigious  colleges.   When  they  spoke,  it  was 
with  the  voice  of  reason  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

Having  moved  from  reliance  upon  a  mixture  of  Received 
and  Subjective  Knowledge,  they  came  to  abandon  absolutism 
and  subjectivism  in  favor  of  "reasoned  reflection."   Some 
similarities  among  these  women  did  emerge,  which  may  have 
helped  explain  the  transition.   All  of  the  Procedural 
Knowers  had  encountered  challenges  to  their  old  ways  of 
knowing.   A  conflict  emerged  between  their  own  subjectivism 
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and  "the  absolutist  dictates  of  the  authorities."   At  first, 
the  women  attempted  to  defend  their  subjectivism.   They 
wrestled  with  authorities  who  were  benign  and  knowledgeable, 
not  unkind  or  vicious  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

These  women  then  began  to  change  their  basic 
assumptions  about  knowing.   They  began  to  argue  "that 
intuitions  may  deceive;  that  gut  reactions  can  be 
irresponsible  and  no  one's  gut  feeling  is  infallible;  that 
some  truths  are  truer  than  others;  that  they  can  know  things 
they  have  never  seen  or  touched;  that  truth  can  be  shared; 
and  that  expertise  can  be  respected"  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986). 

The  Procedural  Knowers  began  to  use  observation  and 
analysis  to  discover  truths  that  were  not  immediately 
accessible.   They  began  to  view  objects  and  events  as  more 
complex  than  they  had  previously  thought.   More  careful  not 
to  draw  hasty  conclusions,  they  were  open  to  the 
consideration  of  alternative  interpretations.   Still  feeling 
tentative  in  this  new  approach  to  knowing,  these  women  were 
preoccupied  with  acquiring  and  applying  procedures  for 
obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.   All  were  concerned 
with  the  process  of  knowledge  acquisition  as  opposed  to  the 
content  of  that  knowledge.   Skill  acquisition  led  to  a  sense 
of  mastery  and  control  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986). 

Among  the  Procedural  Knowers,  Belenky  et  al.  (1986) 
identified  two  forms  that  the  perspective  could  take.   For 
the  "Separate"  Knowers  the  theme  was  knowledge.   This  group 
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of  women  most  closely  resembled  the  men  in  Perry's  (1970) 
sample  who  were  beginning  to  discover  critical  reasoning. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  development  of  reasoning  to  the 
point  that  their  arguments  would  meet  the  standards  of  an 
external  authority.   The  orientation  of  the  Separate  Knower 
was  toward  impersonal  rules.   In  this  respect,  the  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers  also  sounded  similar  to  the  voices  of 
reason  and  morality  in  the  works  of  Kohlberg  and  Piaget 
(Belenky  et  al . ,  1986)  . 

The  other  form  of  Procedural  Knowledge  that  Belenky  et 
al.  (1986)  identified  was  "Connected"  Knowing.   For  these 
women  the  theme  was  understanding.   In  order  to  understand, 
an  intimate  and  equal  relationship  had  to  exist  between  the 
knower  and  the  object  (usually,  but  not  always,  a  person) . 
The  Connected  Knower  accepted,  and  did  not  evaluate,  the 
object.   Empathy  was  the  process  used  to  acquire  truth. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  understanding  how  others  came  to 
know,  rather  than  to  understand  what  others  knew  (Belenky  et 

al.,  1986)  . 

Constructed  Knowledge.   Although  some  of  the  Procedural 
Knowers,  both  Separate  and  Connected,  seemed  content  with 
this  perspective,  others  seemed  to  be  searching  for  some  way 
to  integrate  the  voice  of  reason  with  intuition  and  the 
expertise  of  others.   Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  recognized  in 
the  latter  "the  profound  lesson  that  even  the  most  ordinary 
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human  being  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  knowledge"  (p. 

133)  . 

The  women  who  came  to  view  the  world  in  this  integrated 
way  had  gone  through  an  intense  period  of  self -reflection 
and  self -analysis,  a  way  to  reconnect  with  their  intuitive 
side  and  to  critically  examine  the  contexts  that  had 
"confined  and  defined"  them.   What  emerged  was  "a  way  of 
thinking  about  knowledge,  truth  and  self  that  guides  the 
person's  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  personal 
commitments"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  136).   They  came  to 
"the  basic  insights  of  constructivist  thought:  All 
knowledge  is   constructed,    and   the  knower  is  an   intimate  part 
of   the  known"    (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  137). 

Constructive  Knowers  assumed  responsibility  for 
evaluating  and  reevaluating  their  assumptions  about 
knowledge.   For  this  reason  they  came  to  view  experts  in  a 
different  light.   Experts  had  to  appreciate  the  complexities 
of  knowledge  and  had  to  have  grounded  their  theories  in 
everyday  life  if  they  were  to  be  respected.   Contradictions 
were  understandable  once  these  women  assumed  that  knowledge 
was  contextual  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

The  acquisition  and  communication  of  knowledge  for 
Constructive  Knowers  occurred  through  talking,  listening, 
mutual  discourse,  exploration,  questioning,  speculation,  and 
sharing.   They  distinguished  this  "real  talk"  from  "didactic 
talk"  in  which  the  speaker  is  merely  interested  in  imparting 
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ideas,  not  in  sharing  or  developing  them.   "Real  talk"  was 
built  upon  reciprocity  and  cooperation,  not  domination 
(Belenky  et  al. ,  1986) . 

Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  acknowledged  that  these  five 
epistemological  perspectives  were  "not  necessarily  fixed, 
exhaustive,  or  universal  categories";  that  the  categories 
were  "abstract"  and  did  not  adequately  "capture  the 
complexities  and  uniqueness  of  an  individual  woman's  thought 
and  life";  that  "similar  categories  [could]  be  found  in 
men's  thinking,"  and  "that  other  people  might  organize  their 
observations  differently"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  15). 
Although  Perry  (1970)  described  his  positions  as  sequential, 
each  representing  an  advance  over  the  last,  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  believed  that  a  "universal  developmental  pathway"  was 
"far  less  obvious"  in  their  work.   This  might  have  been  due 
to  the  diversity  of  their  sample.   They  refrained  from  any 
determination  of  stages  in  women's  epistemological 
development,  and  recommended  that  future  work  be  directed  to 
the  reasons  that  women  shifted  from  one  perspective  to 
another  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  their  work  for 
women's  education,  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  observed  that  the 
structure,  the  curriculum,  and  the  pedagogical  practices  of 
many  institutions  of  higher  education  were  based  upon  the 
perspectives  most  often  associated  with  male  experiences. 
Many  of  the  women  in  this  sample  described  educational 
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situations  in  which  they  were  made  to  feel  stupid  and 
incapable  of  learning.   Their  encounters  with  authority- 
taught  them  that  experts  usually  tried  to  dominate  and 
control  the  less  knowledgeable.   In  some  cases  this  was 
attempted  through  the  withholding  of  information,  and  in 
others  by  assaulting  them  with  facts.   In  all  cases  these 
women  needed  to  know  that  they  were  capable  of  intelligent 
thought  at  the  onset  of  the  educational  experience,  not  at 
its  conclusion.   They  needed  recognition  and  confirmation  of 
what  they  already  knew,  not  just  a  promise  that  they  would 
become  knowledgeable  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

In  addition  these  women  wanted  to  learn  from  firsthand 
observation  as  opposed  to  what  they  perceived  as  "abstract" 
and  "out-of-context  learning."   Not  opposed  to  abstraction 
per  se,  they  wanted  to  use  concepts  to  make  sense  of  their 
everyday  experiences,  to  relate  one  to  the  other.   They 
wanted  to  start  with  private  experience  and  move  into  a 
"shared  public  language"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

All  of  the  women  wanted  some  structure  in  the 
educational  environment.   The  type  and  amount  of  desired 
structure  varied  with  epistemological  perspective.   However, 
the  most  common  complaint  was  excessive  control,  not  lack  of 
structure.   In  addition,  the  expectations  of  educators  were 
often  viewed  as  stifling  intellectual  growth  rather  than 
encouraging  it.   These  women  believed  that  efforts  to  meet 
faculty  expectations  were  often  reduced  to  the  simple  matter 
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of  pleasing  or  obeying  them.   This  was  especially- 
troublesome  when  the  teaching  and  evaluation  functions  of 
faculty  were  closely  linked.   Belenky  et  al.  (1986) 
recommended  that  a  separation  of  teaching  from  evaluation 
might  be  assistive  in  the  learning  process.   Evaluation  in 
the  broader  sense  could  include  collaboration  between 
teacher  and  student  in  the  determination  of  criteria  for 
that  evaluation. 

Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  also  discussed  the  teacher- 
student  relationship  at  its  best  as  a  shared  process,  one  in 
which  teachers  explain  and  discuss  their  thinking,  not  just 
their  conclusions.  In  this  type  of  "connected  teaching,"  the 
teacher  takes  the  same  risks  that  are  required  of  students. 
The  women  in  their  study  most  often  complained  about  faculty 
in  the  sciences  who  made  every  effort  possible  to  appear 
omniscient.   Between  the  scientific  expert  and  the  laymen 
learner  there  was  rarely  any  dialogue  (Belenky  et  al., 
1986)  . 

A  faculty  member  in  a  "connected  class"  would  encourage 
students  to  voice  their  uncertainties  without  penalty. 
Teacher  and  students  would  work  together  to  construct 
interpretations.   Adversarial  discourse  would  be  much  less 
prominent.   Consensus,  not  conflict,  would  turn  private 
truths  into  public  ideas.   Diversity  of  opinion  and  of 
approach  would  be  welcome.   Objectivity  would  be  redefined 
to  mean  "seeing  the  other,  the  student,  in  the  student's  own 
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terms"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  224).   This  implies 
recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  student's  epistemological 
perspective.   Learning  would  be  student-centered,  not 
teacher -centered. 

Subsequent  research,  using  the  Belenky  et  al .  findings, 
has  been  conducted  by  Saltonstall  (1989) .   She  combined 
qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  to  explore  the  modes  of 
learning  and  learning  experiences  preferred  by  adult  women 
students.   In  addition  to  a  demographics  questionnaire, 
Saltonstall  (1989)  administered  a  Personal  Perceptions 
questionnaire,  Saltonstall' s  Learning  Variations  Instrument, 
Moore's  (1987)  Standardized  Learning  Environment  Preferences 
Instrument,  Kolb's  (1985)  Learning  Style  Inventory,  and  Open 
Ended  Descriptions  to  94  women  students  in  selected  higher 
education  programs  at  one  university.   Seventeen  of  those  94 
students  were  also  interviewed  using  open-ended  questions 
from  Belenky  et  al .  (1986),  Gilligan  (1982),  and  McClelland 
(1976),  plus  additional  questions  constructed  by 
Saltonstall . 

Saltonstall  (1989)  concluded  that  three  patterns  or 
variations  of  learning  and  learning  strategies  emerged  from 
the  analysis  of  data:   the  Attending  variation  (similar  to 
Connected  Knowing  in  Belenky  et  al . ,  1986),  the  Challenging 
variation  (similar  to  Separate  Knowing  in  Belenky,  et  al . , 
1986),  and  the  Understanding  variation.   The  Understanding 
variation  was  an  unexpected  finding.   Although  compatible 
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with  the  Challenging  and  Attending  variations,  Saltonstall 

(1989)  believed  that  the  Understanding  variation  was  a 
pattern  of  its  own.  With  an  emphasis  upon  "the  larger 
context  within  which  events,  truths,  and  knowledge  occur" 

(Saltonstall,  1989,  p.  220),  students  who  utilized  the 
Understanding  variation  relied  on  "understanding  and 
suspending  judgment  in  order  to  view  ideas  and  thoughts  from 
another's  vantage  point"  (Saltonstall,  1989,  p.  219).   The 
recognition  of  differences  was  an  underlying  assumption  of 
this  variation.   In  the  process  of  suspending  judgment,  the 
student  using  the  Understanding  variation  invoked  a 
detached,  unemotional  stance,  a  stance  also  significantly 
correlated  with  the  Challenging  variation.   There  seemed  to 
be  a  movement  back  and  forth  between  "affective  immersion" 

(more  similar  to  the  Attending  variation)  and  "detached 
logic"  (more  similar  to  the  Challenging  variation) 

(Saltonstall,  1989)  . 

Saltonstall  (1989)  found  that  72%  of  her  sample 
preferred  the  Understanding  variation;  16%  preferred  the 
Attending  variation;  and  6%  preferred  the  Challenging 
variation.   The  three  variations  were  not,  however,  mutually 
exclusive,  and  all  of  the  women  used  each  one  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  sample  that  emerged  from 
the  data  were  consistent  with  the  works  of  Gilligan  (1977), 
Miller  (1976),  Witkin  (1976),  Salner  (1985),  and  Belenky  et 
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al.  (1986) .   The  most  prominent  of  these  was  that  a  majority 
of  the  learners  placed  importance  on  relationships,  desired 
to  maintain  connection,  were  sensitive  to  situation  and 
context,  were  concerned  with  effect,  and  were  nurturant 
(Saltonstall,  1989)  . 

Saltonstall  (1989)  concluded  that  these  results  had 
three  primary  implications  for  education:   (a)  classroom 
atmosphere  should  include  the  behaviors  and  learning 
approaches  that  women  prefer,  with  balance  between  a 
relational  and  challenging  climate  as  a  goal;  (b)  personal 
experiences,  self,  and  interpersonal  understanding  should  be 
viewed  as  important  areas  for  inquiry;  and,  (c)  faculty  and 
students  could  use  information  on  the  differences  among 
learners  to  understand  that  certain  methods  were  best  suited 
for  certain  tasks. 

Other  work  using  the  findings  of  Belenky  et  al.  (1986) 
is  ongoing.   For  instance,  Clinchy  and  Mansfield  (personal 
communication,  January  26,  1991)  have  begun  to  compare  men's 
and  women's  epistemological  perspectives.   These  results 
have  not  been  published  nor  have  any  other  results  that 
compare  men  and  women  according  to  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
epistemological  perspectives. 

A  few  individuals  have  contacted  Belenky  regarding  the 
application  of  her  findings  to  nurses  (personal 
communication,  March  3,  1991),  but  no  studies  that  address 
this  population  have  been  published.   Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
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noted  that  "the  contributions  and  perspectives  of  working 

women,  even  those  with  well  established  careers,  are  often 

over-looked  or  dismissed"  (p.  12)  in  the  study  of  women's 

development  and  behavior.   Similarly,  Astin  (1976)  remarked 

10  years  earlier,  that 

most  studies  of  women  in  adult  education  programs  have 
focused  on  women  in  search  of  identity  and  integrity, 
women  who  have  new  outwardly  directed  goals,  who 
require  more  assertive  behaviors,  and  who  are  actively 
assimilating  new  experiences.   Only  a  few  studies  have 
included  women  who  have  always  been  career-oriented  and 
who  have  returned  to  update  their  skills  or  to  develop 
new  skills,  (p.  46) 

An  examination  of  the  epistemological  perspectives  and 
education  experiences  of  female  RN-BSN  students  can 
contribute  to  the  continuing  evolution  of  epistemological 
development  theory  and  have  significance  in  efforts  to  meet 
the  education  needs  of  this  important  segment  of 
baccalaureate  nursing  students.   Such  research  would  address 
a  population  of  women  not  previously  studied  or  compared. 
In  addition,  examination  of  the  ways  RN-BSN  students  learn, 
know,  and  value  can  be  used  to  provide  more  meaningful 
curriculum  and  instruction  and  to  address  educational 
problems  identified  by  these  students. 

Nursing  Literature 

Using  a  modified  version  of  Rather's  (1990) 
classification  of  research  on  RN-BSN  students,  the  nursing 
literature  was  divided  into  six  topic  areas:   student 
demographic  profiles,  profiles  of  educational  programs; 
student  participation  (including  motivation,  barriers,  and 
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attrition) ;  professional  resocialization  and  role  theory  or 
conflict;  stress,  coping,  and  social  support  of  the  RN-BSN 
student;  and  application  of  adult  learning  and  adult 
development  theories  to  the  RN-BSN  student.   It  should  be 
noted  that  although  some  research  clearly  fell  into  one 
category  or  another  based  upon  the  variables  studied,  other 
research  overlapped  categories.   Findings  from  the  latter 
will  be  divided  into  those  categories  which  best  fit  the 
variables  of  interest.   It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  literature  concerned  with  RN-BSN 
students  that  was  not  research-based.   For  the  most  part 
these  articles  and  books  are  not  presented  in  the  review  of 
literature. 
Student  Demographics 

Five  studies  describing  demographic  data  on  RN-BSN 
students  were  published  between  1979  and  1987.   However, 
these  were  limited  to  either  one  institution's  students  or 
to  the  RN-BSN  students  in  one  state.   One  hundred  seventy 
RN-BSN  students  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Nursing  between  1972  and  1976  were 
surveyed  by  Rezler  and  Moore  (1978)  .   McGrath  and  Bacon 

(1979)  gathered  information  from  606  RN-BSN  students  in  nine 
counties  in  North  Carolina.   Information  from  210  registered 
nurses  in  Youngstown  State  University's  baccalaureate 
nursing  program  was  collected  by  Zorn  (1980)  in  1978.   Baj 

(1985)  gathered  data  on  18  demographic  variables  from  141 
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RN-BSN  students  in  California  and  compared  it  to  data  from 
110  basic  baccalaureate  students  in  that  state.   In  1987 
Fotos  reported  demographics  from  57  RN-BSN  students  enrolled 
in  Marshall  University's  nursing  classes. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  was  conducted  between  1986 
and  1987  for  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 
(AACN)  (Cassells  et  al . ,  1988).   Usable  data  were  collected 
from  461  deans  of  baccalaureate  nursing  programs  which 
provided  RN-BSN  education,  and  from  742  RN-BSN  students. 

Although  there  were  variations  in  the  means  and 
percentages  in  the  six  studies  reported  above,  and  some  of 
the  data  were  in  conflict,  nevertheless  a  demographic 
profile  of  RN-BSN  students  did  emerge.   The  mean  age  for  RN- 
BSN  students  varied  from  28  to  36  years.   Between  40%  and 
80%  of  the  students  were  married,  and  33%  to  66%  had 
children.   Female  students  constituted  between  95%  and  98.3% 
of  the  populations  surveyed. 

The  six  studies  differed  with  regard  to  the  type  of 
original  nursing  program  from  which  the  RN-BSN  students 
graduated.   The  three  older  studies  reported  a  majority  of 
the  students  were  hospital  diploma  graduates  whereas  the  two 
more  recent  studies  reported  a  majority  of  associate  degree 
graduates.   These  data  may  reflect  geographic  differences  in 
availability  of  basic  nursing  programs  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  most  associate  degree  programs  have  only  been  available 
since  the  1970s. 
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Work  experience  varied  in  length  from  less  than  1  year 
to  over  10  years  with  the  vast  majority  of  RN-BSN  students 
having  worked  for  at  least  3  years  since  graduation  from 
their  basic  nursing  program.   The  majority  had  worked  as 
hospital  staff  nurses  on  general  medical/surgical  floors  or 
in  intensive  care  units. 

Most  of  the  RN-BSN  students  continued  to  work  full-time 
and  attended  the  baccalaureate  program  part-time.   However, 
the  AACN  study  indicated  a  10%  increase  (from  34.2%  to 
44.5%)  in  full-time  enrollment  between  1986  and  1987 
(Cassells  et  al .  ,  1988).   The  vast  majority  of  RN-BSN 
students  maintained  at  least  a  B  average  in  their 
baccalaureate  studies  and  received  no  financial  aid.   The 
number  of  students  who  attended  public  versus  private 
institutions  varied  according  to  geographic  location 
(Cassells  et  al . ,  1988).   A  large  majority  of  RN-BSN 
students  attended  private/religious  institutions  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  with  slightly  more  attending 
public  institutions  than  private  in  the  midwest.   About 
twice  as  many  students  in  the  south  attended  public  rather 
than  private  schools,  and  the  vast  majority  of  western 
students  were  enrolled  in  public  education. 

The  picture  that  emerged  when  considering  all  reported 
data  on  RN-BSN  students  was  one  of  diversity  and 
heterogeneity.   In  general,  however,  these  students  were 
older  than  the  general  undergraduate  college  population,  and 
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had  assumed  those  roles  and  positions  characteristic  of 
adults  in  western  society. 
Program  Characteristics 

Historically,  baccalaureate  options  for  registered 
nurses  from  associate  degree  programs  and  diploma  schools 
can  be  divided  into  three  eras  (Shane,  1983) : 

1.  Between  1909  and  1960  university  baccalaureate 
nursing  programs  varied  greatly  in  their  requirements  for 
RNs.   Before  1950  very  few  RNs  actually  pursued  the  degree 
and  many  schools  only  required  them  to  complete  their 
general  education  courses.   Programs  differed  in  their 
awarding  of  credits  for  diploma  program  completion.   Many 
schools  included  specialized  programs  of  study  for  RNs  in 
nursing  education  or  nursing  administration. 

2.  Between  1960  and  1972  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  (NLN) ,  the  accrediting  body  for  schools  of  nursing, 
issued  a  policy  statement  that  mandated  a  single 
baccalaureate  nursing  program  for  both  generic  and  RN 
students.   They  required  that  all  students  complete  some 
nursing  courses  at  the  baccalaureate  level  and  prohibited 
the  awarding  of  blanket  credits  for  completion  of  diploma 
nursing  courses.   Many  university  schools,  in  fact,  required 
RNs  to  repeat  the  entire  nursing  curriculum  as  well  as  the 
general  education  courses. 

3.  The  period  from  1972  to  the  present  has  seen  the 
emergence  of  baccalaureate  programs  designed  exclusively  for 
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RNs.   Though  diploma  schools  were  declining,  associate 
degree  programs  were  increasing  in  number,  thus  ensuring 
ongoing  attention  to  the  issue  of  educational  mobility  for 

RNs. 

Studies  describing  characteristics  of  baccalaureate 
programs  for  RN-BSN  were  one  of  two  types,  either  case 
studies  of  a  particular  institution,  or  a  description  of  a 
sample  of  programs.   In  both  cases,  the  perceptions  were 
those  reported  by  faculty  or  administrators,  not  students. 

Searight  (1976)  and  other  faculty  at  California  State 
College,  Sonoma,  described  the  development  of  their  "second- 
step"  program.   Such  programs  were  designed  exclusively  for 
RN-BSN  students.   The  Second  Step  (Searight,  1976) 
chronicles  the  motivations,  curriculum  decisions,  learning 
strategies,  articulation  and  admission  issues,  philosophical 
bases,  faculty  interactions,  student  perceptions,  and 
evaluations  of  the  Sonoma  program. 

Similarly,  MacLean,  Knoll,  and  Kinney  (1985)  published 
a  10-year  case  study  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
experience  with  RN-BSN  education.   Survey  data  from  198 
graduates  were  used  to  describe  the  student  population  and 
to  present  some  measures  of  program  success.   The  authors 
reported  that  the  average  age  of  students  had  decreased  over 
time  and  that  the  proportion  of  students  from  associate 
degree  programs  was  approaching  that  of  diploma  school 
graduates . 
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Church,  Brian,  and  Searight  (1980)  then  surveyed  all 
second  step  programs  that  they  could  identify  in  the  United 
States.   Of  the  162  schools  that  they  located,  75  returned 
their  questionnaires.   Data  were  presented  regarding  the 
number  of  RN-BSN  graduates,  geographic  location  of  the 
programs,  faculty  characteristics,  admission  criteria, 
faculty  philosophy,  curriculum  designs,  and  faculty/student 
ratios.   Reported  student  characteristics  included  sex,  age, 
race,  and  type  of  basic  nursing  education. 

In  1985  Blatchley  and  Stephan  reported  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  57  four-year  generic  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs.   Generic  programs  require  RNs  to  meet  the  same 
course  objectives  as  non-nurse  students,  but  allow  them  to 
"challenge"  or  "test  out  of"  certain  basic  courses.   These 
authors  examined  admission  criteria,  challenge  policies  and 
procedures,  transition  courses,  and  faculty  efforts  to 
resocialize  RN  students  from  a  technical  to  a  professional 
orientation. 

Okunewick  (1985)  studied  three  nursing  programs  in 
western  Pennsylvania  to  determine  policies  and  curriculum 
structure  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  nontraditional 
adult  students.   RN-BSN  students  were  considered  as  part  of 
the  student  group.   In  interviews  with  faculty  and 
administrators,  the  author  noted  that  one  school  had 
developed  an  associate  degree  program  that  articulated 
directly  with  its  baccalaureate  program,  and  that  a  nursing 
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program  had  been  designed  for  completion  on  a  part-time 

basis. 

In  order  to  understand  how  baccalaureate  education  was 
provided  to  RNs  at  extension  sites,  Tiffany  and  Burson 
(1986)  studied  30  publicly-funded  schools  of  nursing  located 
in  primarily  rural  areas.   They  described  the  administrative 
structure  of  these  programs;  their  curricula,  resources, and 
faculty;  and  how  much  of  the  curriculum  was  actually  offered 
at  the  extension  site. 

The  AACN  RN  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Education  Special 
Report  (Cassells  et  al . ,  1988)  summarized  responses  from  461 
deans  of  nursing  programs  across  the  United  States.   The 
characteristics  of  participating  baccalaureate  programs  were 
presented.   These  included  a  general  description, 
administrative  structure,  budget  and  funding,  resources, 
types  of  programs,  future  plans,  and  accreditation  status. 
In  addition,  recruitment  policies,  admission  requirements, 
retention,  enrollment,  and  graduation  statistics  were 
summarized.   Curricula  were  examined  along  several 
dimensions  and  faculty  were  described. 

In  1989  Bednash,  Wulff,  and  Haux  reported  institutional 
characteristics,  program  characteristics,  enrollment  and 
graduation  data,  administrative  and  faculty  salaries,  and 
faculty  status  for  545-547  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree 
nursing  programs  across  the  United  States.   Rosenfeld  (1990) 
reported  program  data  from  1989,  the  results  of  the  National 
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League  for  Nursing's  annual  survey  of  all  state  approved 
schools  of  registered  nursing  and  higher  degree  programs. 
These  data  included  enrollment  and  graduation  figures  for 
RN-BSN  students  by  type  of  program. 

The  more  recent  and  more  comprehensive  studies 
described  a  broad  spectrum  of  educational  programs  for  RN- 
BSN  students.   From  small,  private,  RN-only,  second  step 
programs  to  large,  public,  multiprogram  institutions, 
baccalaureate  nursing  education  is  available  throughout  the 
United  States.   Specific  curricula  and  instruction  vary,  and 
many  nursing  programs  have  structured  options  for  RN-BSN 
students.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  program 
descriptions  represent  institutional  or  faculty 
perspectives.   What  these  characteristics  mean  to  students 
will  be  addressed  in  sections  to  follow. 
Participation 

Rather  (1990)  grouped  research  on  motivational  factors, 
barriers, and  attitudes  as  variables  affecting  the  RN-BSN 
student's  participation  in  baccalaureate  education. 
Attrition  was  another  factor  included  in  this  area  of 
research.   Different  authors  surveyed  non-student  RNs,  RN- 
BSN  students,  and/or  generic  students  at  various  points  in 
time  (pre-enrollment,  post-enrollment,  or  post-graduation) 
in  order  to  examine  student  perceptions  of  factors  affecting 
participation. 
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Hillsmith  (1978)  conducted  research  on  RN-BSN  student 
demographics,  motivations,  barriers,  and  attitudes  about  the 
baccalaureate  nursing  degree  while  she  was  enrolled  as  a  RN- 
BSN  student.   She  utilized  a  questionnaire,  but  also 
reported  written  comments  of  the  76  RN-BSN  students  in  her 
sample.   Eighty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  wanted  the  baccalaureate  degree  for  personal 
satisfaction.   Reasons  for  participation  in  baccalaureate 
education  included,  in  order,  better  job  opportunities, 
professional  competence,  a  belief  that  the  degree  would  soon 
be  mandatory,  and  thinking  that  the  degree  would  be  a 
requirement  for  promotion  or  a  different  job.   Eleven 
respondents  (14%)  wanted  the  BSN  in  order  to  continue  in  a 
master's  program.   Hillsmith  (1978)  found  that  one  of  the 
major  barriers  for  RN-BSN  students  was  ambivalence.   Though 
figures  were  not  given,  she  stated  that  a  common  theme  was 
believing  oneself  already  to  be  a  professional  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  the  professional  degree.   Other  barriers 
included  challenge  exams,  cost,  time,  curriculum  rigidity, 
and  family  strain,  in  that  order. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  RN-BSN  students  in 
Hillsmith' s  (1978)  study  cited  a  broader  and  sounder  base 
for  nursing  practice  as  a  major  benefit  of  the  BSN  program. 
Of  the  3  6%  who  disagreed  with  this  proposed  benefit  many 
compared  their  basic  nursing  program  with  the  BSN  program 
and  found  the  latter  lacking.   Again,  anger  and  frustration 
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emerged  as  some  of  the  RN  students  believed  that  the  BSN  was 
being  imposed  upon  them  by  others  (ie.  supervisors, 
institutions,  professional  leaders) . 

Twelve  RN-BSN  students  wrote  a  description  of  their 
experiences  in  a  transitional  course  in  which  they  explored 
nursing  education  and  practice  issues  (Portnoy  et  al . , 
1980)  .   Initially  ambivalent  about  nursing  as  a  career,  and 
angry  about  the  demands  of  the  baccalaureate  program,  these 
students  acknowledged  an  emerging  professional  identity  by 
the  end  of  the  course.   They  believed  that  they  were  able  to 
see  patients  holistically  on  a  health-illness  continuum  and 
in  the  context  of  the  greater  health  care  delivery  system. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  factors  that  working 
registered  nurses  reported  as  influencing  enrollment  in 
baccalaureate  nursing  programs,  Pollok  (1979)  surveyed  3  02 
RNs  in  Virginia.   These  respondents  reported  that  potential 
job  improvement,  relevant  and  useful  courses,  affordable 
tuition/ fees,  convenient  course  schedules,  part-time  study, 
reasonable  program  length,  desire  for  knowledge,  program 
within  25  miles,  desire  for  baccalaureate  degree,  adequate 
knowledge  about  the  program,  and  self-directed  learning 
opportunities  were  factors  that  would  encourage  their 
enrollment  in  baccalaureate  nursing  education.   Barriers  to 
enrollment  included  possible  loss  of  job  and  income, 
tuition/fees,  commuting  distance,  and  time  for  program 
completion. 
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Thompson  (1989)  used  a  qualitative  approach  to  explore 
factors  affecting  RNs  pursuit  of  the  BSN.   She  interviewed 
18  RN-BSN  students  to  understand  their  participation  in 
light  of  professional,  life  stage,  and  individual  factors. 
Using  Lewin's  Force  Field  analysis,  Thompson  developed  an 
explanatory  model  that  considered  motivation,  commitment, 
and  feelings,  RN-BSN  students  as  adults,  and  support 
systems . 

Several  studies  compared  non-student  RNs  with  RN-BSN 
students  with  regard  to  participation.   Ludington  (1980) 
examined  reasons  for  returning  to  school,  future  education 
and  work  plans,  and  general  orientation  toward  work  and 
career  among  RNs  not  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  study  in 
Florida  with  those  enrolled.   The  most  important 
differentiating  factors  were  work  commitment  and  a  view  of 
work  as  a  career  by  the  RN-BSN  students.   This  group  was 
also  future-oriented  and  goal-directed.   Hoffman  (1981) 
likewise  compared  RN-BSN  students  with  non-student  RNs.   The 
former  were  younger,  more  likely  to  have  college-educated 
spouses,  had  higher  GPAs  in  their  basic  programs,  and 
planned  further  education.   They  expected  to  become  more 
self-directed,  to  increase  their  job  responsibilities  and 
status,  and  to  expand  their  opportunities  and  change  roles. 
Inman  (1982)  surveyed  a  random  sample  of  RNs  in  Texas 
to  determine  reasons  for  participation  or  nonparticipation 
in  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   Motivations  for 
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returning  to  school  included  desire  for  new  knowledge, 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  increased  professional  status. 
Respondents  who  were  employed  full-time  and  were  self- 
supporting  most  often  cited  desired  salary  increase, 
preparation  for  future  needs,  and  professional  advancement 
as  reasons  for  their  return  to  school.   Barriers  to 
enrollment  were  listed  as  family/home  responsibilities, 
insufficient  time  and  money,  and  comfort  with  present 
skills.   Respondents  who  had  young  children  and  were 
unemployed  most  often  gave  family/home  responsibilities  as 
their  reason  for  not  participating  in  baccalaureate  study. 

In  1987  Whaley  reported  a  study  comparing  selected 
characteristics  of  RN-BSN  students  with  non-student  RNs . 
The  two  samples  were  similar  with  regard  to  family  income, 
children,  educational  and  occupational  levels  of  fathers  and 
spouses,  basic  nursing  program,  and  personality  needs.   They 
were  dissimilar  in  age,  sibling  position  in  family  of 
origin,  years  in  nursing,  advanced  education,  and 
educational  and  occupational  level  of  mothers.   More  non- 
student  RNs  worked  in  administrative  positions.   RN-BSN 
students  had  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  programs  for  personal 
growth  or  professional  advancement  whereas  non-students  were 
satisfied  with  their  professional  status.   Student 
respondents  were  influenced  to  participate  by  debate  over 
criteria  for  entry  into  professional  nursing  practice. 
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Fotos  (1987)  administered  a  modified  Education 
Participation  Scale  (EPS)  to  57  RN-BSN  students  enrolled  at 
Marshall  University.   These  students  rated  the  following 
motivators,  in  descending  order,  as  significant  reasons  for 
their  participation  in  nursing  courses:   to  help  earn  a 
degree,  to  keep  up-to-date  professionally,  to  satisfy  an 
inquiring  mind  and  to  learn  something  new,  to  acquire 
credentials,  to  improve  the  ability  to  serve  mankind,  to 
interact  with  professional  colleagues,  to  maintain 
competitiveness  for  professional  advancement,  to  gain 
insight  into  human  relations,  to  prepare  for  service  to  the 
community,  and  to  increase  status  in  the  job.   These  reasons 
fell  within  four  of  the  seven  EPS  motivational  orientations 
(improvement  in  social  welfare  skills,  professional 
knowledge,  professional  advancement,  and  acquisition  of 
credentials) .   None  of  the  reasons  that  would  indicate 
compliance  with  authority,  improvement  in  social  relations, 
or  relief  from  routine  were  rated  as  significant  motivators 
for  enrollment.   Lethbridge  (1989)  conducted  a  similar  study 
and  surveyed  132  RN-BSN  students  in  a  rural  New  England 
state.   Using  a  modified  EPS  she  also  found  that  these 
students  were  primarily  motivated  by  professional 
advancement,  knowledge,  and  improvement  in  social  welfare 
skills . 

Barriers  experienced  by  first-line  nurse  managers 
enrolled  in  RN-BSN  education  were  explored  by  Kmetz  (1987)  . 
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Using  Cross'  (1981)  taxonomy,  this  researcher  examined 
institutional,  situational,  and  dispositional  barriers 
perceived  by  these  students.   Obtaining  credit  for  non- 
classroom  learning  and  academic  counseling  were  significant 
institutional  barriers.   Working  full-time  and  reluctance  to 
use  family  funds  for  education  were  significant  situational 
barriers.   Role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  were  considered 
significant  dispositional  barriers. 

Murdock  (1986)  studied  responses  from  RN-BSN  graduates 
of  17  baccalaureate  programs  to  explore  the  hindering  and 
helpful  conditions  that  they  encountered  during  their 
educational  experiences.   Multiple  role  strain  and 
educational  costs  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
hindering  conditions.   Other  barriers  included  issues  of 
flexibility,  individualization,  and  curricular  relevance. 
Personal  and  situational  coping  strategies  were  used  by 
students  to  deal  with  multiple  role  strain.   Educational 
strategies  that  increased  the  flexibility  and  accessibility 
of  program  offerings,  and  that  challenged  these  students, 
were  viewed  as  helpful. 

The  AACN  study  (Cassells  et  al . ,  1988)  reported  reasons 
given  by  RN-BSN  students  for  pursuit  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree.   Over  half  of  the  742  respondents  indicated  the 
following  motivations:   greater  opportunity  for  career  and 
educational  mobility,  a  desire  to  have  a  bachelor's  degree, 
opportunities  for  personal  and  professional  growth  and 
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development,  employment  limitations  without  the  BSN,  and 
desire  to  pursue  advanced/graduate  education.   The  reasons 
cited  as  moderately  to  very  important  in  selecting  their 
particular  baccalaureate  program  included  acceptance  of 
transfer  credit,  convenient  location,  and  flexible 
class/clinical  schedule. 

Wilson  and  Levy  (1978)  used  a  grounded  theory  approach 
to  analyze  attrition  among  RN-BSN  students  who  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  a  California  BSN  program  in  1976.   Fourteen 
students  were  interviewed  and  data  revealed  three  categories 
of  student  commitment  to  nursing  practice.   Commitment  to 
nursing  practice  was  differentiated  from  commitment  to 
practice  setting.   Students'  expectations  of  the  BSN  program 
were  influenced  by  their  previous  educational  experiences, 
and  there  was  an  interaction  between  expectations  and 
commitment.   Students  who  withdrew  from  the  BSN  program  were 
separated  into  three  categories.   Those  who  "stepped  out" 
had  plans  to  return  when  they  could  work  out  a  better 
balance  between  pressures  and  coping  strategies.   Students 
who  "dropped  in"  sought  another  career  or  another  school  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  better  match  between  their  perceptions 
of  the  program  and  their  views  of  themselves.   "Switching 
out"  occurred  when  students  quit  school  but  had  no 
alternative  career  or  educational  plans.  Typically,  the  last 
group  of  students  expressed  low  commitment  to  nursing. 
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Dehn  (1985)  compared  80  RN-BSN  students  who  were 
enrolled  and  21  RNs  who  had  withdrawn  from  a  baccalaureate 
nursing  program  to  determine  whether  social  support, 
employer  support,  and  life  change  were  related  to 
educational  persistence.   She  concluded  that  the  persisting 
students  had  found  more  respect  for  their  educational 
endeavors  than  had  non-persisters .   In  addition  the 
persisters  had  managed  to  solve  financial  problems, and 
locate  jobs  and  housing  closer  to  campus  than  non- 
persisters  . 

The  742  RN-BSN  student  respondents  in  the  Cassells  et 
al.  (1988)  study  listed  peer  support  and  RN-only  courses  as 
moderately  to  very  effective  strategies  assisting  them  to 
complete  the  baccalaureate  curriculum.   Specific  faculty 
advisors,  tailored  course  requirements,  formal  student- 
faculty  communication  channels,  flexible  scheduling,  off- 
campus  courses,  modified  clinical  requirements,  faculty  who 
met  RN-BSN  student  needs,  and  transition/bridge  courses  were 
cited  as  slightly  to  moderately  effective  completion 
strategies . 

This  body  of  research  presented  a  variety  of  findings 
regarding  RN-BSN  students'  participation  in  baccalaureate 
education.   The  ranking  of  motivators  and  barriers  seemed  to 
vary  somewhat  with  the  various  samples  involved.   How 
students  cope  with  perceived  barriers  will  be  explored  in  a 
later  section. 
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Resocialization  and  Role  Theory 

Professionalization  has  been  an  ongoing  issue  of 
concern  for  the  nursing  profession  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  training  schools  in  the  mid  to  late  1800s. 
Minimum  educational  qualifications  for  professional  practice 
continue  to  be  debated  among  nurses  and  nursing  leaders 
today.   Consequently,  the  professional  socialization  of 
students  has  had  the  attention  of  nursing  educators  for  some 
time.   Registered  nurse  baccalaureate  students,  having  been 
graduated  from  either  an  associate  degree  program  or  a 
hospital  diploma  school,  present  different  kinds  of 
socialization  issues  than  do  basic  students  in  their 
baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   For  these  reasons  a  good 
deal  of  nursing  research  has  focused  upon  the  RN-BSN 
student's  changing  role  orientation,  role  conceptualization, 
and/or  resocialization  from  the  technical  to  the 
professional  role. 

Six  different  studies  measured  changes  in  RN-BSN 
students'  bureaucratic,  service,  and  professional  role 
conceptions.   Spencer  (1981)  compared  associate  degree  RN- 
BSN  student,  diploma  school  RN-BSN  students,  and  generic 
baccalaureate  students  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
their  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   As  a  total  group  the 
RN  students  had  increases  in  professional  role  conception  as 
they  progressed  through  their  BSN  program.   A  decrease  was 
noted  in  their  bureaucratic  role  conception.   There  were  no 
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significant  differences  between  the  associate  degree  RN-BSN 
students  and  the  diploma  school  RN-BSN  students. 

Whelan  (1984)  measured  the  role  orientation  of  74  RN- 
BSN  students  in  one  baccalaureate  program,  comparing 
entering  students  with  exiting  students.   Beginning  students 
demonstrated  a  stronger  bureaucratic  orientation  and  exiting 
students  had  a  stronger  professional  orientation  than  their 
counterparts.   Both  groups  had  strong  service  role 
conceptions,  but  the  exiting  students  measured  higher  than 
the  entering  students. 

Registered  nurse  baccalaureate  students  in  13  different 
nursing  programs  were  studied  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  their  baccalaureate  programs.   Blicharz  (1985)  found 
that  the  predominant  role  conception  for  these  455  students 
was  the  professional  role  orientation.   The  greatest 
discrepancies  between  real  and  ideal  bureaucratic  and 
professional  ideologies  and  values  were  noted  by  students  in 
their  last  nursing  course.   However,  role  conflict  was  not  a 
significant  issue. 

Hunter  (1985)  compared  the  role  conceptions  of  entering 
and  exiting  RN-BSN  students  in  three  RN-only  baccalaureate 
programs,  and  of  exiting  RN-BSN  students  from  RN-only 
baccalaureate  programs  with  exiting  non-nurse  students  from 
generic  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   She  found  that 
exiting  RN-BSN  students  who  had  attended  an  RN-only 
baccalaureate  program  differed  significantly  from  entering 
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RN-BSN  students  on  professional  role  conceptions,  but  not  on 
humanitarian  (service)  and  bureaucratic  role  conceptions. 
RN-only  program  students  held  higher  bureaucratic  role 
conceptions  and  lower  humanitarian  role  conceptions  than 
generic  nursing  graduates. 

Two  studies  were  published  in  1987  that  examined  role 
conceptions,  role  conflict/strain,  and  integrative  behaviors 
of  RN-BSN  students.   Hogle  (1987)  compared  31  RN-BSN 
students  enrolled  in  non-nursing  courses  with  34  RN-BSN 
students  in  nursing  courses  in  eight  different  baccalaureate 
programs  in  the  Chicago  area.   Results  indicated  no 
significant  differences  in  role  strain  or  role  conception 
between  the  two  groups.   Gaines  (1987)  compared  the  role 
conceptions  of  generic  baccalaureate  graduates,  RN-BSN 
graduates  from  traditional  programs,  and  RN-BSN  graduates 
from  non-traditional  programs.   Data  analysis  yielded  no 
significant  differences  in  professional  or  bureaucratic  role 
conceptions,  professional  or  bureaucratic  role  conflict,  and 
integrative  behaviors. 

Other  researchers  have  studied  role  conflict  and/or 
role  ambiguity  among  RN-BSN  students.   In  1983  Baj  reported 
a  survey  of  141  RN-BSN  student  and  110  generic  students  in 
18  generic  nursing  programs  in  California.   No  significant 
differences  in  levels  of  role  stress  and  role  strain  were 
noted  between  the  two  groups.   Role  ambiguity  was  a 
predictor  of  role  strain  in  both  groups.   Irby  (1983)  also 
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explored  differences  between  generic  baccalaureate  students' 
and  RN-BSN  students'  role  conflict  and  ambiguity.   No 
significant  differences  were  found,  but  there  were  positive 
correlations  among  role  conflict,  role  ambiguity,  and 
stress.   Role  conflict  was  also  the  topic  of  Campaniello' s 
1988  study  of  RN-BSN  students  as  multiple  role  women.   A 
survey  of  155  full-time  RN-BSN  students  indicated  moderate 
role  conflict  in  34%  of  the  sample,  and  strong  role  conflict 
in  an  additional  30%  of  respondents.   The  single  most 
important  explanation  of  role  conflict  was  motherhood.   The 
greater  the  number  of  roles  held  by  these  RN-BSN  students, 
the  greater  their  sense  of  well-being.   However,  particular 
roles,  ie.,  parenthood,  did  influence  role  conflict. 

Little  and  Brian  (1982)  studied  personality 
characteristics  and  change  in  professional  attitudes  among 
RN-BSN  students  at  entry  into  and  at  graduation  from  second- 
step  programs.   They  identified  three  professional  attitudes 
which  were  equitably  distributed  in  each  group. 
"Challengers"  demanded  intellectual  and  technical  challenge, 
sought  ways  to  increase  creativity  and  insight,  but  were 
cautious  in  their  commitment  to  the  nursing  profession. 
They  had  high  autonomy  and  personal  integration  scores  and 
low  tolerance  for  abstractions.   "Interactors"  placed  a  high 
value  on  the  nurse-patient  relationship  and  were  more 
committed  to  nursing  as  a  profession.   They  saw  nursing  as 
an  interpersonal  challenge  and  believed  that  it  would  meet  a 
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variety  of  their  needs.   The  "Mainstreamers"  were  satisfied 
with  a  more  traditional  view  of  nursing,  ie.  clearcut  lines 
of  authority,  and  scored  significantly  lower  in  autonomy. 

In  terms  of  program  impact  on  these  RN-BSN  students, 
Little  and  Brian  (1982)  identified  significant  intellectual 
gains.   Graduating  students  were  more  personally  integrated 
and  less  utilitarian  in  their  values.   As  a  group  they 
became  more  homogeneous  with  regard  to  professional 
preferences  and  involvement.   These  students  had 
"professional"  images  of  nursing  when  they  entered  RN-BSN 
study.   Those  with  more  professional  orientations  were  more 
likely  to  question  and  consider  alternatives. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Nursing  (1983) 
studied  500  RN-BSN  students  in  four  different  baccalaureate 
programs  between  1979  and  1982.   Changes  in  work-related 
value  systems,  indicative  of  a  transition  from  technical  to 
professional  outlooks  on  nursing,  were  part  of  the  findings. 
A  professional  outlook  in  nursing  was  defined  as 
multidimensional,  including  identification  with  nursing  as 
an  organized  profession,  belief  in  the  use  of  expanded  forms 
and  sources  of  knowledge,  acceptance  of  holistic  approaches 
to  nursing,  and  belief  in  the  capacity  of  nurses  to  act 
autonomously  and  make  independent  decisions. 

Thurber  (1988)  compared  entering  and  exiting  registered 
nurse  students  enrolled  in  five  generic  and  three  second- 
step  baccalaureate  programs  with  regard  to  their  motivations 
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for  the  BSN,  expectations  of  the  baccalaureate  program,  and 
acquisition  of  professional  attitudes.   Registered  nurse 
baccalaureate  students  entering  the  second-step  programs  had 
significantly  more  professional  attitudes  than  those 
entering  generic  programs.   Differences  between  exiting 
groups  were  not  significant. 

Particular  attributes  considered  to  be  associated  with, 
or  indicative  of  professionalism,  were  the  variables  of 
interest  to  Soef je  (1985) .   She  compared  scores  for  autonomy 
and  for  problem-solving  ability  among  110  entering  and  13  6 
exiting  RN-BSN  students  from  ten  Texas  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs.   Exiting  students  scored  significantly  higher  than 
entering  students  on  the  autonomy  measure,  and  scored 
significantly  higher  on  four  of  the  five  measures  of 
problem-solving.   Lapham- Alcorn  (1984)  chose  to  compare 
self-actualization  scores  and  leadership  scores  for 
beginning  and  graduating  associate  degree,  generic 
baccalaureate,  and  RN-BSN  students  in  Florida  nursing 
programs.   Data  analysis  demonstrated  no  significant 
differences  on  self-actualization  among  students  beginning 
and  graduating  in  the  three  types  of  educational  programs. 
Graduating  students'  leadership  scores  were  also  similar. 

Using  an  instrument  to  measure  professionalism  Davis 
(1986)  found  significant  correlations  between  those  scores 
and  the  following  characteristics  for  205  RNs  accepted  for, 
or  enrolled  in,  second-step  nursing  programs:   progression 
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towards  the  BSN  degree,  membership  and  participation  in 
professional  nursing  organizations,  type  of  nursing  practice 
experience,  and  occupational  satisfaction.   Non-nursing 
baccalaureate  degrees,  the  influence  of  a  mentor,  and  the 
amount  of  nursing  practice  experience  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  professionalism  scores.   Powell  (1986) 
compared  selected  professional  characteristics  of  74  generic 
baccalaureate  and  RN-BSN  graduates.   Significant  differences 
were  noted  on  two  items:   more  RN-BSN  students  attended 
inservice  education  at  their  employing  agencies,  and  more 
generic  students  thought  the  baccalaureate  degree  was 
necessary  for  practice  as  a  registered  nurse. 

Defining  three  interpersonal  orientations,  compliant, 
aggressive,  or  detached,  Rendon  (1983,  1987)  compared  these 
with  perceptions  of  167  RN-BSN  students  regarding  the 
student  role.   Students  with  high  compliant  orientation 
expressed  enjoyment  and  involvement  in  the  student  role. 
Those  with  high  aggressive  orientation  reported  enjoyment, 
but  did  not  believe  the  curriculum  was  appropriate,  were 
uncomfortable  being  older  students,  and  did  not  have  a 
feeling  of  belonging.   Detached  students  also  felt  the 
curriculum  was  inappropriate.   Full-time  students  and  older 
students  expressed  greater  congruence  in  the  student  role 
than  did  part-time  students.   However,  as  years  of 
employment  (nursing  experience)  increased,  students  found 
the  curriculum  less  appropriate. 
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Swanson  (1987)  presented  data  from  194  basic 
baccalaureate  student  and  RN-BSN  students  in  second- 
step  and  in  generic  baccalaureate  programs.   She  measured 
role  involvement,  quality  of  effort  in  the  student  role,  and 
nursing  performance.   Registered  nurses  in  the  second-step 
program  scored  significantly  higher  on  role  involvement  than 
did  basic  baccalaureate  students.   Both  RN-BSN  groups  scored 
significantly  higher  than  generic  students  in  nursing 
performance.   Role  involvement  was  positively  and 
significantly  correlated  with  quality  of  effort  as  a  student 
and  with  nursing  performance.   No  significant  differences 
were  evident  between  the  two  RN-BSN  student  groups . 

In  1987  Lawler  and  Rose  published  a  comparison  of  25 
senior  generic  baccalaureate  students,  18  senior  RN-BSN 
students,  and  3  6  senior  associate  degree  students  on  two 
instruments  measuring  professionalism.   All  students  were 
attending  one  of  three  nursing  programs  in  North  Carolina, 
and  all  were  within  two  to  three  weeks  of  graduation.   The 
authors  reported  that  the  RN-BSN  students  consistently 
scored  higher  on  one  of  the  two  measures  of  professionalism. 
On  the  second  scale,  the  RN-BSN  group  exhibited 
significantly  more  role  congruency  between  perceived  ideal 
and  actual  professional  role  behaviors  than  the  ADN  student 
groups.   The  results  of  the  study  suggested  that  the  RN-BSN 
graduate  was  a  more  professional  product  than  either  the 
generic  BSN  or  the  ADN  graduate. 
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Lynn,  McCain,  and  Boss  (1989)  conducted  a  five-year, 
longitudinal  study  of  the  professional  socialization  of  RN- 
BSN  and  generic  baccalaureate  students.   The  RN-BSN 
students'  entry  and  exit  scores  were  not  significantly 
different  whereas  those  of  the  generic  students  were.   Entry 
scores  for  RN-BSN  students  were  significantly  different  from 
generic  students,  indicting  that  the  former  were  more 
professional  when  admitted  to  baccalaureate  study.   The 
authors  concluded  that  RN-BSN  students'  professionalism  did 
not  change  significantly  during  their  baccalaureate 
education,  while  the  generic  students'  did.   They 
recommended  additional  research  using  a  different 
theoretical  perspective  for  analysis. 

In  1983  Smullen  reported  her  ethnographic  study  of  the 
resocialization  of  RN-BSN  students  from  the  technical  to  the 
professional  role.   Four  hundred  hours  of  observations  and 
interviews  with  122  RNs  in  two  second-step  programs  were 
analyzed  using  grounded  theory  as  the  interpretive 
framework.   Increases  in  professionalism  (ie.  autonomy, 
accountability,  responsibility)  were  evident  as  were  changes 
in  other  aspects  of  these  students'  lives.   Participants 
discussed  the  difficulties  of  managing  multiple  roles,  the 
importance  of  peer  group  support,  the  acquisition  of  a  sense 
of  power,  and  their  struggles  to  retain  the  credibility  of 
practical  knowledge  in  the  face  of  faculty  idealism. 
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Lytle  (1989)  analyzed  the  movement  of  RN-BSN  students 

from  technical  to  professional  nursing  practice  according  to 

Mezirow's  (1978,  1981)  ten-step  process  of  perspective 

transformation.   Perspective  transformation  is  the 

emancipatory  process  of 

becoming  critically  aware  of  how  and  why  the  structure 
of  psycho-cultural  assumptions  has  come  to  constrain 
the  way  we  see  ourselves  and  our  relationships, 
reconstituting  this  structure  to  permit  a  more 
inclusive  and  discriminating  integration  of  experience 
and  acting  upon  these  understandings.  (Mezirow,  1981, 
p.  6) 

He  identified  10  steps  in  the  process  of  perspective 

transformation  that  Lytle  used  to  analyze  interviews  with  20 

RN-BSN  students  enrolled  in  two,  private  universities  in  the 

Chicago  area.   She  concluded  that  in  the  process  of  their 

baccalaureate  experiences  three  RNs  only  moved  through  the 

first  four  steps,  and  ten  more  completed  less  than  all  ten 

steps.   The  remaining  7  participants  experienced  the 

complete  process  of  perspective  transformation  from  the 

technical  to  professional  nursing  role. 

The  nursing  research  literature  on  resocialization  and 

role  theory  is  extensive.   The  use  of  a  variety  of  measures 

of  professionalism  makes  comparisons  across  studies 

difficult.   What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  research  in 

this  area  has  attempted  to  measure  change  in  these  students 

as  a  result  of  their  RN-BSN  education  though  that  change  has 

been  restricted  to  professionalism. 
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Stress,  Coping,  and  Social  Support 

Rather  (1990)  categorized  another  area  of  nursing 
literature  as  research  on  stress,  coping,  and  the  social 
support  networks  of  RN-BSN  students.   Researchers  have 
examined  RN-BSN  students'  perceptions  of  stressors  and  their 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  stress  during  the  baccalaureate 
program. 

Lee's  (1984b)  dissertation,  reported  in  three  different 
articles  (1984a,  1987  and  1988),  identified  the  stressful 
clinical  and  academic  experiences  of  111  registered  nurse 
baccalaureate  students  in  eight  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs  in  California.   In  addition  she  analyzed  the 
actions  students  took  to  cope  with  those  experiences. 
Academic  incidents,  rather  than  clinical  incidents,  were 
more  often  stressful  although  the  amount  of  stress 
experienced  was  not  significantly  different  for  the  two. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  in  amount  of  stress  for 
the  71  RN-BSN  students  in  second-step  programs  versus  the  40 
enrolled  in  generic  programs.   Eighty-two  percent  of 
students  reported  the  use  of  direct  action  as  opposed  to 
palliation  in  order  to  deal  with  stress.   Such  actions 
included  actions  to  conquer  the  problem,  and  use  of  family, 
friends,  peers,  and  faculty  as  sources  of  support.   The 
students'  first  responses  were  the  only  ones  coded,  however, 
preventing  the  analysis  of  multiple  sources  of  stress  and 
multiple  coping  mechanisms. 
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One  hundred  eight  RN-BSN  students  in  11  baccalaureate 
programs  near  New  York  City  were  the  subjects  of  Vicino's 
(1987)  study  of  sources  of  stress  and  coping  methods.   These 
students  indicated  that  academic  concerns  were  the  most 
stressful,  and  that  time  and  personal  concerns  were  also 
issues.   Emotion-focused  coping  methods,  as  well  as  problem- 
focused  coping  methods,  were  used  more  often  as  the  level  of 
perceived  stress  increased. 

Powers  (1984)  examined  personal,  situational,  and 
social  support  variables  associated  with  achievement  in  53 
RN-BSN  students.   Highest  levels  of  support  came  from  family 
and  friends.   Support  networks  usually  contained  about  12 
people.   Contact  with  a  mentor  was  significant  to  students 
interested  in  professional  advancement.   Similarly,  McBride 
(1985)  reported  results  from  a  study  of  88  RN-BSN  students 
as  they  adjusted  to  multiple-role  demands.   Average  support 
networks  consisted  of  21  people,  mainly  family  members. 
Affective  support  was  most  common,  followed  by  direct  aid, 
and  then  by  affirmation. 

In  1987  Mattson  published  a  study  on  the  relationship 
between  effective  coping  strategies  and  the  developmental 
maturity  of  13  8  RN-BSN  students  in  one  California 
baccalaureate  program.   Students  who  scored  higher  in  a 
measure  of  adult  development  used  different  coping 
strategies  than  those  with  a  low  level  of  maturity. 
Successful  copers  used  "problem-focused,"  "social  support," 
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and  "positive-focus"  strategies,  whereas  ineffective 
students  used  "self -blame"  and  "wishful  thinking"  as  coping 

strategies . 

Kausch  (1988)  examined  health  promotion  behaviors,  role 
strain,  self  esteem,  family  stress  level,  marital 
adjustment,  spousal  support,  and  coping  mechanisms  among  3  01 
RN-BSN  students  in  13  Wisconsin  nursing  programs.   All 
subjects  reported  role  strain  and  the  use  of  many  health 
promotion  behaviors.   Role  strain  correlated  negatively  with 
health  promotion  behaviors  and  marital  adjustment,  and  was 
positively  correlated  with  family  stress.   Low  self-esteem 
was  a  positive  predictor  for  role  strain  and  family  stress, 
and  a  negative  predictor  for  health  promotion  behaviors  and 
marital  adjustment.   Spousal  support  predicted  better 
marital  adjustment  and  lower  role  strain  and  family  stress. 

The  stress,  coping,  and  social  support  research  clearly 
reports  the  fact  that  RN-BSN  students  do  experience  stress, 
and  do  utilize  various  coping  strategies.   Whether  they 
change  as  a  result  of  these  stressors,  or  whether  they 
develop  more  effective  coping  methods  is  unclear. 
Adult  Learning  and  Adult  Development 

The  last  area  of  research  on  RN-BSN  students  consisted 
of  those  studies  that  were  concerned  with  educational 
variables  and/or  academic  achievement,  and  the  application 
of  adult  learning  and  adult  development  frameworks  to  RN-BSN 
students . 
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Mallory  (1982)  measured  the  scores  of  188  RN-BSN 
students  on  four  National  League  for  Nursing  achievement 
tests,  comparing  RNs  in  generic  programs  with  RNs  in  second- 
step  programs,  ADN  graduates  with  diploma  graduates,  and  RNs 
who  graduated  from  their  basic  nursing  programs  in  different 
years.   The  only  significant  difference  between  ADN 
graduates  and  diploma  school  graduates  were  scores  on  one 
NLN  test.  In  addition,  those  graduating  before  1960  scored 
higher  on  one  NLN  test  than  those  graduating  more  recently. 
Mallory  (1982)  concluded  that  generic  and  second-step 
baccalaureate  programs  provided  equivalent  education  for  RN- 
BSN  students,  that  ADN  and  diploma  nurses  were  similarly 
prepared  for  BSN  study,  and  that  successful  completion  of 
the  baccalaureate  degree  was  not  dependent  on  time  elapsed 
since  graduation  from  the  basic  program. 

Similarly,  Roberson  (1983)  compared  the  ACT  Adult 
Nursing  Proficiency  Examination  scores  of  52  entering  RN-BSN 
students  with  those  of  39  upper  division  generic 
baccalaureate  students  in  several  different  educational 
programs.   There  was  a  significant  difference  between  the 
scores  of  RN-BSN  and  generic  students,  but  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  scores  of  ADN  and  diploma 
RN  students.   Registered  nurse  baccalaureate  student  scores 
increased  with  age  and  work  experience,  and  generic  student 
scores  were  positively  associated  with  grade  point  average. 
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Sullivan  (1984)  originally  studied  creative  thinking, 
creativity,  and  achievement  in  53  RN-BSN  students.   Thirty- 
six  were  just  beginning  a  second-step  program  and  17  were 
graduating  from  the  same  program.   The  graduating  students 
scored  significantly  higher  on  all  creativity  measures.   In 
1987  Sullivan  published  a  second  study  in  which  three 
different  instruments  were  administered  to  RN  students  in 
their  first  four  weeks  and  again  in  their  last  four  weeks  of 
the  BSN  program.   Flexibility  scores  increased,  originality 
scores  decreased,  clinical  performance  increased,  GPA 
increased,  and  overall  creativity  decreased.   No  differences 
were  recorded  in  critical  thinking  or  fluency  scores. 
In  an  attempt  to  examine  RN-BSN  students'  power 
motivation  at  entry  and  exit  from  second-step  baccalaureate 
programs,  Thomas  (1985)  administered  a  questionnaire  to  179 
students.   Graduating  students  were  more  likely  to  see 
themselves  as  influential  at  work  (perceived  power) .   No 
significant  differences  were  noted  between  entry  and  exit 
students  with  regard  to  the  need  for  power.   In  an  analysis 
of  the  influence  of  demographic  variables  and  personality 
attributes  on  power  motivation,  Thomas  (1985)  found  that  a 
high  need  for  power  was  significantly  related  to  perceived 
power . 

Caretto  (1986)  studied  changes  in  job  performance  of 
staff  nurses  who  were  enrolled  in  a  baccalaureate  nursing 
program,  comparing  the  perception  of  24  staff  nurses  with 
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those  of  their  21  supervisors.   The  RN-BSN  students/staff 
nurses  reported  significant  changes  in  leadership,  teaching, 
collaboration,  and  planning/evaluation.   Their  supervisors 
reported  no  perceived  changes.   Supervisory  criteria  for 
performance  were  not  discussed. 

Differences  in  self-actualization  of  registered  nurse 
students  in  two  different  baccalaureate  programs  was  the 
topic  of  Melli's  (1987)  study.   Comparing  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory  (POD  scores  of  entry  and  exit  RN-BSN 
students  in  a  generic  baccalaureate  program  and  in  a  non- 
generic  (second-step)  baccalaureate  program,  she  found  no 
significant  differences  in  self -actualization  between  the 
generic  and  the  non-generic  RN-BSN  entry  students.   Exiting 
scores  in  the  non-generic  program  seemed  to  suggest  a 
movement  away  from  self-actualization  when  compared  to  entry- 
students  in  the  same  program.   Exiting  RN/BSN  students  in 
the  generic  baccalaureate  program  seemed  more  self- 
actualized  than  entry  students  in  that  program.   Non-generic 
exiting  students  scored  lower  in  self-actualization  than 
exiting  RN/BSN  students  in  the  generic  program. 

Cassells  et  al.  (1988)  reported  742  RN  students' 
perceptions  of  professional  and  personal  growth  since 
entering  their  BSN  programs.   They  noted  moderate  to  great 
improvement  in  research  capabilities,  confidence  in  academic 
abilities,  preparation  for  continuing  formal  education, 
general  academic  knowledge,  and  motivation  to  continue 
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education  after  graduation.   This  study  also  reported  RN 
students'  perceptions  about  the  adequacy  of  various 
components  in  their  BSN  programs.   They  considered  the 
number  of  nursing  and  non-nursing  course  hours  required,  the 
number  of  clinical  hours  required,  courses  taken  with  RNs 
only,  and  the  number  of  non-nursing  course  hours  transferred 
to  be  moderately  to  very  adequate. 

Registered  nurse  and  generic  students  in  twelve 
baccalaureate  programs  were  compared  by  Beeman  (1986,  1988a, 
1988b)  to  determine  how  they  perceived  their  particular 
program's  ability  to  meet  their  needs.   Using  an  instrument 
based  upon  Knowles'  (1970)  assumptions  about  adult  learners, 
Beeman  (1986,  1988a,  1988b)  found  significant  differences  on 
3  of  6  scales  among  RNs  in  second-step  programs,  RNs  in 
generic  baccalaureate  programs,  and  non-RN  baccalaureate 
students.   Registered  nurse  students  in  second-step  programs 
felt  their  programs  better  enhanced  an  orientation  to 
learning  and  better  met  their  practical  concerns.   Nurses  in 
generic  baccalaureate  programs  believed  that  some  parts  of 
their  programs  often  inhibited  learning.   Second-step  RN-BSN 
students  indicated  a  learning  environment  that  fostered 
self-direction  and  independence  more  often  than  did  RNs  in 
generic  programs.   Qualitative  data  indicated  anger  among 
RN-BSN  students.   Many  expressed  the  burden  of  time  required 
for  school  and  a  perceived  lack  of  faculty  respect  or 
support.   Some  felt  anxiety  related  to  returning  to  school. 
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Others  found  course  content  repetitive.   They  remained 
undecided  on  issues  of  professionalism  and  of  requiring  a 
baccalaureate  degree  for  entry  into  professional  practice. 

Presz  (1988)  used  the  Androgogical  Assessment 
Inventory,  also  based  upon  Knowles'  (1970)  theory  of  adult 
learning,  to  compare  the  beliefs  of  79  nurse  faculty,  100 
RN-BSN  students,  and  52  other  adult  learners  in  six 
baccalaureate  nursing  programs  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  selected  conditions  for  learning.   The  majority  of 
respondents  agreed  that  the  following  were  important: 
consideration  of  student  needs,  required  education  on  adult 
learning  for  nurse  faculty,  administration  of  challenge 
examinations  for  general  education  courses  and  for  nursing 
courses,  use  of  lecture  and  discussion  as  teaching 
modalities,  use  of  adult  learners'  experiences  as  a  teaching 
resource,  provisions  for  financial  aid,  opportunities  for 
student  evaluation  of  courses,  faculty  experience  in  adult 
education,  and  regular  meetings  between  faculty  and  adult 
students.   The  greatest  differences  in  perception  occurred 
between  nurse  faculty  and  RN-BSN  student  groups  regarding 
student  participation  in  course  and  budget  planning,  faculty 
experience  in  adult  education,  separate  classes  for  adults 
and  traditional  age  students,  and  consideration  of  adult 
student  needs . 

In  1987  Bartlett  reported  a  study  that  examined  the 
cognitive  styles  and  learning  preferences  of  221  RN-BSN 
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students  in  seven  baccalaureate  programs.   The  researcher 
identified  almost  equal  numbers  of  independent  and  dependent 
learners.   The  preferred  learning  modes  were,  in  descending 
order:   concrete,  teacher-structured,  individual, 
interpersonal,  student-structured,  and  abstract.   Cognitive 
style  and  learning  preferences  were  not  predictive  of  one 
another. 

In  a  similar  study,  Linares  (1989)  compared  locus  of 
control,  self -directed  learning  readiness,  and  learning 
style  preference  for  175  generic  baccalaureate  students  and 
17  0  RN-BSN  students  entering  two  Texas  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs.   The  research  assumption  that  there  would  be 
significant  differences  in  these  variables  for  the  two 
groups  was  not  supported.   Both  RN-BSN  and  generic  students 
were  relatively  internal  in  their  locus  of  control 
orientation.   Both  groups  were  relatively  self -directed 
learners,  and  both  indicated  strong  preferences  for  concrete 
learning  and  teacher-structured  learning  situations. 
However,  statistically  significant  differences  were  found 
for  locus  of  control,  self -directed  learning  readiness,  and 
learning  style  preference  when  the  ethnicity  of  students  was 
considered.   Age  was  positively  correlated  with  readiness 
for  self-directed  learning. 

Several  research  studies  were  conducted  that  utilized 
Kolb's  (1981)  experiential  learning  style  model,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  measurements  of  other  variables.   Huch 
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(1981)  combined  Kolb's  Learning  Style  Inventory  (1976)  and 
Rotter's  Internal-External  Scale,  in  order  to  compare 
learning  style  and  locus  of  control  for  66  RN-BSN  students 
and  82  generic  students  in  Mississippi  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs.   She  found  no  statistically  significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups  in  locus  of  control,  though  the  RN- 
BSN  students  had  a  greater  tendency  toward  internality. 
Student  satisfaction  was  correlated  with  learning  style. 
RN-BSN  and  generic  "accommodators"  were  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  programs  of  study,  and  "divergers"  more 
likely  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  programs. 

In  1982  Lassan  reported  a  study  of  learning  style 
differences  and  education  orientation  differences  between 
RN-BSN  students  and  generic  baccalaureate  nursing  students. 
A  total  of  126  students  participated  in  the  study,  and  were 
divided  into  generic  senior  and  generic  junior  students, 
with  and  without  related  health  and/or  nursing  work 
experience,  and  senior  RN-BSN  and  junior  RN-BSN  students. 
Data  indicated  similarities  between  generic  and  RN-BSN 
students  in  educational  expectations  and  learning  styles. 
Both  groups  tended  to  become  more  able  to  learn  by  a  variety 
of  methods  as  they  progressed  through  their  curriculum. 

Merritt  (1983)  compared  Kolb's  (1981)  learning  styles 
and  Canfield's  (1980)  model  of  learning  conditions  for  216 
generic  and  127  RN-BSN  students  in  six  different  generic  BSN 
programs.   No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
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two  groups  on  preferred  learning  style.   Generic  students' 
condition  of  learning  were  significantly  higher  than  those 
of  RN-BSN  students'  for  direct  experience  and  iconics,  and 
were  significantly  lower  for  reading. 

Two  articles  reported  King's  (1986,  1988)  research 
comparing  generic  and  RN-BSN  students'  adult  development 
patterns,  learning  styles,  and  satisfaction  with  their 
nursing  program.   Levinson's  (1978)  life  stages,  Loevinger's 
(1976)  ego  development,  and  Kolb's  (1981)  learning  style 
theories  were  used  as  the  framework  for  analysis  of  adult 
development.   Forty-nine  RN-BSN  students  and  3  0  generic 
students  in  one  baccalaureate  program  participated  in  the 
study.   Registered  nurse  respondents  scored  significantly 
higher  than  generic  students  in  ego  development.   The 
majority  of  generic  students  were  classified  in  The  Early 
Adult  Transition  life  stage,  whereas  the  majority  of  RN-BSN 
students  were  either  in  the  Age  30  Transition  or  Mid-life 
Transition.   Life  stage  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
program  satisfaction,  but  preferred  learning  style  was  not 
significantly  different  for  the  two  groups.   A  majority  of 
both  types  of  students  were  either  accommodators  or 
divergent  learners. 

Zemaitis  (1986)  also  used  Kolb's  (1981)  Learning  Style 
Inventory  and  Rezler's  (1978)  Learning  Preference  Inventory 
to  examine  the  learning  needs  of  121  RN-BSN  students  in  five 
western  Pennsylvania  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   A 
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majority  of  students  indicated  a  preference  for  the 
accommodator  learning  style.   This  type  of  learner 
emphasized  concrete  experience  and  active  experimentation  as 
learning  modalities.   The  Learning  Preference  Inventory 
indicated  learners  who  prefered  teacher-structured,  concrete 
learning.   Zemaitis  (1986)  examined,  but  found  no 
statistical  significance  between  learning  style  and/or 
learning  preference  and  student  work  area  (ie.  medical- 
surgical  nursing,  psychiatric-mental  health  nursing) . 

An  investigation  of  the  learning  styles  of  61  RN-BSN 
students  and  165  generic  students  in  two  baccalaureate 
nursing  programs  was  reported  by  Johanson  (1987) .   She  found 
no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups,  nor  between  public  and  private  institution  students. 
The  most  frequent  learning  style  for  the  entire  sample  was 
the  "diverger."   There  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  learning  styles  and  grade  point  average  of  generic 
and  RN  students.   RN-BSN  students  with  a  2.9  or  above  GPA 
were  most  frequently  divergers,  whereas  generic  students  in 
that  category  were  most  often  "convergers." 

In  this  section  a  number  of  studies  were  examined  that 
dealt  with  educational  variables  and/or  academic 
achievement,  and  the  application  of  adult  learning  and  adult 
development  frameworks  to  RN-BSN  students.   The  largest  body 
of  research  in  this  area  used  Kolb's  (1981)  experiential 
learning  style  model,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
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measurements.   There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  learning  style  preferences  reported  when  RN- 
BSN  students  were  compared  with  generic  baccalaureate 
students,  although  there  were  differences  in  adult 
developmental  stage.   Most  of  this  research  suggests  that 
RN-BSN  students  and  generic  students  are  more  alike  than 
different  in  cognitive  style,  learning  style  preference, 
self -directed  learning  readiness,  locus  of  control,  and 
educational  expectations. 
Summary 

Research  with  RN-BSN  students  has  been  reported  since 
the  early  1970s.   Various  aspects  of  the  RN-BSN  experience 
have  been  studied,  including  RN-BSN  student  demographics, 
RN-BSN  program  characteristics,  student  participation, 
resocialization  and  role  theory,  stress,  coping  and  social 
support,  and  adult  learning  and  development.   In  some 
instances  a  variable  of  interest  was  examined  in  only  one 
study,  and  in  others  there  have  been  repeated  studies  of  the 
same  construct.   With  the  exception  of  learning  style 
preference,  most  studies  of  the  same  construct  have  used 
different  instruments  to  measure  that  construct.   Most 
research  has  been  quantitative. 

There  were  no  reported  attempts  to  examine  the 
epistemological  development  of  RN-BSN  students.   However, 
the  research  on  adult  learning  and  the  application  of  adult 
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development  frameworks  to  RN-BSN  students  is  most  closely 
related  to  this  area. 

Student  demographics  researchers  demonstrated  a 
predominance  of  women  in  the  RN-BSN  student  population,  and 
some  mention  was  made  in  the  role  theory  literature  of 
gender-related  issues  (ie.  role  of  motherhood  in  role 
conflict) .   However,  there  was  a  notable  absence  of  gender- 
related  research  on  the  experiences  of  nurses  and  nursing 
students . 

An  examination  of  the  epistemological  perspectives  and 
education  experiences  of  female  RN-BSN  students  can 
contribute  to  the  continuing  evolution  of  epistemological 
development  theory  and  have  significance  in  efforts  to  meet 
the  education  needs  of  this  important  segment  of 
baccalaureate  nursing  students.   Examination  of  the  ways 
that  RN-BSN  students  learn,  know,  and  value  can  be  used  to 
provide  more  meaningful  curriculum  and  instruction  and  to 
address  eductional  problems  identified  by  these  students. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  design  of  the  student  is  described  in  this  chapter. 
The  philosophical  framework  that  supports  the  methodology, 
research  questions,  description  of  participants,  evidence  to 
address  the  problem,  method  of  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis  are  included. 

Phenomenology 

Edmund  Husserl  (1959-1938),  a  German  philosopher  and 
primary  proponent  of  phenomenology,  believed  that  "the 
rigorous  and  unbiased  study  of  things  as  they  appear  [would 
lead  to]  an  essential  understanding  of  human  consciousness 
and  experience"  (Valle,  King,  &  Hallings,  1989,  p.  6)  . 
"Phenomenon"  refers  to  what  is  given  or  undoubted  in  the 
perception  or  consciousness  of  the  individual  (Phillipson, 
1973) .   The  aim  of  phenomenology  is  to  allow  contact  with 
and  experience  of  phenomena  as  they  are  actually  lived 
(Husserl,  1970),  to  describe  phenomena,  and  to  show  how  they 
are  constituted  (Phillipson,  1973). 

Phenomenology  is  "the  rationale  behind  efforts  to 
understand  individuals  by  entering  into  their  fields  of 
perception  in  order  to  see  life  as  these  individuals  see  it" 
(Bruyn,  1966,  p.  90).   The  phenomenological  movement  has 
been  an  attempt  to  understand  empirical  matters  from  the 
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perspective  of  those  being  studied,  and  has  led  to  the 
development  of  specific  methods  for  the  study  of  human 
experience  (Davis,  1973;  Valle,  King,  &  Hailing,  1989). 

Phenomenology  supports  an  understanding  of  phenomena 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  explain,  predict,  or  control  them. 
For  Husserl,  method  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  be  studied  (Phillipson,  1973).   The  first  and 
foremost  methodological  commitment  of  the  phenomenological 
movement  is  "to  study  the  phenomena  of  everyday  life  on 
their  own  terms,  or  to  make  use  only  of  methods  of 
observation  and  analysis  that  retain  the  integrity  of  the 
phenomena"  (Douglas,  1970,  p.  16) .   Therefore,  description, 
rather  than  experiment,  becomes  the  method,  and  structure, 
rather  than  cause-effect  relationships,  becomes  the  content 
(Valle,  King,  &  Hailing,  1989)  . 

In  their  study  of  women's  epistemological  development 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  recognized  that  there  were  no  agreed- 
upon  techniques  for  this  area  of  inquiry.   They  noted  that 
Perry  (1970)  had  preferred  "an  open  and  leisurely  interview 
in  his  study  of  intellectual  and  ethical  development.   This 
technique  established  rapport  and  allowed  presuppositions 
and  frames  of  reference  of  the  interviewee  to  emerge" 
(Belenky  et  al . ,  1986,  p.  10).   Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  and 
Perry  (1970)  shared  a  commitment  to  the  phenomenological 
approach.   Phenomenology  is  the  philosophical  framework  that 
supports  the  methodology  of  this  study. 
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Questions 
There  were  three  primary  questions  addressed  in  this 
study.   They  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  female 
RN-BSN  students? 

2.  What  are  the  education  experiences  of  female  RN-BSN 
students? 

3 .  Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  female  RN- 
BSN  students  related  to  their  education  experiences? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  several 
subquestions  were  addressed  during  data  collection  and  data 
analysis.   They  were  as  follows: 

la.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  themselves  as 
thinkers  and  learners? 

lb.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  learn  or  understand 
something  new? 

lc.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  the  origin  of 
their  knowledge  and  ideas? 

Id.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  decide  what  is  right  or 
true? 

le.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  changes  in  their 
epistemological  perspectives  over  time? 

If.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  think  their  epistemological 
perspectives  will  change  in  the  future? 

2a.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good  teachers? 

2b.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad  teachers? 
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2c.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good  assignments? 

2d.   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad  assignments? 

2e.   How  do  the  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN 
students  change  their  perceptions  of  themselves? 

2f.   How  do  the  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN 
students  change  their  perceptions  of  the  world? 

3a.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  good  teachers? 

3b.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  bad  teachers? 

3c.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  good  assignments? 

3d.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  bad  assignments? 

3e.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  changes  in  their 
perceptions  of  themselves? 

3f.   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN 
students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  changes  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  world? 

Participants 

Over  96%  of  RN-BSN  students  are  women,  and  although 
women  constitute  a  majority  of  students  in  higher  education, 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  ways  of 
learning,  knowing,  and  valuing  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986). 
Registered  nurse  students  account  for  approximately  38%  of 
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all  students  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  nursing  programs 
(Rosenfeld,  1990)  .   However,  significant  gaps  remain  in 
understanding  them  as  students.   Although  RN  students 
generally  have  reported  satisfaction  with  their 
baccalaureate  programs  (Beeman,  1986,  1988a,  1988b),  some 
research  has  demonstrated  significant  problems  with  their 
educational  experiences  (Hillsmith,  1978;  Ipock,  1982; 
MacLean,  Knoll,  &  Kinney,  1985,  Portnoy,  et  al . ,  1980; 
Rather,  1990;  Rendon,  1983).   A  clearer  understanding  of  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  female  RN-BSN  students  can 
contribute  to  the  continuing  evolution  of  epistemological 
development  theory  and  can  have  significance  in  efforts  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  this  important  segment  of 
baccalaureate  nursing  students. 

Twenty  female  RN-BSN  students  from  two  university 
schools  of  nursing  in  the  southeastern  United  States  were 
recruited  for  this  study.   This  number  was  sufficient  to 
include  students  who  represented  the  similarities  and 
differences  that  exist  in  this  heterogeneous  student 
population. 

Letters  of  inquiry  and  telephone  conversations  with 
administrators  of  both  university  schools  of  nursing 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  contact  persons  that  would 
cooperate  in  soliciting  participants  for  the  study.   One 
school  of  nursing,  Program  A,  was  part  of  a  multi-campus, 
public  institution  with  a  total  student  body  of  32,000.   The 
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main  campus  was  located  in  a  metropolitan  area.  The  school 
of  nursing  offered  a  baccalaureate  curriculum  for  both  basic 
and  RN-BSN  students  and  a  masters  program  in  nursing.  There 
were  approximately  64  female  RN-BSN  students  enrolled  at  the 
main  campus  in  Fall  semester,  1991,  and  they  were  identified 
as  potential  participants  for  the  study. 

Program  B  was  part  of  a  private  university  with  a  total 
student  body  of  2,400  and  was  located  in  an  urban  setting. 
The  school  of  nursing  offered  a  baccalaureate  curriculum 
specifically  designed  for  RN-BSN  students.   There  were 
approximately  12  0  female  students  enrolled  in  that  program 
in  the  Fall  semester,  1991,  and  they  constituted  potential 
participants  for  the  study. 

An  abstract  of  the  study  was  mailed  to  program 
administrators  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Recruitment  Letter 
(Appendix  A)  that  would  be  used  to  solicit  student 
participation.   Copies  of  the  Consent  Form  (Appendix  B)  and 
Demographics  Questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  were  also  included. 
The  administrator  of  Program  A  mailed  a  copy  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  female  RN-BSN  students  in  that  program 
to  the  researcher.   Copies  of  the  Recruitment  Letter, 
Consent  Form,  and  Demographics  Questionnaire  were  then 
mailed  to  58  of  the  64  students  enrolled  in  the  program  at 
that  time.   Those  students  who  expected  to  graduate  in 
December,  1991,  were  excluded  from  consideration  because 
they  would  not  be  enrolled  in  the  program  at  the  time  of 
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data  collection.   A  preaddressed,  stamped  envelope  was 
included  in  each  packet  for  return  of  the  consent  form  and 
Demographics  Questionnaire  to  the  researcher.    A  total  of 
17  students  in  Program  A  returned  the  Consent  Form  and 
Demographics  Questionnaire.   The  researcher  was  able  to 
contact  13  of  those  students  by  telephone  to  arrange  an 
interview  appointment.   A  letter  (Appendix  D)  was  sent  to 
each  participant  to  confirm  the  appointment.   Participants 
were  contacted  by  telephone  a  day  or  two  before  the 
appointment  as  a  reminder.   Ten  of  these  13  participants 
were  actually  interviewed. 

The  administrator  of  Program  B  made  copies  of  the 
Recruitment  Letter,  Consent  Form,  and  Demographics 
Questionnaire  and  distributed  them  in  nursing  classes  during 
the  Fall  semester,  1991.   She  then  provided  the  researcher 
with  a  list  of  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  interested 
participants.   The  researcher  was  able  to  contact  10  of 
these  students  by  telephone  to  arrange  an  interview 
appointment.   A  letter  was  sent  to  each  participant  to 
confirm  the  appointment.   Participants  were  contacted  by 
telephone  a  day  or  two  before  the  appointment  as  a  reminder. 
All  10  of  these  participants  were  interviewed. 

Evidence 
Evidence  to  address  the  research  questions  consisted  of 
10  audio-recorded  interviews  with  participants  from  Program 
A  and  10  audio-recorded  interviews  with  participants  from 
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Program  B.   These  in-depth,  semi -structured  interviews  were 
transcribed  verbatim  and  the  transcriptions  constituted  the 
data  for  the  study. 

Data  Collection 

The  original  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  was  developed  by 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  for  use  in  their  study  of  women's 
intellectual  and  ethical  development.   Questions  related  to 
self -concept  were  included  because  "women's  self -concepts 
and  ways  of  knowing  are  intertwined"  (Belenky  et  al.,  1986, 
p.  3) .   Questions  developed  by  Gilligan  (1982)  and  Kohlberg 
(1984)  were  used  for  coding  moral  orientation  or  stage. 

In  subsequent  research  the  Interview  was  modified  by 
Belenky  and  Clinchy  to  focus  on  ways  of  knowing.   The 
Interview  was  intended  for  adaptation  to  different  contexts 
and  different  participants  (Clinchy,  personal  communication, 
January  26,  1991) . 

The  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide  that  was  used  in 
this  study  (Appendix  E)  included  questions  designed  to 
elicit  participants'  assessments  of  learning  in  their 
particular  educational  programs,  perceptions  of  how  they 
think  about  thinking  and  the  ways  they  come  to  know  things, 
analyses  of  important  relationships,  self -descriptions,  and 
gender  identity.   Although  this  study  was  not  intended  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any  particular  educational 
programs,  participants'  descriptions  of  their  experiences  in 
baccalaureate  nursing  studies  were  essential  in  illuminating 
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their  perceptions  of  "good"  and  "bad"  education  experiences. 
Questions  related  to  participants'  perceptions  of  how  they 
think  and  how  they  come  to  know  were  designed  to  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  their  epistemological  perspectives. 
Participants'  descriptions  of  important  relationships,  self- 
concept,  and  gender  identity  were  included  as  context  for 
analyzing  their  epistemological  perspectives.   Questions 
were  arranged  from  least  personal  to  most  personal  in  order 
to  allow  rapport-building  between  participant  and 
interviewer.   Moral  development  questions  were  not  included 
as  they  did  not  directly  related  to  this  study.   The 
researcher  conducted  pilot  interviews  with  three  RN-BSN 
students  in  the  Summer  of  1991.   Their  feedback  on  the 
interview  questions  and  process  was  used  in  refinement  of 
the  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide.   Those  interviews  were 
not  used  as  data  for  the  study. 

The  Ways  Of  Knowing  Interview  Guide,  as  modified  for 
this  study,  (Appendix  E)  was  used  to  direct  an  in-depth, 
semi-structured  interview  with  each  participant.   Follow-up 
questions  were  used  liberally  and  were  individualized  to  the 
participant  in  an  effort  to  understand  each  one's  perception 
of  her  epistemological  perspective.   Interviews  lasted  from 
one  to  two  hours  and  were  arranged  at  a  time  and  place 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  participant  and  interviewer. 
All  interviews  were  conducted  by  this  researcher  in  the 
Spring  semester,  1992. 
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Audio-recorded  interviews  were  transcribed  verbatim  by 
a  secretary  using  the  Word  Perfect  word  processor  program. 
They  were  checked  for  accuracy  by  the  researcher.   The 
written  text  constituted  the  data  for  analysis.   Each 
transcription  was  assigned  a  letter  designation  to  assure 
the  participant's  anonymity,  and  identifying  features,  such 
as  the  participant's  particular  school  of  nursing,  were 
omitted  from  reported  data.   Participants  signed  a  Consent 
Form  (Appendix  B)  to  permit  use  of  interview  data  for 
publication  of  research  articles,  books,  and/or  teaching 
materials,  and  for  presentation  at  research  conferences 
and/or  nursing  education  workshops. 

Data  Analysis 
Each  transcription  was  analyzed  according  to  guidelines 
suggested  by  Clinchy  (personal  communication,  January  26, 
1991)  and  Weinstock  (1989) .   The  process  of  data  analysis 
began  with  a  reading  of  the  complete  transcription  in  order 
to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  participant's  sense  of  herself 
as  a  knower.   A  second,  slower  reading  assisted  the 
researcher  in  understanding  underlying  assumptions  that  the 
participant  held  about  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  about 
herself  as  a  knower.   Passages  were  marked  as  they  reflected 
the  epistemological  perspectives  identified  by  Belenky  et 
al .  (1986).   A  preliminary  epistemological  perspective  was 
assigned  to  each  participant  based  upon  the  researcher's 
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analysis  of  these  passages  within  the  context  of  the  entire 
interview. 

The  transcript  was  read  a  third  time  to  provide  the 
context  within  which  to  answer  specific  research  questions 
and  to  examine  evidence  of  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
epistemological  perspectives.   Listed  below  is  a  summary  of 
specific  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide  Questions  as  they 
related  to  specific  research  questions: 
Interview  Guide  Question        Research  Question 
D2 .   How  would  you  describe     la.   How  do  RN-BSN 


yourself  as  a  thinker? 


Dl .   How  do  you  go  about 
trying  to  understand 
something  new? 
D7 .   How  do  you  usually  get 
your  knowledge  and  ideas? 


students  describe 
themselves  as  thinkers 
and  learners? 
lb.   How  do  RN-BSN 
students  learn  or 
understand  something  new? 
lc.   How  do  RN-BSN  students 
describe  the  origin  of 


their  knowledge  and  ideas? 
D6.   In  general,  does  it  seem   Id.   How  do  RN-BSN 
to  you  that  there  is  only  one   students  decide  what  is 
answer  that  is  really  right     right  or  true? 
or  true? 

D3 .   How  do  you  decide  what 
is  true  when  you  have  an 
idea  or  an  opinion  that  differs 
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from  an  authority's? 
D4 .   How  do  you  decide  what  is 
true  when  you  and  a  friend  have 
a  difference  of  opinion? 
D6 .   In  general,  does  it  seem 
to  you  that  there  is  only  one 
answer  that  is  right  or  true? 
D2 .   How  have  you  changed  as 
a  thinker  over  the  years? 
D12 .  Have  you  ever  been  in  a 
situation  where  you  felt  con- 
fused/silenced, because  what 
you  thought  or  felt  was  very 
different  from  what  others 
were  saying  or  doing? 
F2 .   Is  the  way  you  see  your- 
self different  from  the  way 
you  saw  yourself  in  the  past? 
F3 .   How  do  you  see  yourself 
changing  in  the  future? 
Hi.   What  will  you  and  your 
life  be  like  fifteen  years 
from  now? 

CI.   What  do  you  think  will 
stay  with  you  about  your 
experiences  here? 


le.   How  do  RN-BSN  students 
describe  changes  in  their 
epistemological  perspectives 
over  time? 


If.   How  do  RN-BSN  students 
think  their  epistemological 
perspectives  will  change 
in  the  future? 

2a.   How  do  RN-BSN 
students  describe  good 
teachers? 
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D8 .  (Participant  responses  to 
prepared  statements.) 


C2 .   Has  being  here  changed 
the  way  you  think  about 
yourself  or  the  world? 
D2 .   What  has  led  to  how  you 
have  changed  as  a  thinker 
over  the  years? 
F2 .   What  has  led  to  how  you 
see  yourself  differently 
from  the  way  you  saw  your- 
self in  the  past? 


2b.   How  do  RN-BSN 
students  describe  bad 
teachers? 

2c.   How  do  RN-BSN 
students  describe  good 
assignments? 
2d.   How  do  RN-BSN 
students  describe  bad 
assignments? 
2e.   How  do  the 
education  experiences 
of  RN-BSN  students 
change  their  percep- 
tions of  themselves? 

2f.   How  do  the 
education  experiences 
of  RN-BSN  students 
change  their 
perceptions  of  the 


world? 
An  analysis  of  responses  to  the  specific  questions 
listed  above  also  provided  verification  or  a  rethinking  of 
the  tentative  epistemological  perspectives  that  had  been 
assigned  to  each  participant.   In  addition,  as  part  of 
Interview  Guide  question  D9,  participants  were  asked  to 
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order  three  prepared  statements  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  agreed  with  the  statements.   This  specific 
response  also  provided  verification  or  a  rethinking  of  the 
participant's  assigned  epistemological  perspective. 

A  Ways  of  Knowing  perspective  was  assigned  to  each 
participant  to  indicate  which  epistemological  position 
represented  the  best  fit  with  the  participant's  framework. 
If  the  data  seemed  to  reflect  only  one  framework,  then  that 
perspective  was  the  one  recorded.   If  one  framework  was 
predominant,  but  approximately  one-third  of  the  description 
indicated  a  second  position,  then  these  were  indicated  as 
predominant  and  subordinate  perspectives,  respectively.   If 
the  participant's  subordinate  perspective  was  one  that  she 
described  as  predominant  in  the  past,  the  subordinate 
perspective  was  described  as  "remaining",  ie.  Subjective 
Knowing  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining.   If  the 
participant's  subordinate  position  was  spoken  of  with 
hesitancy,  or  seemed  to  indicate  a  change  in  process,  the 
subordinate  position  was  described  as  "emerging",  ie. 
Subjective  Knowing  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging. 

Attention  was  paid  to  the  most  complex,  yet  clearly 
articulated  epistemological  perspective.   This  coding  rule 
assumes  that  a  person  at  a  high  developmental  position  is 
more  likely  to  use  earlier  positions  than  an  individual  at 
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an  earlier  developmental  position  is  likely  to  express  more 
complex  epistemological  assumptions  (Weinstock,  1989). 

The  researcher  paid  attention  "not  just  to  the  quantity 
of  epistemological  expressions  in  any  one  particular 
position,  but  also  the  quality  and  clarity  of  these 
expressions.  .  .  .  The  complexity  of  expression,  the  self's 
commitment  to,  or  belief  in,  the  epistemological  assumptions 
articulated,  the  extent  to  which  the  different  assumptions 
expressed  contradict  each  other  or  supplement  each  other, 
and  the  contexts  in  which  the  different  assumptions  are 
believed  to  hold  true,  are  all  important  qualitative 
assessments  that  should  be  made  in  determining  a  final 
summary  code"  (Weinstock,  1989,  p.  3-4) . 

Following  assignment  of  a  final  epistemological 
perspective,  five  randomly  chosen  transcriptions  were  given 
to  a  consultant  with  expertise  in  the  work  of  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  .   Following  analysis,  she  assigned  an  epistemological 
perspective  to  each  of  those  five  participants.   The 
researcher  and  consultant  met  to  discuss  the  process  of  data 
analysis  and  assignment  of  epistemological  perspective  to 
study  participants.   There  was  agreement  on  both  for  each  of 
the  five  transcriptions. 

In  addition  to  the  assignment  of  an  epistemological 
perspective  to  individual  participants,  the  researcher 
analyzed  participants'  responses  to  interview  questions 
across  perspectives.   For  instance,  the  responses  of  the 
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Separate  Procedural  Knowers  were  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  responses  of  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers . 

Validity 

In  qualitative  research  validity,  "refers  to  gaining 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  true  nature,  essence, 
meanings,  attributes,  and  characteristics  of  a  particular 
phenomenon  under  study  ....  Knowing  and  understanding  the 
phenomenon  is  the  goal"  (Leininger,  1985,  p.  68) . 
Qualitative  construct  validity  is  concerned  with 
"identifying  and  knowing  the  nature,  essence,  and  underlying 
attributes  of  the  phenomenon  under  study"  (Leininger,  1985, 
p.  68) .   Concurrent  validity  refers  to  the  "ability  to  show 
congruency,  meanings,  and  syntactical  relationships  of 
findings  with  respect  to  .  .  .  quality  factors  under 
consideration"  (Leininger,  1985,  p.  69) .   Qualitative 
validity  rests  upon  "knowing  and  understanding  the  phenomena 
as  fully  as  possible"  (Leininger,  1985,  p.  69) . 

From  a  phenomenological  perspective  validity  refers  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  researcher's  analysis  of  the 
phenomenon  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon  for  the 
participant  (Phillipson,  1973) .   For  these  reasons  the 
participant  is  the  best  judge  of  the  validity  of  the 
researcher's  findings. 

Summaries  were  written  to  describe  each  of  the  Belenky 
et  al.  (1986)  epistemological  perspectives:   Silence, 
Received  Knowing,  Subjective  Knowing,  Connected  Procedural 
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Knowing,  Separate  Procedural  Knowing,  and  Constructed 
Knowing  (Appendices  F  through  K) .   Each  participant  was  sent 
a  summary  of  the  perspective  assigned  to  her  by  the 
researcher.   If  the  researcher  had  determined  that  the 
participant  had  a  subordinate  perspective  as  well  as  a 
predominant  one,  the  participant  received  both  descriptions. 
A  letter  (Appendix  L  or  Appendix  M)  accompanied  the 
description (s)  and  requested  that  the  participant  indicate 
whether  the  description (s)  seemed  to  match  her  sense  of  self 
as  a  knower.   Participants  were  also  invited  to  comment  on 
the  description (s)  as  applied  to  themselves.   A 
preaddressed,  stamped  envelope  was  included  for  return. 
Sixteen  participants  responded  to  this  request  and  one 
envelope  was  returned  as  undeliverable.   A  second  letter 
(Appendix  N)  was  mailed  to  the  3  participants  who  had  not 
responded  to  the  first  request  for  feedback.   Two  of  those 
then  responded.   All  18  RN-BSN  students  who  responded  to  the 
request  for  feedback  agreed  that  the  description (s)  sent  to 
them  was  (were)  accurate. 

Following  receipt  of  participants'  confirmation  of 
their  assigned  epistemological  perspectives,  participants' 
responses  to  questions  about  their  education  experiences 
were  analyzed.   The  researcher  determined  which  responses 
occurred  across  epistemological  perspectives  and  which  ones 
were  related  to  particular  epistemological  perspectives. 
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Reliability 

The  common  sense  meaning  of  reliability  is 
dependability.   Similarly,  reliability  in  research  refers  to 
the  consistency  or  accuracy  of  a  measurement  procedure 
(Smith  &  Glass,  1987) .   In  qualitative  research, 
"reliability  focuses  on  identifying  and  documenting 
recurrent,  accurate,  and  consistent  ...  or  inconsistent 
.  .  .  features,  [such]  as  patterns,  themes,  values,  world 
views,  experiences,  and  other  phenomena  confirmed  in  similar 
or  different  contexts"  (Leininger,  1985,  p.  69)  . 

Various  measures  were  build  into  this  study  to  enhance 
reliability.   These  included  a  detailed  description  of  the 
research  process  so  that  the  process  could  be  repeated  more 
easily.   Multiple  site  data  collection  contributed  to  the 
reliability  of  conclusions.   Multistage  data  analysis,  as 
previously  described,  allowed  for  revisions  of 
interpretation.   Consultation  with  an  expert  in  women's 
epistemological  development  enhanced  the  reliability  of 
epistemological  perspectives  assigned  to  participants. 
Quotations  from  participant  interviews  were  used  to  assist 
the  reader  in  confirming  or  disconf irming  the  researcher's 
analysis  of  data. 

Summary  of  Procedures 

Listed  below  is  a  delineation  of  procedures  used  for 
collection  and  analysis  of  data: 
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1.  Obtained  list  of  prospective  participants  in  the 
baccalaureate  programs  of  tow  university  schools 
of  nursing. 

2.  Sent  Recruitment  Letter,  Consent  Form,  and 
Demographics  Questionnaire  to  each  student. 

3 .  Arranged  appointment  for  interviews  with  43 
prospective  participants. 

4.  Sent  follow-up  letter  to  confirm  appointment. 

5.  Telephoned  participants  to  remind  them  of 
appointments . 

6.  Conducted  and  audiotaped  40  interviews. 

7.  Transcribed  tapes  and  lettered  transcriptions  to 
assure  participant  anonymity. 

8.  Read  transcription  in  its  entirety  for  an  overview 
of  the  participant's  sense  of  self  as  a  knower. 

9.  Re-read  transcription  for  an  understanding  of 
participant's  underlying  assumptions  about  he 
nature  of  knowledge  and  herself  as  a  knower. 

10.  Marked  passages  that  reflected  particular 
epistemological  perspectives. 

11.  Assigned  preliminary  epistemological  perspective. 

12.  Re-read  interview  in  its  entirety. 

13.  Analyzed  responses  to  specific  interview  questions 
as  they  related  to  specific  research  questions 
regarding  epistemological  perspectives. 
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14.  Reassessed  accuracy  of  preliminary  epistemological 
perspective  and  reassigned  epistemological 
perspective  when  appropriate. 

15.  Chose  five  transcriptions  at  random  for  review  by 
consultant.   Discussed  process  of  data  analysis 
and  assignment  of  epistemological  perspectives. 

16.  Mailed  summary  (summaries)  of  assigned 
epistemological  perspective (s)  to  each 
participants  for  their  review  and  comments. 

17.  Assigned  final  epistemological  perspectives. 

18.  Analyzed  participant  responses  to  interview 
questions  about  education  experiences. 

19.  Analyzed  relationship  of  students'  epistemological 
perspectives  to  their  education  experiences. 


FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  this  study  of  the  epistemological 
perspectives  and  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN  students 
are  described  in  this  chapter.   Demographic  data  are 
described  for  the  sample  and  data  from  interviews  are 
presented  in  narrative  text. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

Twenty  female  RNs  who  were  enrolled  in  two  university 
schools  of  nursing  in  the  southeastern  United  States  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  study.   These  RNs  ranged  in  age  from 
23  to  50  years  of  age,  with  a  mean  age  of  38  years.   Eleven 
of  the  participants  were  married,  6  were  single,  and  3  were 
divorced.   Eight  participants  had  no  children.   The  12  other 
participants  had  between  1  and  4  children  each.   The  ages  of 
those  children  ranged  from  4  to  31:   2  were  below  the  age  of 
12;  4  were  between  12  and  17;  17  were  18  or  older;  and  1  was 
deceased.   Eighty-five  percent  (17)  of  the  participants  were 
white;   1  was  Hispanic;  1  was  Asian;  and  1  was  West  Indian- 
American.   The  majority  (13)  of  RNs  had  originally  graduated 
from  an  associate  degree  nursing  program.   The  number  of 
years  between  graduation  and  participation  in  this  study 
ranged  from  2  to  25,  with  a  mean  of  13  years.   Years  between 
graduation  and  return  to  school  ranged  from  none  to  23,  with 
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a  mean  of  11  years.   Fourteen  (70%)  RNs  were  part-time 
students.   Half  attended  a  public  university  and  half 
attended  a  private  university.   Fourteen  anticipated 
graduation  from  the  baccalaureate  program  within  one  year  of 
the  interview;  the  rest  planned  to  graduate  within  two 
years.   Eighty  percent  (16)  had  worked  full-time  during 
their  nursing  careers,  with  a  range  of  2  to  23  and  a  mean  of 
13  years  of  employment.   Although  most  had  worked  with  more 
than  one  patient  population,  the  most  frequent  positions 
were  with  adult  medical  patients  (12),  intensive  care 
patients  (8),  and  adult  surgical  patients  (7).   Most 
participants  had  also  worked  in  more  than  one  setting,  but 
the  most  frequent  settings  were  teaching  hospitals  (15)  and 
community  hospitals  (15) .   The  demographics  of  the 
participants  reflect  the  diversity  and  heterogeneity  of  RN- 
BSN  students  reported  in  other  studies  of  this  population. 

Interviews 
The  interviews  were  conducted  in  January  and  February 
1992.   Each  interview  was  recorded  and  the  tape  was 
transcribed  by  a  typist.   Data  analysis  did  not  begin  until 
all  interviews  were  completed.   Each  transcribed  interview 
was  classified  according  to  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  Belenky  et  al.  (1986).   Responses  to  questions  on  the 
Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide  were  analyzed  across  all  2  0 
interviews  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  about  the 
epistemological  perspectives  and  education  experiences  of 
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the  participants  as  a  group.   Data  analysis  will  be 
presented  as  it  applies  to  each  of  the  research  questions. 
Research  Question  1:   What  Are  the  Eqi  sf.fimoloaical 
Perspectives  of  Female  RN-BSN  Students? 

The  results  of  the  classification  of  participants' 
interviews  according  to  the  epistemological  perspectives  of 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  are  presented  in  Table  2.   Each 
participant  was  assigned  a  fictitious  name.   One  participant 
was  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining;  3 
participants  were  Subjective  Knowers;  2  participants  were 
Subjective  Knowers  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging;  1  participant  was  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower 
with  Subjective  Knowing  Remaining;  5  participants  were 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers;  6  participants  were  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers;  and  2  participants  were  Constructed 
Knowers.   These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 

Each  of  these  ways  of  knowing,  as  defined  by  Belenky  et 
al.  (1986),  is  described  below: 

Silence.   The  Silent  Knower  assumes  that  she  cannot 
learn  from  the  words  of  others  and  feels  she  has  nothing  of 
importance  to  say.   She  believes  that  words  are  often  used 
as  weapons,  to  separate  and  diminish  people.   She  engages  in 
minimal  dialogue  with  others  and  virtually  none  with  her 
"self".   The  Silent  Knower  uses  no  words  that  suggest  an 
awareness  of  mental  acts,  consciousness,  or  introspection. 
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Table  2 

Assigned  Epistemoloaical  Perspectives  of  Participants 


Fictitious  Name 
Amy- 
Betty 
Connie 
Danielle 
Emily 
Francis 

Gail 

Hope 

Iris 

Joyce 

Katie 

Lora 

Margie 

Noel 

Opal 

Polly 

Quincy 

Rose 

Sandra 


Epistemoloaical  Perspective 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower 

Connected  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower  with 
Received  Knowing  Remaining 

Connected  Procedural  Knower 

Connected  Procedural  Knower 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower 

Constructed  Knower 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  Emerging 

Connected  Procedural  Knower 

Constructed  Knower 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Separate  Procedural  Knower 

Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  Emerging 

Connected  Procedural  Knower  with 
Subjective  Knowing  Remaining 


Tanya 


Connected  Procedural  Knower 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  Epistemoloaical  Perspectives  of  Participants 


Number  of 
Participants 


3 

2 


Fictitious 
Names 

Francis 


Betty,  Joyce, 
Danielle 

Margie,  Rose 


Sandra 


Emily,  Gail, 
Hope,  Noel, 
Tanya 

Amy,  Connie, 
Iris,  Lora, 
Polly,  Quincy 


Epistemological 
Perspectives 

Subjective  Knower 
with  Received 
Knowing  remaining 

Subjective  Knower 


Subjective  Knower 
with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing 
emerging 

Connected  Procedural 
Knower  with 
Subjective  Knowing 
remaining 

Connected  Procedural 
Knower 


Separate  Procedural 
Knower 


Katie,  Opal 


Constructed  Knower 
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She  has  little  confidence  in  her  ability  to  learn  from  her 
own  experience.   Her  abilities  to  know  are  limited  to  the 
present,  the  actual,  the  concrete,  the  specific,  and  to 
behaviors  actually  enacted.   The  Silent  Knower  has  no  sense 
of  "we-ness"  with  others.   She  feels  passive,  reactive,  and 
dependent,  and  sees  authorities  as  all-powerful,  if  not 
overpowering.   She  believes  that  blind  obedience  to 
authorities  will  keep  her  out  of  trouble  and  insure  her 
survival.   She  sees  women  as  passive  and  incompetent  while 
men  are  active  and  effective.   It  is  difficult  for  her  to 
describe  her  self  because  the  source  of  self-knowledge  is 
lodged  in  others. 

Received  Knowing.   For  the  Received  Knower,  words  are 
central  to  the  knowing  process.   She  learns  by  listening  in 
determining  what  is  right  and  wrong.   She  feels  confident  in 
her  ability  to  absorb  and  store  truths  received  from  others, 
but  has  limited  confidence  in  her  ability  to  convey  her 
thoughts  and  feelings.   She  is  pleased  when  her  friends 
express  the  things  she  thinks.   The  Received  Knower  is 
intolerant  of  ambiguity.   She  likes  predictability  and  wants 
to  know  what  exactly  she  is  expected  to  do.   She  either 
"gets"  an  idea  right  away  or  not  at  all. 

Subjective  Knowing.   The  Subjective  Knower  sees  truth 
as  personal,  private  and  intuitive.   For  her,  right  answers 
reside  within  the  person,  and  may  be  different  from  the 
answers  that  the  outside  world  provides.   She  has  identified 
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her  own  inner  resources  for  knowing  and  valuing.   She  is  her 
own  authority.   Other  people  have  confirmed  for  the 
Subjective  Knower  that  she  is  valuable.   She  feels  that 
experience,  both  her  own  and  that  of  others,  is  a  valuable 
source  of  knowledge.   She  relies  on  her  experiences  and  on 
what  feels  right  for  assistance  in  decision-making.   The 
Subjective  Knower  may,  at  times,  not  express  her  thoughts, 
feelings  or  opinions  because  she  does  not  want  to  alienate 
herself  from  others.   She  sees  truth  as  unique  to  the 
individual,  as  a  combination  of  personal  history  and 
experience.   She  believes  that  no  one  should  impose  truths 
on  another.   She  is  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion  and 
does  not  have  to  accept  what  experts  say. 

Connected  Procedural  Knowing.   The  Connected  Procedural 
Knower  engages  in  conscious,  deliberate,  systematic 
analysis.   She  realizes  that  truth  is  not  always  immediately 
accessible.   Knowing  requires  careful  observation  and 
analysis.   Things  that  once  appeared  simple  now  seem 
problematic.   She  is  careful  not  to  jump  to  conclusions. 
She  understands  that  there  may  be  alternative  explanations 
for  the  same  event,  and  that  certain  interpretations  make 
better  sense  than  others.   She  thinks  before  she  speaks. 
The  Connected  Procedural  Knower  continues  to  acquire  and 
apply  procedures  for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge. 
She  is  interested  in  what  people  think  and  in  how  they  have 
formed  their  opinions,  feelings  and  ideas.   She  understands 
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that  each  of  us  views  the  world  through  a  different  lens. 
The  Constructed  Procedural  Knower  is  concerned  with 
understanding  and  understanding  entails  acceptance  of  the 
opinions  of  others.   She  tries  to  enter  the  other  person's 
frame  of  reference  to  discover  how  they  think.   For  her, 
truth  emerges  through  connection  with  and  caring  for  others. 
She  uses  empathy  as  a  procedure  for  understanding  other 
people's  ideas.   By  listening  to  other  people's  experiences 
and  ways  of  thinking,  the  Connected  Procedural  Knower  is 
able  to  expand  her  own  knowledge.   She  is  non judgmental  in 
her  attempts  to  understand  their  thoughts  and  opinions.   Her 
way  of  thinking  and  knowing  can  be  described  as  reasoned 
reflection. 

Separate  Procedural  Knowing.   The  Separate  Procedural 
Knower  engages  in  conscious,  deliberate,  systematic 
analysis.   She  realizes  that  truth  is  not  always  immediately 
accessible.   Knowing  requires  careful  observation  and 
analysis.   Things  that  once  appeared  simple  now  seem 
problematic.   She  is  careful  not  to  jump  to  conclusions. 
She  understands  that  there  may  be  alternative  explanations 
for  the  same  event,  and  that  certain  interpretations  make 
better  sense  than  others.   The  Separate  Procedural  Knower 
thinks  before  she  speaks.   She  continues  to  acquire  and 
apply  procedures  for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge. 
She  is  interested  in  what  people  think  and  in  how  they  have 
formed  their  opinions,  feelings  and  ideas.   She  understands 
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that  each  of  us  views  the  world  through  a  different  lens. 
The  Separate  Procedural  Knower  is  concerned  with  knowledge 
acquisition  and  she  uses  objective  or  impersonal  procedures 
for  establishing  truth.   She  uses  critical  thinking  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  other  people's  arguments  and  reasons, 
but  is  reluctant  to  engage  in  critical  debate  with  friends 
or  peers .   Her  way  of  thinking  and  knowing  can  be  described 
as  reasoned  reflection. 

Constructed  Knowing.   The  Constructed  Knower  values 
reason,  intuition  and  the  expertise  of  others.   She  attempts 
to  integrate  what  she  feels  intuitively  with  knowledge 
learned  from  others.   She  has  a  high  tolerance  for  internal 
contradiction  and  ambiguity.   She  sees  conflict  and  stress 
as  inevitable  because  of  life's  complexity.   The  Constructed 
Knower  understands  that  answers  to  all  questions  vary 
depending  on  the  context  in  which  they  are  asked  and  on  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  person  doing  the  asking.   Truth  is 
a  matter  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  embedded.   She  feels 
a  responsibility  to  examine,  question  and  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  assumptions  and  conditions  in 
which  a  problem  is  identified.   The  Constructed  Knower 
evaluates  and  reevaluates  her  assumptions  about  knowledge. 
This  includes  a  view  of  experts  as  people  who  also 
appreciate  complexity  and  are  humble  about  their  knowledge. 
She  believes  that  the  theories  and  observations  of  experts 
must  be  grounded  in  real  life  and  in  everyday  experiences. 
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She  expects  experts  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  others.   The 
Constructed  Knower  uses  her  self  as  an  instrument  of 
understanding.   She  is  an  active  participant  in  learning  and 
becomes  excited  about  he  act  of  knowing.   She  is  able  to 
attend  to  others  and  to  feel  related  to  them  in  spite  of 
personal  differences.   Her  ability  to  empathize  is  well 
developed.   The  Constructed  Knower  is  an  active  listener  and 
engages  in  analytic  conversation  aimed  at  understanding  all 
participants.   She  shares  what  she  knows  and  can  describe 
the  process  of  her  thinking. 

Data  from  the  interviews  of  each  participant  will  be 
presented  below  to  support  her  assignment  to  one  particular 
epistemological  perspective.   Although  quotations  from  each 
interview  were  chosen  to  illustrate  particular  aspects  of 
each  way  of  knowing,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
assignment  of  a  participant  to  one  epistemological 
perspective  over  another  was  also  a  result  of  the  reading  of 
each  interview  in  its  totality.   None  of  the  participants 
responded  with  only  one  way  of  knowing  to  all  questions. 

Subjective  Knowing  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining. 
Francis  was  the  Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing 
Remaining.   The  majority  of  her  responses  to  interview 
questions  indicated  Subjective  Knowing,  but  about  one-third 
of  them  indicated  Received  Knowing.   She  had  difficulty 
describing  herself  as  a  thinker.   When  asked  to  do  so  she 
replied,  "You  mean  like  slow  or  fast?".   Then  Francis 
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explained  that  she  liked  to  learn  and  to  read.   Her 

description  of  herself  as  a  thinker  ended  there. 

In  describing  how  she  goes  about  understanding 

something  new,  Francis  said 

I  read  a  lot.   If  I  don't  know  something  I  go  look  it 
up  .  .  .  try  and  find  out  where  I  can  find  it.   I  do 
have  some  resource  people  (in  my  family) .   My  sister 
has  a  PhD  and  her  husband  has  an  MD.   A  lot  of  times 
they  will  know  the  answer  or  they  will  know  where  to 
find  (it) .   (In  my  personal  life)  I  would  probably  talk 
to  my  family,  but  if  it's  something  to  do  with  my  faith 
then  I  could  go  to  my  pastor  or  my  pastor's  wife. 

When  requested  to  describe  how  she  makes  decisions,  Francis 

said, 

Well,  I  guess  my  faith  would  have  to  enter  into  that. 
I  would  pray  about  it  and  I  would  consult  people  I 
considered  knowledgeable.  ...  My  husband  is  probably 
right  on  the  top  of  the  list  .  .  .  and  my  family.  .  .  . 
I  would  get  feedback  from  them.  ...  I  hardly  make  any 
decisions  .  .  .  without  consulting  (my  husband) . 

Later  in  the  interview  Francis  said 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  don't  have  to  (solve 
problems)  all  on  my  own.  ...  I  know  how  to  find 
things.  .  .  .  You  are  not  stupid  just  because  you  don't 
know  the  answer  to  something,  but  you  are  stupid  if  you 
don't  know  how  to  find  it  .  .  .  and  that  is  the  way 
that  my  thinking  has  changed. 

In  these  responses  Francis  typified  the  Received 

Knower's  reliance  on  others  for  knowledge  and  answers.   She 

saw  authorities,  God,  the  Bible,  her  husband  and  her  family, 

as  sources  of  truth.   She  described  a  transition  from 

feeling  stupid  because  she  did  not  know  the  answers, 

indicative  of  Silent  women,  to  believing  that  she  could  find 

answers  she  would  trust  by  asking  others. 
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Francis  described  a  specific  situation  in  which  she  was 

recently  silent.   This  involved  a  class  vote  on  abortion 

rights.   Francis  was  amazed  that  there  were  only  four 

students,  including  herself,  who  were  opposed  to  abortion  in 

a  class  of  forty-five.   She  stated 

I  was  shocked.  .  .  .  These  are  nurses,  older  nurses.   I 
find  that  a  lot  of  times  (the  majority  are  different 
from  me) .   Like  with  sex  other  than  in  marriage  . 
in  class  I'm  just  usually  silent  because  I  don't  think 
that  if  I  said,  "That's  wrong,"  that  (it  would  change 
their  minds) .   I  would  like  to  say  it,  and  I  have  (said 
it  in  other  ways) ,  like  I  have  done  some  picketing 
(against  abortion) . 

In  these  statements  Francis  demonstrated  a  conflict  between 

Received  values  and  Subjective  truth.   On  the  one  hand  she 

believed  that  her  way  was  right  and  others  were  wrong;  on 

the  other  hand  she  did  not  believe  that  she  could  change  the 

others'  views  because  they  were  as  ingrained  for  them  as 

hers  were  for  her.   Although  her  response  was  silence,  it 

was  not  because  she  lacked  confidence  in  her  experience  or 

because  she  accepted  the  views  of  others.   Rather,  Francis 

despaired  of  changing  the  Subjective  truth  of  others. 

When  asked  in  general  if  there  was  only  one  right  or 

true  answer,  Francis  replied 

No,  I  don't  think  so.  .  .  .  When  it  comes  to  truth,  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  God,  and  what's  right  in  the  Bible,  I 
think  it's  pretty  black  and  white.  .  .  .  God  is  very 
explicit  about  (some  things) .   But  when  it  comes  to 
(other  things),  the  Bible  is  not  real  explicit. 

In  this  response  Francis  indicated  a  reliance  on  outside 

authority  for  right  or  truth,  at  least  for  some  issues. 

This  is  consistent  with  a  Received  Knowing  perspective.   She 
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did,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  truth  cannot  always  be 
found  so  easily. 

When  responding  to  the  statement,  "Now  I  see  the  world 
as  wonderfully  complicated  and  elusive.   Nothing  ever  gets 
settled.   Nothing  is  resolved, "  Francis  said 

I  think  our  world  is  taking  a  turn,  to  me,  that's  very 
predictable  because  it's  in  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Some 
things  get  resolved  and  some  things  get  settled,  .  .  . 
but  I  think  that  from  generation  to  generation  you 
instill  (certain  fundamental)  values.  ...  I  am  still 
submissive  to  my  husband  and  I  can  still  pass  (that)  on 
to  my  daughter  that  she  needs  to  be  submissive  to  her 
husband. 

These  comments  reflected  the  Received  Knower's  reliance  on 

external  authority. 

In  response  to  the  statement,  "I  can  count  on  my  gut  to 

tell  me  the  truth- -the  truth  for  me, "  Francis  commented 

I  don't  know  if  you  would  call  it  my  gut.   I  think  I'd 
call  it  my  soul.  ...  I  feel  like  I  have  a  lot  of 
moral  standards  and  they  have  been  engraved  in  me  and  I 
think  I  can  trust  them. 

She  chose  this  statement,  which  describes  the  Subjective 

Knower's  belief  in  her  own  authority,  as  most  like  her. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  statement,  "When  I  need  to 

learn  something,  I  like  to  just  listen  to  the  people  who 

really  know  about  it,"  Francis  stated,  "No,  I  can't  say 

that.   I  do  like  to  listen;  I  do  like  to  research  it  on  my 

own.  ...  I  probably  don't  take  things  at  face  value."   She 

did,  however,  choose  this  statement  as  the  second  most 

descriptive  of  her  approach  to  learning.   This  statement 

describes  Received  Knowing. 
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In  further  support  of  predominantly  Subjective  Knowing, 

Francis  said,  "I  know  what's  truth  and  I  know  what's  right 

for  me.   I  don't  push  that  on  anybody  else."   This  statement 

indicated  the  Subjective  Knower's  belief  that  no  one  should 

impose  truths  upon  another.   She  could  not  define  the  word 

objective,  and  said  that  subjective  meant,  "Just  my 

opinion."   Francis  also  stated 

I  think  I  try  to  look  at  someone  else's  viewpoint.   A 
lot  of  it  comes  back  to  the  way  you  were  raised.   How 
can  I  blame  someone  if  they  believe  differently  than  I 
do  because  they  haven't  had  the  same  opportunities  that 
I  have.   I  might  feel  sad  for  them  or  wish  that  there 
was  something  I  could  say  or  do  to  make  them  feel 
differently. 

In  these  quotes,  Francis  indicated  a  Subjective  Knower's 

perspective  of  truth,  that  her  truth  is  right  for  her  and 

that  truth  is  based  on  experience  or  opportunity.   She  took 

a  more  Received  Knowing  stand,  however,  by  saying  that 

although  she  would  try  to  understand  someone  else's 

different  perspective,  she  believed  that  it  was  unfortunate 

that  they  did  not  have  the  right  perspective,  one  that 

agrees  with  hers. 

Taken  as  a  whole  Francis'  comments  reflected  a 

predominantly  Subjective  Knower  perspective  with  Received 

Knowing  Remaining.   She  also  implied  that  she  had  at  one 

time  been  Silent,  but  did  not  indicate  that  she  saw  any 

impending  changes  in  her  perspective.   When  asked  how  she 

say  herself  or  her  life  changing  in  the  future,  Francis 

stated,  "I  hope  that  I  get  closer  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  I 
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hope  that  I  pass  (that)  on  to  my  children.  ...  I  don't  see 
a  whole  lot  of  changes." 

Subjective  Knowing.  Betty,  Danielle,  and  Joyce  were  the 
Subjective  Knowers .   Although  Betty  described  herself  as  a 
thinker  who  "usually  reasons  things  out, "  she  also  stated 
that  she  learned  new  things  by  seeing  what  she  needed  to 
learn,  and  then  by  being  involved  in  the  experience.   "I'll 
let  someone  else  figure  it  out  and  then  I'll  learn  by  just 
doing  it."   Betty's  experience,  then,  was  her  guide  to 
knowledge.   She  reiterated  this  when  asked  how  she  had 
changed  over  time,  "I  tend  to  listen  more.   Learning  by 
experience.   I  guess  you  get  more  by  listening  than  by 
running  your  mouth."    This  reliance  on  experience  is  a 
hallmark  of  Subjective  Knowing. 

Danielle  described  herself  as,  "Constantly  thinking. 
If  I  see  a  problem,  it  will  bother  me  until  I  find  a 
solution."   When  trying  to  understand  something  new,  she 
stated,  "I  usually  research  it,  mostly  read.   Until  I  get  a 
fuller  understanding,  or  I  may  ask  somebody."   Danielle  went 
on  to  cite  an  example  from  work,  however,  in  which  she  had 
never  bothered  to  try  to  understand  a  particular  medical 
diagnosis  because  there  was  disagreement  among  theorists 
about  its  etiology  and  treatment.   Furthermore  she  stated, 
"I  make  my  own  generalizations,  knowing  from  my  own  personal 
background  that  there  are  different  ways  of  really 
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understanding  a  problem. "   In  her  personal  life  Danielle 
said 

A  lot  of  times  (understanding)  things  is  kind  of 
serendipity.   I  will  just  have  a  question  about 
something  and  I'll  read  (about)  it  in  a  magazine. 
Sometimes  I  use  prayer  a  lot.   That  gives  me  a  lot  of 
answers ....  Somehow  my  mind  is  opened  up  and  I  might 
be  directed  to  a  source.   Just  propelled  to  it.   But 
there  are  other  areas  that  I  don't  have  answers  to  and 
I  have  to  struggle  with  accepting  certain  things  as 
they  are  until  I  will  get  an  answer  or  meet  the 
problem.   (Sometimes)  I'll  ask  people  I  feel  I  can 
trust,  (but)  I've  been  pretty  much  self  reliant. 

These  quotations  contained  elements  of  several 
epistemological  perspectives,  but  what  emerged  was  a 
reliance  on  experience  and  inner  resources  for 
understanding.   While  Danielle  stated  that  she  reads  and 
asks  others  to  help  her  understand,  she  then  contradicted 
this  statement  with  several  descriptions  of  learning  and 
truth  based  upon  her  own  haphazard  experiences  and  not  upon 
systematic  inquiry.   Except  for  her  initial  statement  there 
were  no  examples  of  her  use  of  procedures.   Her  reliance 
upon  her  own  experience  for  truth  has  led  her  to  understand 
that  there  are  multiple  truths  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
each  individual. 

While  Danielle  mentioned  prayer  as  a  means  to  answers, 
she  described  this  as  opening  up  her  mind.   This  is 
different  from  the  way  in  which  Francis  viewed  the  input  of 
God  or  the  Bible  or  her  pastor.   For  Francis  these 
authorities  provided  answers;  for  Danielle  prayer  was  a 
means  by  which  she  could  find  the  answers  within  her  own 
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experience.   This  distinction  illustrates  one  difference 
between  Received  and  Subjective  Knowing. 

In  contrast  to  the  self-descriptions  of  Betty  and 
Danielle,  Joyce  stated,  "I'm  a  lazy  thinker.   I  don't  like 
to  think."   She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  never  thought 
about  how  she  made  decisions,  but  "I  usually  make  good 
decisions—right  decisions.   I  guess  it's  just  common  sense. 
I  have  always  had  common  sense.   I  think  you  are  born  with 
it.   Either  you  have  it  or  you  don't."   Joyce  said  that  she 
did  not  think  she  had  ever  been  taught  to  think,  that  she 
had  to  read  every  word  and  still  could  not  pick  out  what  was 
important,  "because  what's  important  to  you  is  not  what's 
important  to  me.   I  could  take  the  story  and  make  a  whole 
different  thing  out  of  it."   In  this  passage  Joyce  reflected 
the  belief  of  the  Subjective  Knower  that  decisions  are  made 
based  upon  something  within  the  individual  decision-maker, 
something  like  common  sense.   She  further  exemplified  the 
Subjective  notion  that  everyone's  interpretation  is 
different . 

In  explaining  how  she  goes  about  understanding 
something  new,  Joyce  stated,  "I  try  to  relate  it  to 
something  in  my  life."   She  said  that  this  was  true  at  work, 
at  school,  and  in  her  personal  life.   This  statement 
illustrated  the  Subjective  Knower 's  reliance  upon  personal 
experience  as  a  means  for  new  learning. 
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When  asked  if  they  had  ever  felt  silenced  or  confused, 
both  Betty  and  Joyce  said  that  they  might  not  ask  questions 
or  voice  opinions  in  a  group,  but  would  talk  privately  to 
the  person  with  whom  they  disagreed  or  whom  they  did  not 
understand.   Betty  stated,  "Sometimes  I  would  ask  a 
question,  and  there  have  been  times  when  I  was  too 
intimidated  .  .  .  and  would  usually  catch  the  person  on  the 
side  later.   But  I  usually  don't  let  it  just  go  by."   Joyce 
said,  "I  would  say  silenced,  not  confused.   (If)  I  don't 
have  very  much  knowledge,  .  .  .  then  I  try  to  read  up  on  it. 
So  I'll  talk  to  somebody  in  private  about  it,  but  not  in  a 
conversation  with  everybody  else."   Joyce  went  on  to  add,  "I 
don't  believe  in  fighting  over  things  like  (politics  and 
religion).   I  think  everybody  has  their  own  opinion."   In 
this  passage  Joyce  echoed  the  Subjective  belief  that  truth 
is  a  personal  experience;  that  one  does  not  challenge 
another  person's  opinion.   Neither  she  nor  Betty  would 
confront  another  person  in  public  because  truth  is  a  private 
matter. 

Danielle  also  reported  that  she  had  felt  silenced, 
"Many  times."   She  attributed  her  silence  to  lack  of 
knowledge  in  much  the  same  way  as  Joyce  did.   Danielle  added 
however,  " (Some  times  my  silence)  may  have  bothered  me 
because  I  really  felt  that  I  had  something  important  to  say, 
.  .  .  (but)  I  was  afraid  of  rocking  the  boat.  ...  I  can't 
control  (the  other)  person's  response."   Again  the 
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Subjective  idea  was  presented  that  one  person  cannot  (should 
not)  infringe  upon  the  beliefs  of  another  even  though  one's 
own  beliefs  may  be  quite  strong. 

When  asked  if  they  believed  that  there  was  one  right  or 
true  answer,  Betty,  Danielle,  and  Joyce  answered  in  somewhat 
different  ways.   Betty  replied,  "No.   A  lot  of  times  there 
is  more  than  one  (true  answer) .   (It  depends  on  the 
question)  and  on  the  situation."   In  describing  how  she 
handles  disagreements  with  friends,  Betty  added,  "I  .  .  . 
realize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  different  opinions,  (that 
are)  not  necessarily  right  or  wrong."   Danielle  stated 

In  a  lot  of  situations  ...  I  believe  it  is  true  (that 
there  is  one  right  or  true  answer) .   I  know  that  a  lot 
of  people  .  .  .  don't  believe  in  absolutes.  ...  I 
feel  that  people  have  a  right  to  question.   I  usually 
go  with  a  (number)  of  experiences  that  confirm  (the 
truth) .   A  lot  of  people  have  performed  different 
research  on  the  same  thing  and  have  confirmed  that  same 
thing,  that  there  is  an  absolute,  that  there  is  a  fact. 

Joyce  answered,  "No.   There  are  different  ways  of  obtaining 

the  same  goals  and  people  are  going  to  do  it  the  way  that 

they  know  best.   I  think  there  are  many  different  ways  of 

doing  one  thing."   She  continued  by  saying  that  there  was 

"only  one  truth"  in  the  Ten  Commandments;  that,  for  instance 

"you  should  not  kill."   Then  Joyce  added,  "Although  there 

are  some  times  when  I  would  say,  yes,  that  person  should 

have  been  killed."   With  regard  to  disagreeing  with  friends 

and  trying  to  decide  who  was  right,  Joyce  stated,  "I  listen 

to  their  side  and  .  .  .  hope  that  they  would  listen  to  mine. 

.  .  .  We  either  agree  or  disagree,  and  that's  OK." 
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In  these  responses  Betty,  Danielle,  and  Joyce  revealed 

some  of  their  differences.   Both  Betty  and  Joyce  stated  that 

there  are  no  absolutes;  that  the  right  or  true  answer 

changes  with  the  situation  and  with  the  individual.   These 

statements  reflect  a  glimmer  of  the  importance  of  context,  a 

value  for  the  Constructed  Knower.   However,  Joyce's 

description  of  what  is  right  or  true  was  limited  to  what  the 

individual  "know(s)  best"  and  Betty  believed  that  she  and 

her  friends  could  have  different  opinions  without  being 

right  or  wrong.   This  view  of  different  truths  therefore 

reflected  a  Subjective  inner  truth  and  not  context  in  the 

broader  sense.   Danielle,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  she 

did  believe  in  absolutes.   These  abolutes  were  revealed  to 

Danielle  by  her  own  subjective  experience  and  by  the 

experiences  of  others.   The  reference  to  research  findings 

as  a  basis  for  determining  absolutes  was  more  of  reliance 

upon  authority  (Received  Knowing)  than  upon  methods 

(Procedural  Knowing)  for  truth.   Taken  as  a  whole, 

Danielle's  response  to  this  question  reflected  both 

Subjective  Knowing  and  Received  Knowing. 

Danielle's  leaning  toward  Subjective  Knowing,  however, 

was  confirmed  in  her  description  of  what  she  would  do  if  she 

disagreed  with  an  expert.   She  stated 

Number  one,  I  would  check  my  own  personal  experience 
and  if  it  is  related  to  me,  and  I  know  that  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  (their  idea)  is  totally  different 
(from  mine),  I  won't  fully  accept  it.   Or  if  I  know 
.  .  .  of  other  people's  experiences  (that)  do  not 
really  agree  with  (theirs),  I  won't  accept  it. 
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The  importance  of  personal  experience  as  opposed  to 
acceptance  of  authority  demonstrated  a  bent  toward 
Subjective  Knowing.   In  further  support  of  personal  truth, 
Danielle  described  a  situation  in  which  she  disagreed  with 
her  pastor  and  some  of  the  parents  in  her  church.   She 
stated,  "I  sometimes  go  by  my  gut  feeling,  .  .  .  but  I  can't 
always  prove  it.  .  .  .  Maybe  it's  just  a  personal  thing." 

In  their  responses  to  the  various  scenarios  describing 
Received,  Subjective  and  Procedural  Knowing,  Betty, 
Danielle,  and  Joyce  again  demonstrated  similarities  and 
differences.   All  three  indicated  that  they  preferred  to  "go 
with  the  gut,"  the  hallmark  of  the  Subjective  Knower.   Betty 
stated,  "A  good  bit  of  the  time  I  think  you  can  go  with  gut 
feelings,  or  I  can.  ...  My  gut  reactions  are  usually 
correct."   Danielle  said,  "I  would  say  at  least  75%  (of  the 
time  I  can  count  on  my  gut  to  tell  me  the  truth) . "   Joyce 
was  the  most  adamant  in  her  reaction,  "Definitely  ...  go 
with  the  gut.   If  somebody  comes  up  to  me  and  says  something 
about  (having  a  gut  instinct),  ...  I  just  say,  'Go  with 
it'.   I  always  go  with  the  gut." 

When  commenting  on  listening  to  "people  who  really 
know"  in  order  to  learn,  Betty  said,  "This  is  partially 
true,  I  guess,  but  listening  doesn't  do  it  for  me.  .  .  .It 
doesn't  sink  in  unless  I  am  actually  doing  it."   Danielle 
commented,  "I  don't  always  go  to  people  who  really  know. 
...   I  will  try  to  learn  myself,  .  .  .  (but)  if  there  is  a 
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person  who  may  know  something  more,  I  will  definitely  go  and 
listen."   Joyce  stated,  "I  like  to  listen  to  them  .  .  .  and 
maybe  have  them  show  (me),  .  .  .  (but)  I  don't  want  to 
listen  to  somebody  who  thinks  they  know."   In  these 
responses  all  three  women  stated  that  they  valued  the 
expertise  of  others,  but  that  Received  Knowing  was  not 
enough.   Both  Betty  and  Danielle  wanted  to  be  more 
personally  involved  in  the  learning  process,  by  "doing"  or 
by  "try(ing)  to  learn  myself."   Joyce  added  the  Subjective 
Knower's  skepticism  of  authority  by  differentiating  those 
who  really  know  from  those  who  think  they  know. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement,  "When  I  have  a  problem 
to  solve,  I  use  my  mind.   I  like  to  really  think  things 
through  carefully  before  I  make  a  decision, "  Betty  stated, 
"I  am  quick  to  make  a  decision  ...  on  the  outside,  (but) 
not  so  (quick)  at  work.   I  should  think  a  little  more  before 
I  (make  decisions)."   Danielle  seemed  to  contradict  her 
earlier  statement  about  reliance  on  her  gut  in  saying 

That's  absolutely  true.  ...  In  work  situations  I  will 
lean  on  something  I  have  learned  or  I  have  read  .  .  . 
and  try  to  process  that  out.  ...  I  think  of  the 
consequences.  .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of  different  ways  I 
make  my  decisions.   It's  not  always  my  gut.   I  will 
listen  to  it,  but  if  it's  strong,  I  know  .  .  .  that  I 
need  to  have  some  backup.  ...  I  have  to  be  able  to 
defend  my  decision.  .  .  .  If  I  don't  have  enough 
(inner)  resources  to  guide  me,  I  will  ask  an  authority 
figure.  ...  I  don't  want  to  make  an  error,  especially 
because  it  may  affect  a  lot  of  different  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joyce  remarked,  "I  don't  think  (about) 

things.   I  usually  go  with  instinct  and  hope  that's  OK.  It's 
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an  informed  decision,  but  it's  usually  a  quick  one.   I'm  not 
one  that  sits  and  thinks."   In  these  responses,  Betty  and 
Danielle  responded  to  expectations  for  them  to  use 
procedures  or  at  least  Received  Knowledge  in  making 
decisions  at  work  even  though  this  may  be  in  conflict  with 
their  Subjective  preference.   Joyce's  comments  reflected 
consistency  with  her  earlier  descriptions  of  Subjective 
Knowing . 

In  terms  of  the  future,  Betty,  Danielle,  and  Joyce 
anticipated  certain  changes  at  work  and  in  family 
responsibilities,  but  none  expected  much  personal  change. 
Betty  stated  that  she  might  become  "a  little  bit  more 
tolerant  than  I  am  now.   But  I  don't  think  I  will  be  a  whole 
lot  different  than  I  am  now."   Joyce  said,  "I  have  no  idea. 
I  don't  know.   I  kind  of  hope  that  I  don't  change  that  much 
because  I  like  the  way  I  am  now."   These  comments  reflected 
the  Subjective  Knower's  ability  to  respect  diversity  of 
opinion  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  self. 

Subjective  Knowing  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging.   Margie  and  Rose  were  the  two  participants  who 
were  Subjective  Knowers  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging.    Margie  described  herself  as,  "Not  a  thinker," 
but  went  on  to  say 

I  will  think  about  what  is  positive  and  what  is 
negative  .  .  .  and  make  a  decision  from  that.   I  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  problem  solving  (lately) .   (So)  I 
was  trying  to  figure  out  what  my  options  were,  .  .  . 
checking  them  out  and  evaluating  them. 
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She  also  stated,  "I  have  .  .  .  more  of  a  system  or  a  process 
(for  thinking  now);  .  .  .  before  it  wasn't  really 
(necessary) ....  I  probably  just  made  a  decision  (then)  on 
what  I  wanted,  even  if  it  wasn't  the  best  thing."   These 
statements  indicated  Margie's  relatively  new  use  of 
Procedures  for  problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Rose  described  herself  as  a  "surfacer  thinker.   I  am 
not  deep.  ...  I  skim  things  .  .  .  unless  it  means 
something  to  me.  .  .  .  Then  I  will  go  deeper.  .  .,.1  will 
assess  it  a  little  bit  more  instead  of  jumping  in."   When 
trying  to  understand  something  new,  Rose  said,  "It  kind  of 
varies.   If  I  could  read  it  ...  or  have  somebody  explain 
it,  I  am  fine.   (But)  I  have  to  apply  it  ...  to  see  the 
result  of  it  to  believe  it  and  see  its  worth."   In  trying  to 
understand  her  friends  or  family,  Rose  stated 

I  rationalize  a  lot.  ...  I  will  write  something  to 
look  at  it  to  make  sure  I  am  being  objective.  ...  I 
have  a  tendency  to  say,  "Come  back  in  15  minutes, " _ 
because  I  need  to  look  at  it  and  make  sure  I  am  being 
very  equal,  ...  to  see  both  sides  to  try  to  make  sure 
I  am  being  objective. 

In  her  self-description  Rose  displayed  a  reluctance  to 

engage  in  "deeper"  thought  unless  the  issue  "means  something 

to  me."   This  indicated  the  Subjective  Knower's  need  for 

topics  to  be  personally  meaningful  before  the  self  is 

invested  in  efforts  to  understand.   She  also  implied  that 

she  had  a  penchant  for  going  with  her  first  response.   Rose 

did  indicate,  however,  the  use  of  some  elementary  Procedures 
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aimed  at  objectivity  in  her  relationships  with  friends  and 

family. 

When  trying  to  understand  something  new,  Margie  said 

Well,  usually  first  of  all  I  try  to  get  information 
.  .  .  and  read.  ...  I  might  ask  a  person  that  has 
(information)  in  that  area  to  talk  to  me  about  it.  (In 
my  personal  life)  I  guess  I  try  to  think  of  reasons 
things  are  happening.   I  didn't  used  to  be  this  way. 
.  .  .  Before  I  was  very  opinionated  on  how  people  could 
do  these  things  or  how  they  could  act  like  this.  .  .  . 
(Now)  it  seems  like  I  think  of  why  they  could  be  doing 
this  or  could  have  done  this  instead  of  .  .  .  being 
very  judgmental.  .  .  .  (When)  you  have  had  experiences 
with  people,  .  .  .  either  family  or  friends,  .  .  .  you 
come  to  realize  there  are  different  sides  to  the 
stories  and  there  are  different  ways  people  handle 
different  things  and  for  different  reasons.  ...  So 
then  you  realize  that  people  (who  act  differently)  are 
not  necessarily  bad  or  abnormal. 

In  these  responses  Margie  described  her  relatively  new 
use  of  Procedures  for  understanding.   In  addition  she 
compared  an  early  Subjective  belief  that  others  were  wrong 
if  they  differed  from  her  to  her  more  recent  acknowledgement 
that  people  are  different.   The  way  in  which  she  developed 
this  understanding  was  through  experiences  with  other 
people.   The  latter  procedure  represented  some  appreciation 
of  Connected  Procedural  learning. 

Rose  also  described  an  earlier  period  in  her  life  when 
she  said  that  although  she  was  rarely  silent  now,  "years  and 
years  ago"  she  would  have  been.   Instead,  now  if  she 
disagrees  with  someone  she  will  "go  back  and  figure  (it) 
out.   I  won't  give  up  the  fight;  ...  (I  will)  regroup. 
But  I  have  to  consider  if  (the  other  person)  is  really 
right.   I  would  have  to  take  time  to  do  that."   This 
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indicated  a  change  over  time,  from  a  more  passive  acceptance 
of  others  as  right,  to  the  use  of  some  Connected  Procedures 
for  trying  to  decide  who  is  right. 

When  asked  whether  she  believed  that  there  was  usually 
one  answer  that  was  right  or  true,  Margie  said 

Not  really  in  most  things.  ...  A  lot  of  (the 
differences  among  people  have  to  do  with)  the  way  you 
were  raised,  .  .  .  your  family,  what  your  values  and 
morals  are,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  just  .  .  .  personality. 
.  .  .  (People)  are  going  to  handle  situations  different 
.  .  .  and  everybody  has  different  priorities. 

In  this  response  Margie  indicated  the  Subjective  belief  that 

right  and  truth  are  individual. 

Similarly  Rose  stated  that  she  did  not  believe  that 

there  was  one  right  or  true  answer  in  most  situations. 

Certain  things  you  can  accept  are  right  answers,  .  .  . 
(like)  in  medicine.   This  is  cancer.  .  .  .  But  as  far 
as  behaviors  or  an  emotion  or  work,  there  is,  to  me,  no 
right  answer.   There  is  .  .  .  flexibility.  .  .  . 
Everyone  perceives  things  differently.   Just  because  I 
think  this  is  (right) ,  (someone  else)  might  do 
something  much  better,  easier  .  .  .  than  I  could.   You 
need  to  give  people  the  benefit  of  that.  ...  If 
(someone)  has  an  idea  I  let  them  run  with  it  and  see, 
right  or  wrong.   We  have  all  learned  as  a  result  of 
that . 

Rose  restricted  her  view  of  an  absolute  truth  to  something 

physical  and  concrete,  like  a  disease.   In  other  areas  she 

believed  that  there  were  personal  differences,  a 

characteristic  of  the  Subjective  Knower,  but  went  on  to  say 

that  other  people  can  persuade  her  of  a  better  way,  a 

Connected  Procedural  approach  to  understanding. 

Margie  described  a  situation  in  which  she  disagreed 

with  an  authority  by  saying 
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If  it  was  something  that  I  believed  strong  enough 
about,  I  would  let  her  know.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  would 
get  my  way  and  she  would  (go)  along  with  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  sometimes  I  had  to  bite  the  bullet  and  go 
with  what  she  said.  .  .  .  Sometimes  she  could  make  me 
see  why. 

This  passage  illustrated  the  strength  of  personal  belief  for 

the  Subjective  Knower,  but  it  also  hinted  at  Margie's 

ability  to  be  persuaded  to  change  her  opinion  through  a 

Connected  Procedural  understanding  of  the  other  person's 

perspective.   Her  predominantly  Subjective  Knowing 

orientation  emerged  more  strongly  in  describing  how  she 

disagrees  with  friends. 

Normally  the  things  I  have  differences  about  with 
friends  are  .  .  .  never  anything  important  (enough) 
that  it  really  makes  a  difference.   Usually  if  we  can't 
agree,  it's  just  that  we  both  have  our  own  opinion. 
.  .  .  (In)  most  things  I  do  .  .  .  what's  right  for  me. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  time  I  realize  ...  it  might  not  be 
right  for  them,  so  it  doesn't  bother  me.  .  .  .1 
realize  that  everybody's  difference. 

When  Rose  disagreed  with  a  friend  she  believed  in 

"communicating"  her  differences,  but  she  did  not  let  these 

differences  interfere  with  the  friendship.   She  stated 

I  don't  believe  we  should  carry  it  (on)  .  .  .  where 
three  days  later  I  am  still  going  to  be  mad.  .  .  . 
It's  said,  it's  done,  we  couldn't  figure  out  a  solution 
or  we  could  figure  out  a  solution,  (but)  we  still 
remain  friends.  .  .  .  Sometimes  you  can't  (decide  who's 
right).   You  just  can't.   You  have  to  settle  for  the 
unknown.  .  .  .  I  am  going  to  say  I  was  right  and  she  is 
going  to  say  that  she  was  right.   So  it's  like  a  good 
truce.  ...  We  are  not  going  to  win  either  way. 

In  this  passage  Rose  remained  true  to  her  Subjective 

leanings  with  the  possible  exception  of  airing  differences 

at  all.   The  Connected  Procedural  Knower  believes  in 
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dialogue  as  a  means  of  analyzing  an  issue  based  upon  what 
other  people  think,  whereas  the  Subjective  Knower  shies  away 
from  conflicting  opinions  if  they  threaten  relationships. 
Rose  combined  some  of  each  of  these  perspectives  in  this 
description. 

In  disagreements  with  authorities,  Rose  said  she  was  a 
" quest ionner . " 

I  have  a  tendency  not  to  believe  in  authority,  (or) 
anyway  I  question  ...  to  make  sure  they  are  doing  it 
for  the  .  .  .  right  reasons.   (When  I  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  an  authority)  I  took  it  as  .  .  .a 
challenge,  (something)  I  have  to  prove.  ...  He  smiled 
and  laughed  and  said  (that  he)  was  really  surprised  and 
.  .  .  did  not  expect  (me)  to  prove  it.  .  .  .  (I 
presented  my  side,  but)  I  didn't  get  mad.  ...  I 
looked  it  up,  read  about  it,  .  .  .  did  a  test. 

She  further  stated  that  if  she  had  a  difference  of  opinion 

with  an  authority  or  expert  that  she  "would  do  my  damnest  to 

sway  (them)  to  my  side.   (If  I  still  couldn't  persuade 

them) ,  .  .  .  I  would  probably  be  swayed,  if  I  (had  given)  it 

my  all  and  they  could  still  top  me.   I  would  have  to  give 

in.  " 

In  this  excerpt  Rose  rejected  Received  Knowledge  and 

implied  suspicion  of  any  authority.   She  also  described  her 

belief  in  Procedures  as  a  means  of  discovering  what  is  right 

or  true  and  stated  that  she  was  amenable  to  being  persuaded 

to  a  different  point  of  view.   These  statements  are 

indicative  of  a  Procedural  perspective. 
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Margie's  responses  to  the  scenarios  describing 
Received,  Subjective,  and  Procedural  Knowing  were  quite 
mixed.   She  stated 

I  am  not  very  good  at  (counting  on  my  gut) ....  Some 
people  just  seem  to  know  when  something  is  right  for 
them.   I  am  just  not  one  of  those  people  that  always 
knows.   I  guess  sometimes  I  think  I  do  know  things  or  I 
have  a  feeling,  but  I  don't  really  rely  on  anything 
like  that. 

When  asked  if  she  uses  her  mind  to  solve  problems  and 

whether  she  thinks  things  through  carefully  before  making  a 

decision,  Margie  said,  "Most  of  the  time.   Not  always."   Her 

most  elaborate  response  was  to  the  statement,  "When  I  need 

to  learn  something,  I  like  to  just  listen  to  people  who 

really  know  about  it."   Margie  described  a  situation  in 

which  she  had  visited  an  adult  day  care  facility  and  had 

"stayed  there  longer  than  I  had  to  and  it  was  really 

interesting  and  I  learned  a  lot  (by  talking  to)  that  lady. 

.  .  .  (And)  I  like  to  talk  to  my  grandmother  about  the  old 

days  .  .  .  about  when  she  was  growing  up."   Taken  as  a  group 

these  responses  described  less  reliance  upon  gut,  or 

Subjective  Knowing,  and  more  interest  in  the  experiences  of 

others,  or  Connected  Procedural  Knowing,  as  a  means  of 

understanding.   Furthermore,  Margie  said  that  it  was 

important  to  be  objective  and  unbiased,  "listening  to  the 

facts  and  trying  to  make  a  decision  .  .  .  (about)  what  is 

right  for  the  person."   Listening  is  an  elementary  procedure 

for  gaining  understanding  of  the  other  person  and  for 

knowing  what  is  right  for  them.   The  vestiges  of  Subjective 
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Knowing  lingered,  however,  in  her  explanation  of  why  she 
thought  it  was  important  to  look  at  an  idea  from  another 
person's  perspective,  "Because  their  point  of  view  for  them 
could  be  right.  ...  If  you  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say 
and  why  they  think  it  is  right,  then  it  might  make  you  think 
it  is  right  for  them,  even  if  it's  not  right  for  me." 
Margie  went  on  to  say  that  understanding  some  else's 
perspective  was  not  always  easy  for  her  and  that  she  "still 
might  not  really  agree  with  them,  but  I  do  realize  it  is 
just  because  they  are  different."   In  this  passage  she 
acknowledged  the  Subjective  right  of  another  to  hold  a  view 
different  from  her  own  and  did  not  emphasize  Connected 
Procedures  as  a  way  of  analyzing  or  of  being  persuaded. 

Margie  saw  herself  as  more  self-confident,  more 
motivated  and  more  assertive  than  in  the  past.   She 
anticipated  changes  in  her  career  in  the  near  future  and  in 
the  use  of  her  time  in  the  more  distant  future.   Margie  did 
not  mention  any  anticipated  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  she 
saw  the  world,  related  to  people,  or  to  her  inner  self. 

When  Rose  commented  on  the  statements  that  described 
efforts  to  understand,  she  stated,  "I  am  a  big  'gut'  person. 
If  the  gut  says  no,  we  don't  do  it.   Don't  ask  why,  I'm  just 
going  to  tell  you  my  gut  says  no;  I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 
She  defined  her  gut  as  "just  instinct.  ...  I  don't  know  if 
it  is  hormonal.   I  don't  know  what  the  hell  it  is.   I've 
just  always  gone  by  my  intuition.   And  it  has  always  paid 
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off  for  me."   This  passage  was  the  one  of  the  strongest 
indications  that  Rose  is  primarily  a  Subjective  Knower. 
With  these  words  she  demonstrated  a  strong  reliance  upon 
self  for  understanding  and  direction. 

Furthermore  Rose  said,  "I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am 
not  really  good  about  thinking  carefully.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I 
open  (my  mouth)  before  (I  think)  and  I  know  as  soon  as  I  say 
something  (that)  ...  I  need  to  think  more  about  this." 
She  therefore  indicated  less  reliance  upon  careful  thought 
than  upon  gut  level  response,  although  she  seemed  to  value 
the  need  for  the  former. 

Rose  also  stated  that  she  felt  it  was  important  to  be 

objective  and  unbiased.   She  went  on  to  describe  this  as 

really  listening  ...  to  what  they  are  really  saying, 
to  kind  of  read  between  the  lines.  ...  So  that  I  have 
the  facts  of  what  they  are  trying  to  say.  .  .  .  You 
never  get  the  right  communication  if  (you)  are  not 
really  listening  to  that  person  and  (then)  I  don't 
grasp  what  they  mean.   (Then)  it  will  go  unsolved. 

This  passage  indicated  Connected  Procedures  for  gaining 

"objectivity, "  efforts  to  really  understand  the  other 

person's  viewpoint.   Rose  went  on  to  say  later  that  she 

tried  to  really  understand  someone  else's  viewpoint  about 

half  of  the  time.   She  said  that  she  had  "a  tendency  to 

.  .  .  listen  quicker  .  .  .  with  a  friend,  in  a  personal 

situation  ..."  than  she  did  at  work.   At  work  Rose  said 

There  are  times  when  you  can't  think  (through  to)  an 
answer,  .  .  .  (when)  I  can't  take  the  time  (to  listen 
to  what  the  staff  want) .  .  .  .It's  like  (I  have  to)  go 
with  (my  idea)  and  hope  to  hell  it  works.  .  .  .  That's 
part  of  the  gut  response,  too. 
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Again,  Rose  indicated  more  experience  and  comfort  with  a 

Subjective  approach  although  she  had  some  insight  into  the 

possibilites  of  Connected  Procedures. 

In  several  responses  Rose  described  the  anticipation  of 

change  in  her  future,  both  near  and  distant.   She  stated 

Every  time  I  seem  to  be  getting  "there",  the  rug  is 
pulled  out.  ...  I  have  to  take  a  breath  and  continue. 
.  .  .  (I  want  to)  learn  more  what  I  want  out  of  life. 
I  still  am  not  sure.  .  .  .  There  is  something  out  there 
that  I  could  be  doing,  but  I  haven't  quite  figured  it 
out  yet.  .  .  .  There  is  still  something,  and  I  don't 
know  what.   My  gut  (again) . 

Connected  Procedural  Knowing  with  Subjective  Knowing 

Remaining.   Sandra  was  the  participant  whose  responses  were 

consistent  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing  with  Subjective 

Knowing  Remaining.   Sandra  described  herself  as  a  thinker  by 

saying 

I  like  to  think  that  I  am  at  least  logical.   For  the 
most  part  ...  I  think  things  through  and  I  have  to 
consider  the  positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of 
whatever  .  .  .  I  am  thinking  about  and  try  to  make  a 
decision  based  on  what  I  do  know. 

In  citing  changes  in  her  thinking,  Sandra  said 

I  am  less  resistant  to  seeing  both  sides  now.  .  .  . 
It's  easier  for  me  to  try  to  step  back  and  look  at  both 
sides,  and  then  make  a  decision  rather  than  just  .  .  . 
something  that  came  off  the  top  of  my  head.  ...  I  can 
be  a  little  more  detached  and  evaluate  it 
appropriately . 

In  this  way  Sandra  described  a  Procedural  approach  to 

learning. 

When  she  is  trying  to  solve  a  problem  or  make  an 

important  decision,  Sandra  said,  "I  would  first  have  to 

evaluate  what  the  problem  was,  and  then  I  would  have  to  look 
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at  what  my  optimum  outcome  would  be.  .  .  .  Then  I  would  have 

to  evaluate  (whether  that  is)  attainable."   In  trying  to 

understand  something  new,  Sandra  said,  " (I)  relate  it  to 

something  that  I  am  familiar  with,  .  .  .  something  I  have 

previously  done,  previous  experience.  .  .  .  All  of  life 

experiences  are  a  resource."   In  this  excerpt  Sandra 

described  a  combination  of  Procedures  and  Subjective 

experiences  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

Sandra  did  not  recall  any  previous  period  in  her  life 

in  which  she  had  felt  silenced  or  confused  because  her  ideas 

or  feelings  were  different  from  another  person's.   She  did 

give  an  example  of  a  situation  in  which  she  had  remained 

quiet  about  an  issue  because  her  perspective  was  different 

from  her  employer's.   This  was  presented  as  a  somewhat 

isolated  case  rather  than  as  a  more  generalized  perspective. 

When  asked  if  anyone  had  every  held  her  back  in  her 

development  as  a  thinker,  Sandra  replied 

I  wouldn't  blame  that  on  anybody.   I  just  have  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  that  myself.  .  .  .  If  I  didn't 
do  it,  it  was  my  fault.  ...  I  have  never  been  one 
that  if  somebody  said  no,  that  I  was  going  to  listen. 
(Instead)  I  was  going  to  come  to  my  own  conclusions. 
.  .  .  (I  have  probably  held  myself  back  at  times  by) 
being  more  emotional  than  logical.   If  I  am  more 
emotional  (about)  an  issue,  then  I  don't  want  to  look 
at  it.   I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  .  .  .  (Whereas) 
if  I  can  logically  approach  it,  then  I  can  say,  "OK.   I 
know  I  am  angry,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
it."   That  would  .  .  .  just  be  an  emotional  aspect  (and 
would  not  interfere) . 
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Sandra  did  not,  then,  seem  to  recall  any  particular  period 

of  Silence  in  her  development  and  once  again  she  indicated 

her  valuing  of  logic. 

Sandra  stated  that  she  did  not  believe  that  there  was 

usually  one  right  or  true  answer,  "because  you  have  too  many 

variables  and  ...  in  general,  you  are  dealing  with  people. 

.  .  .  No  two  people  are  alike  and  no  two  decisions  have  the 

same  sort  of  answer  to  them. "   In  this  passage  Sandra 

described  some  of  the  vestiges  of  her  Subjective  approach  to 

right  and  wrong;  that  is,  acknowledging  that  there  are 

different  perspectives  based  upon  the  individuals  involved. 

When  describing  an  authority,  Sandra  mentioned  her  head 

nurse.   She  added 

I  don't  like  her  way  of  leadership.   I  don't  like  the 
way  she  deals  with  people.  .  .  .  She  does  know  her 
subject  matter,  but  I  just  don't  feel  that  she  is  very 
(right)  for  the  unit.  ...  I  have  seen  her  .  .  . 
barbeque  someone  for  having  approached  her  with  a 
different  idea.   (If  I  have  an  idea  or  opinion  that  is 
different  from  hers)  I  have  to  wait  until  she  is 
approachable  and  then  I  can  discuss  this  with  her. 
.  .  .  It  helps  me  to  have  .  .  .  some  resources  or  some 
kind  of  basis  in  order  to  make  this  opinion.  .  .  .  (If 
we  still  disagree),  I  can't  do  anything  about  it,  but  I 
still  don't  agree. 

With  regard  to  disagreeing  with  experts,  Sandra  said 

I  don't  consider  myself  knowledgeable  (enough)  about 
any  one  subject  to  be  able  to  disagree  with  someone 
(who  is  an  expert) ....  I  may  say  that  that's  not 
been  my  experience,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  could  just 
flat  out  say,  "I  think  you  are  wrong."  ...  I  would 
have  to  tell  them  that  has  not  been  my  experience. 
.  .  .  I  am  very  difficult  to  sway.  ...  I  guess  that  I 
would  have  to  see  something  in  research  ...  to  sway 
me. 
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From  these  comments  a  picture  emerged  of  Sandra  as   someone 
who  valued  communication  with  others  as  a  means  for 
developing  ideas,  a  Connected  Procedure.   It  is  for  this 
reason  that  she  did  not  like  her  head  nurse's  methods. 
Sandra  also  expressed  a  Subjective  belief  in  her  own  ideas 
and  experiences  unless  persuaded  by  Procedure  (ie., 
research) . 

When  she  disagrees  with  a  friend  Sandra  stated  that  she 
would  handle  the  situation  similarly  to  a  disagreement  with 
an  expert,  "This  is  someone  .  .  .  that  I  would  respect  and 
...  I  could  say  (that)  I  don't  agree."   She  went  on  to 
describe  a  particular  friend  with  whom  she  will  usually  not 
disagree  because,  " (she  is)  not  open  to  a  different  way  of 
thinking.  (If  I  did  push  my  point)  I  .  .  .  think  I  would 
stand  a  good  change  of  losing  a  good  friend.   That's  not  a 
viable  option."   Sandra  added,  "I  am  probably  more  open  to 
.  .  .  try  to  see  (a  friend's)  point  of  view  (now)  than  I  was 
in  the  past.  ...  I  would  at  least  be  a  little  more  open  to 
looking  at  both  sides."   She  echoed  her  earlier  remarks  and 
said  it  would  take  an  explanation  of  "why  you  want  to  do  it 
this  way  and  what  makes  you  think  that  this  is  a  better  way" 
before  she  would  change  her  mind,  however.   Sandra  can 
respect  another's  viewpoint,  but  she  can  not  Receive  it  as 
her  own  without  some  proof.   That  proof  can  come  by  virtue 
of  Connected  dialogue. 
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When  commenting  upon  the  three  scenarios  describing 

Received,  Subjective,  and  Procedural  Knowing,  Sandra  said 

that  she  liked  to  think  things  through  carefully  before 

making  a  decision.   She  chose  a  reliance  upon  gut  feelings 

as  the  approach  next  most  like  her,  but  indicated  that  she 

sometimes  experienced  a  conflict  between  her  gut  and  logical 

decision-making.   This  was  most  poignantly  reflected  in  the 

following  excerpt:   "Logically,  I  go  with  however  I  feel. 

.  .  .  I  try  to  justify  .  .  .  what  is  my  gut  feeling  about 

what  it  is  and  why  do  I  feel  this  way  and  see  if  I  can  find 

out  why."   Sandra  said  that  while  she  does  learn  by 

listening,  "After  I  have  spoken  with  (people  who  know  about 

the  subject),  I  feel  like  there  are  things  that  I  don't  know 

and  I  need  to  go  look  this  up  and  find  out . "   Taken  as  a 

whole  these  comments  reflected  a  preference  for  Procedures 

with  remnants  of  reliance  upon  Subjective  Knowing. 

Sandra  helped  to  clarify  which  types  of  Procedures  she 

preferred  when  asked  about  playing  devil's  advocate  and 

about  trying  to  understand  other  people's  perspectives.   She 

said 

I  am  .  .  .  looking  for  verification  or  justification  of 
what  they  are  saying,  .  .  .  (but)  playing  devil's 
advocate  .  .  .  doesn't  get  me  anywhere.  .  .  .  It's  very 
exhausting.   If  I  don't  agree  with  something,  then  I 
will  tell  them  I  don't  agree.  ...  I  think  you  lose  a 
lot  of  respect  .  .  .  from  the  person  you  were  arguing 
with  ...  by  just  taking  this  opposing  view  that  you 
may  not  necessarily  have  agreed  with  to  start. 

Sandra  said  that  she  does  try  to  see  things  from  other 

people's  perspectives,  even  though  at  times  "it  clouds  what 
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you  know  has  to  be  done."   Sandra  found  Separate  Procedures, 
such  as  playing  devil's  advocate,  tiring  and  did  not  want  to 
risk  personal  connections  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
verification  of  opinions.   She  also  added  the  fact  that 
understanding  multiple  perspectives  can  make  decisions  more 
difficult . 

In  another  part  of  the  interview  Sandra  said  that 
although  she  thinks  it  is  important  to  be  objective  and 
unbiased,  "It  is  very  important  to  me  not  to  impose  my 
beliefs  and  feelings  about  things  .  .  .  and  that  is 
incredibly  difficult.  .  .  .  (They)  need  to  make  their  own 
decisions  .  .  .  from  their  own  experiences,  and  not  from 
mine."   In  this  passage  Sandra's  Subjective  side  gave  credit 
to  experience  as  a  basis  for  understanding.   When  asked  how 
she  had  changed  over  time,  Sandra  said,  "In  the  past  I  would 
have  said  that  I  (was)  very  obstinate.   (Now)  I  do  try  to  be 
(less)  obstinate  and. . .maybe  a  little  more  rational  about 
what  is  going  on."   This  gave  further  evidence  that  Sandra's 
leaning  toward  Subjective  truth  may  have  been  stronger  in 
the  past  and  that  she  has  moved  to  the  use  of  Procedures  for 
establishing  her  opinions.   She  did  not  state  any 
anticipated  changes  with  regard  to  her  epistemological 
development . 

Connected  Procedural  Knowing.   Five  of  the 
participants,  Emily,  Gail,  Hope,  Noel,  and  Tanya,  displayed 
Connected  Procedural  Knowing  perspectives  in  their 
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interviews.   In  describing  themselves  as  thinkers,  Emily, 
Gail,  Hope  and  Tanya  all  said  that  they  were  "real"  or 
"deep"  thinkers.   Though  Noel  said  she  was  "not  very  good" 
as  a  thinker,  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  "slow"  and 
liked  to  really  absorb  what  was  being  said.   Emily  stated 
that  she  liked  to  "note  the  answers  to  things."   She  wanted 
to  know  more  about  things  that  were  said.   Gail  echoed 
Noel's  careful  deliberation  by  saying  that  she  was  "not  the 
fastest  one  to  say  the  answer; "  that  she  liked  to  think 
about  an  issue  before  speaking.   Hope  added  that  she 
"want(ed)  to  know  why,"  to  find  out  "what  goes  on  in  the 
minds  of  people."   She  epitomized  the  Connected  Knower's 
efforts  to  understand  the  perspectives  of  others  when  she 
said,  "I'm  more  into  people's  thinking  .  .  .  because  you 
don't  always  perceive  what's  actually  going  on."   Noel  added 
that  she  has  to  "listen  keenly,  absorb,  and  then  respond." 
Tanya  said,  "I  try  to  look  at  the  other  person,  ...  to 
weigh  things  before  I  act."   In  these  responses  all  five 
participants  indicated  a  process  that  includes  consideration 
of  the  perspectives  of  others,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knower. 

With  regard  to  how  they  make  decisions,  Gail,  Hope  and 
Noel  all  described  a  process  that  included  systematic 
analysis  of  the  situation  or  issue,  the  gathering  of  new 
information,  and  a  weighing  of  pros  and  cons.   Gail  stated, 
"I  weigh  the  knowledge  I  have  and  read  and  base  (my 
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decision)  on  past  experience."  Later  in  the  interview  she 
added  that  internal  dialogue  was  a  useful  technique  for 
achieving  "balance  for  yourself"  when  trying  to  decide 
between  conflicting  options.   Noel  said,  "I  identify  the 
problem  and  pull  in  all  my  resources.   I  compare  the 
positives  and  negatives,  and  go  with  which  one  outweighs  the 
other."   Later  in  the  interview  Emily  described  the  process 
of  playing  devil's  advocate  with  herself  as  a  means  of 
" (seeing)  if  there  was  something  that  I  was  missing"  when  it 
came  to  making  important  decisions.   Tanya  echoed  a  similar 
sentiment  when  she  said,  "(Playing  devil's  advocate  with 
yourself  is)  all  in  the  thinking  process... To  do  or  not  to 
do;  to  say  or  not  to  say  something;  one  course  of  action  or 
another;  back  and  forth." 

What  distinguised  them  as  Connected  Procedural  Knowers, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  these  participants  actively 
sought  and  incorporated  the  perspectives  of  others,  either 
family  or  friends  or  experts.   Gail  said,  "(I)  use  my 
husband  and  family.   My  decisions  are  from  everywhere." 
Hope  also  said  that  she  consulted  her  husband,  children,  or 
friends.   Noel  stated,  "People  are  my  primary  resources  - 
friends,  people  with  knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
ability  to  be  nonjudgmental . "   These  perspectives  were 
especially  important  if  the  decision  was  an  important  one 
and/or  one  that  allowed  time  for  careful  consideration. 
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In  describing  how  they  went  about  learning  something 
new,  these  participants  seemed  to  have  different  approaches 
for  trying  to  understand  different  areas  of  their  lives. 
All  five  described  information-gathering  procedures  that 
they  used  to  understand  something  new  at  school .   These 
included  reading,  making  notes,  applying  concepts  to  life 
situations,  and  asking  questions  of  instructors.   Emily 
reported 

I  will  try  reading  the  material  several  times.   Maybe 
the  first  time  I  just  read  it.   The  second  time  I 
underline.   And  maybe  I  will  go  to  the  instructor.   I 
make  flash  cards.   Repetition,  until  somewhere  along 
the  way,  it  finally  sinks  in. 

Similarly,  Gail  said,  "I'll  read  or  I'll  write  it  down." 

Hope  said  that  she  will  talk  to  people  who  know  about  the 

subject.   "(In  school)  I  tend  to  do  more  research  in  the 

library."   Tanya  stated,  "I  listen  and  ask  for  feedback  if  I 

don't  understand  something.   I  ask  a  question  in  class  and 

usually  I  will  stay  after  class  if  I  am  totally  lost." 

In  trying  to  understand  issues  at  work,  all  five 

described  efforts  to  consult  experts,  to  read,  or  to  ask 

someone  to  show  them  how  to  do  the  task  at  hand.   These 

participants  were  different  from  Received  Knowers  in  this 

regard,  however,  because  they  consulted  multiple  sources. 

They  were  not  content  just  to  accept  the  first  authority  or 

expert  with  whom  they  had  contact.   Emily  said,  "I  usually 

try  to  contact  people  I  respect  who  may  already  know  how  to 
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do  (what  I  am  trying  to  do) .  And  I  will  try  contacting  more 
than  one."   Gail  stated 

I  read  journals.   And  sometimes  I  will  watch  someone  do 
(what  I  am  trying  to  learn) .   Then  I'll  do  it  from 
there.   But  I  don't  go  to  things  naked.   I  don't  go 
without  some  sort  of  knowledge.   (And)  I'm  not  going  to 
believe  at  face  value  the  way  (someone  else)  told  me  to 
do  it . 

Putting  it  more  simply,  Hope  said,  "I'll  ask  a  lot  of  people 

a  lot  of  things."   Noel's  technique  for  learning  new  things 

was  to  "create  a  picture."   She  said,  "At  work  (learning)  is 

more  hands-on.   That's  where  the  picture  comes  right  into 

play.   You  have  the  concrete  right  there  and  you  are  putting 

it  together."   Tanya  also  mentioned  that  learning  was 

"technical"  at  work,  and  that  she  would  ask  someone  to 

"demonstrate  it  to  me." 

In  their  personal  lives,  however,  was  where  these 

participants  distinguished  themselves  as  Connected 

Procedural  Knowers .   Without  exception  they  talked  to  other 

people,  tried  to  put  themselves  in  the  other  person's  place, 

and  sought  feedback.   Emily  said,  "I  find  myself  getting 

into  conversations  with  people  about  (what  I  am  trying  to 

understand) .   I  might  talk  to  someone  who  is  involved  in  the 

relationship  (I'm  trying  to  understand)."   Hope  stated 

I  have  a  couple  of  very  good  friends  and  I  ask  them 
things  because  they  are  going  to  tell  me  straight  out. 
And  then  we  have  a  good  conversation  about  things  and 
sometimes  that  helps  me.  .  .  .  If  I'm  trying  to 
understand  others,  I  try  to  communicate.   I  ask 
questions  and  observe. 
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Later  in  the  interview  Hope  said  that  she  tries  to  look  at 
alternatives  and  explores  different  ideas  with  those  she 
knows  well.   "Talking.   Mainly  talking  and  communicating 
...  is  the  only  way  I  can  understand  (issues  in  my 
personal  life),"  said  Noel.   In  response  to  a  later 
question,  she  added,  "It's  important  to  listen  to  what  the 
person  has  to  say,  accept  it  for  the  time  being,  and  then 
explore  it.   You  want  to  be  able  to  see  the  full  spectrum  of 
a  situation.   It  gives  you  a  different  perspective."   Tanya 
simply  said  "feedback"  was  her  method  for  resolving  personal 
issues.   The  intent  in  these  efforts  was  not  simply  to 
understand  why  someone  else  might  think  or  feel  as  they  did, 
but  to  empathize  with  them  from  their  perspective.   Gail 
expressed  this  difference  when  she  said 

You  don't  know  why  (people  do  the  things  they  do) . 

.  .  .  They  don't  know  why  they  do  things  sometimes. 

.  .  .  So,  I  kind  of  like  to  put  myself  in  their  places. 

...  I  wouldn't  do  what  they  did,  but  I  still  see  how 
you  can  go  either  way.  ...  I  kind  of  put  myself  where 

(other)  people  are. 

Hope  added  that  conversations  with  her  female  friends  helped 
her  "to  understand  things  about  myself." 

All  5  of  these  participants  described  changes  in  their 
thinking  over  time.   Emily  said  that  she  does  not 
"personalize  anything"  now;  that  she  "can  take  it  and  look 
at  it"  without  personalizing.   Later  in  the  interview  she 
stated  that  she  used  to  debate  issues  or  disagree  with  her 
friends  when  she  was  in  her  2  0s,  but  that  she  did  not  do 
that  now.   She  said,   "(Playing  devil's  advocate  can)  spur 
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anger  on  both  sides  that  neither  is  willing  to  forget." 
Gail  stated  that  she  is  less  judgmental  and  that  she 
realizes  that  nobody  is  perfect.   Hope  said  that  she  used  to 
think  "everything  was  black  and  white;  .  .  .  now  everything 
is  gray.  .  .  .  There's  always  so  much  to  consider."   Noel 
said  that  she  is  "able  to  think  better,  ...  to  realize 
that  there  are  alternatives,  different  ways  of  resolving  a 
problem."   Tanya  added  that  she  "used  to  open  my  mouth  and 
then  think.   And,  now  I  think  before  I  open  my  mouth."   In 
commenting  on  a  subsequent  question,  she  said  that  playing 
devil's  advocate  was  "a  lot  of  fun"  when  she  was  younger, 
but  that  she  did  not  like  to  do  that  now  because  "things 
(come)  out  of  your  mouth  that  you  (don't)  believe,  things 
you  (don't)  feel,  and  it  just  (doesn't)  make  you  feel  good." 
In  their  statements,  Gail,  Hope,  and  Noel  described  change 
from  dualistic  thinking  to  the  acknowledgement  of 
alternative  perspectives.   Emily,  Noel,  and  Tanya  described 
the  use  of  thoughtful  Procedures  for  considering  issues 
without  personalizing  them.   Emily  indicated  a  change  from 
playing  devil's  advocate,  a  Separate  Procedure,  to  an 
unwillingness  to  risk  alienation  of  others,  a  commitment  to 
Connection.   Tanya  also  described  a  disenchantment  with 
playing  devil's  advocate  because  it  seemed  to  minimize 
personal  commitment  to  her  beliefs  and  feelings. 

All  of  these  participants  described  situations  in  which 
they  had  felt  silenced  or  confused  because  their  thoughts  or 
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feelings  were  very  different  from  those  of  others.   However, 

their  descriptions  were  confined  to  specific  incidents  in 

which  they  felt  outnumbered,  did  not  feel  that  they  knew  the 

others  well  enough  to  disagree,  felt  unable  to  support  their 

opinions,  or  could  not  understand  the  others'  perspectives. 

They  did  not  describe  significant  periods  of  time  in  their 

lives  in  which  they  operated  from  the  perspective  of 

Silence.   For  instance,  Emily  stated,  "If  I  am  in  a  group  of 

people  who  are  bigoted,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  pick  a 

fight  with  them.   I  would  probably  sit  there  and  be 

silenced.   And  feel  guilty  afterwards."   Gail  described  a 

particular  situation  and  added  that  she  felt  comfortable 

disagreeing  with  the  pediatricians  with  whom  she  worked,  but 

did  not  speak  up  with  the  adult  medicine  doctors.   "I  know 

(the  pediatricians)  real  well  and  they  trust  me, "  she  said. 

Hope  stated 

I  felt  overpowered  by  the  number  of  people  who  held  a 
different  view  from  my  own  (in  this  particular 
situation) .   And  then  sometimes  it  might  be  an  issue 
that  we  are  not  going  to  solve  anyway.   I  might  say  I 
have  an  opinion  that  is  different  from  yours  and  let  it 
go  at  that.   I  have  (also)  felt  inadequate  because  I 
couldn't  come  forth  with  the  things  that  would  support 
my  opinions . 

Noel  said  that  she  felt  silenced  when  discussing  politics. 

Their  views  are  so  different.   It  leaves  me  in  a  daze 
because  I  can't  understand  why  they  see  things  the  way 
they  do.   You  do  have  an  impact  on  that  person's 
viewpoint  or  belief,  but  you  can't  expect  them  to 
change  everything  they  have  held  to  be  true  in  one 
discussion.   So  you  just  give  them  time  to  think  about 
it. 
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When  asked  if  they  believed  that  there  was  usually  one 
right  or  true  answer,  all  of  these  participants  said  no. 
They  went  on  to  state  that  there  were  no  right  or  true 
answers  in  areas  like  ethics,  morality,  or  psychosocial 
relationships.   Gail  said,  "No,  there's  never  really  one 
right  answer  (in  ethical  things)."   Noel  stated,  "With 
theories,  there  is  not  just  one  right  answer."   Tanya 
replied,  "When  you  get  into  psychosocial  questions  about 
relationships,  (there  are  no  right  answers)."   These 
respondents  did  believe  that  there  were  right  or  true 
answers  to  more  concrete  questions,  such  as  those  in  math. 
Emily,  Gail,  Hope,  Noel,  and  Tanya  thought  that  different 
circumstances  yielded  different  answers  for  different 
people.   Emily  said,  "Different  circumstances  on  another  day 
(lead  to)  a  nice  variance.   (What  is  right)  with  this 
person,  may  not  be  the  same  with  another  person."   Gail 
stated,  "It's  different  for  different  people,  different 
situations.   It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  whomever  is 
experiencing  the  question.   Different  people  make  different 
decisions  based  on  what  they  feel  is  right."   Hope  replied, 
"For  every  situation,  there  are  so  many  extenuating 
circumstances.   Too  many  variables."   In  their  responses  to 
this  question  these  women  reflected  the  Connected  Procedural 
Knower's  ability  to  understand  that  there  are  alternative 
explanations  for  the  same  event  and  to  believe  that  each 
person  views  a  situation  through  a  different  lens.   By 
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entering  the  other  person's  frame  of  reference,  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knower  is  able  to  understand  truth  for 
that  individual. 

These  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  described 
authorities  as  persons  who  had  power  or  control  over  them. 
Authorities  included  supervisors  at  work,  parents,  teachers, 
and  police  officers.   Experts,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
generally  defined  as  persons  knowledgeable  in  a  certain 
area.   Emily,  Hope,  and  Tanya  stated  that  disagreement  with 
an  authority  had  to  be  carefully  considered.   The  importance 
of  the  issue  and  the  possible  effects  of  disagreement 
determined  whether  it  was  worth  pursuing.   Emily  said 

I  would  disagree  with  an  authority  depending  on  the 
circumstances.   But  if  I  won't  be  able  to  sleep 
(because  I  couldn't  change  my  supervisor's  opinion), 
then  I  will  quit  (my  job) .   If  (what  she  believes)  is 
going  to  affect  quality  of  care,  I  will  quit.   If  I  can 
live  with  it,  I  will  just  accept  it. 

Gail  described  a  situation  at  work  in  which  she  disagreed 

with  her  supervisor. 

He  threatened  to  write  me  up.   I  said  that  was  fine 
because  I  knew  I  was  right.   But  that  is  sometimes  one 
of  my  downfalls;  I  don't  argue  with  people  (when  I 
should) .   Maybe  I  was  just  afraid  of  confrontation. 

Hope  also  stated  that  disagreeing  with  an  authority 

depends  on  how  strongly  I  feel  about  (the  issue) .  If  I 
feel  strongly,  I  come  right  out  with  it.  I  try  to  make 
my  opinion  known  and  why  I  think  that  way.  If  I  don't 
feel  strongly,  I  let  it  go  for  the  sake  of  good  working 
relationships.  Unless  it's  something  I  feel  is  morally 
or  ethically  wrong,  I  will  usually  comply.  They  are  my 
bosses . 
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Tanya  said 


(II  have  to  look  at  how  important  (the  issue)  is  to  me. 
I  have  gone  to  the  max  in  other  situations  if  I  felt 
strong  about  it.   You  have  to  think  about  it  and  weight 
the  consequences.   The  person's  own  value  on  the  issue 
determines  how  far  they  are  willing  to  take  it  against 
authority. 

Experts,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  to  "prove 
themselves."   Emily  stated 

An  expert  has  to  prove  themselves  somewhere  along  the 
way  that  they  are  talking  about  facts,  the  truth 
depending  on  what  they  are  an  expert  in.   It  may  take 
more  than  one  circumstance  before  I  would  learn  to 
respect  their  expertise. 

Gail  wanted  to  read  the  writings  of  several  experts  before 

deciding  which  one  was  right.   Hope  said,  "People  have  to 

show  that  they  are  very,  very  knowledgeable  in  a  certain 

area,  (people)  who  have  proven  themselves  (in  order  to  be 

considered  an  expert)."  If  she  disagreed  with  an  expert, 

Hope  said  that  she  would  ask  the  expert  to  discuss  the  idea 

or  opinion  with  her  so  that  she  could  try  to  understand  it 

more  completely.   Noel  added  that  she  would  also  read  more 

on  the  topic  and  consult  with  other  experts  before  deciding 

what  was  true.   Tanya  said  that  an  expert  was  "someone  who 

had  proven  themselves  to  be  very  knowledgeable  in  an  area. 

(For  instance),  written  papers."   She  added  that  she  would 

try  to  understand  the  expert's  opinion,  but  that  she  really 

did  not  have  to  decide  who  was  right.   She  stated,  "You 

don't  have  to  totally  agree  with  an  expert,  but  (can)  still 

digest  what  they  are  saying  and  respect  them. "   These 

remarks  reflected  the  ability  of  these  participants  to 
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evaluate  and  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  opinions  and 

ideas  of  others.   They  also  reiterated  the  Connected 

Procedural  Knower's  interest  in  what  other  people  think  and 

the  ability  to  accept  the  viewpoints  of  others. 

Each  of  these  participants  stated  that  they  could 

disagree  with  a  friend's  opinion  or  idea  without  sacrificing 

the  friendship.   Emily  stated 

I  like  a  good  debate,  but  sometimes  it  could  tread  into 
an  argument.   I've  learned  through  experience  not  to 
let  myself  get  emotional  over  (an  issue)  because  you 
could  lose  a  good  friend  by  having  a  disagreement.   It 
depends  on  how  strongly  I  feel  about  (the  issue)  as  to 
whether  I  will  debate  it  or  not,  and  whether  you  are 
going  to  change.   If  it's  personal  it  really  isn't 
changeable. 

Gail  described  a  particular  situation  in  which  she  disagreed 

with  a  friend. 

So  we  had  this  disagreement.   And  I  said  that  I  was  her 
true  friend  and  I  was  going  to  tell  her  the  truth  that 
I  felt.   We  would  have  a  hard  time  being  together  if  I 
couldn't  tell  her  how  I  really  felt.   I  still  think  I'm 
right.   I  don't  feel  like  a  failure  if  they  don't 
change  their  minds . 

Hope  stated 

We  would  just  say  right  out  that  because  we  are  good 
friends,  it  doesn't  matter  (that  we  disagree).   Unless 
it  would  hurt;  unless  it  was  an  opinion  that  would  hurt 
somebody's  feelings.   Then  I  would  be  hesitant  (to 
disagree)  unless  they  invited  my  opinion.   I  don't 
think  it  would  matter  who  was  right.   Not  unless  it  was 
going  to  affect  my  future  or  my  present.   We  could  each 
have  our  own  opinion. 

Noel  said  that  she  would  try  to  resolve  a  difference  of 

opinion  "if  it  were  resolveable;  if  not,  I  would  leave  it 

alone."   Hope  and  Tanya  stated  that  it  was  not  really 

important  to  decide  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  if  they 
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disagreed  with  a  friend's  opinion  or  idea.   Tanya  added  that 
what  was  important  was  "really  trying  to  understand  the 
other  person  in  the  first  place."   These  participants  thus 
described  the  Connected  Knower's  ability  to  accept 
differences  of  opinion  as  a  function  of  differences  in 
individuals.   Although  they  do  not  automatically  shy  away 
from  expressing  differences,  they  also  do  not  want  to  risk 
relationships  in  order  to  prove  someone  right  and  someone 
wrong.   They  want  to  maintain  their  connections. 

In  their  responses  to  the  scenarios  that  illustrate 
Received,  Subjective,  and  Procedural  Knowing,  all  5  of  these 
participants  indicated  a  preference  for  thinking  things 
through  carefully  before  making  decisions.   Emily  stated, 
" (Although)  sometimes  I  have  to  make  quick  decisions 
(especially  at  work) ,  I  tend  to  think  things  over  more  if 
it's  something  personal."   Hope  also  said  that  she  has  to 
make  quick  decisions  sometimes,  but  that  she  prefered  to 
take  time  to  think  carefully.   Noel  stated,  "I  really  like 
to  think  things  through  carefully  before  I  make  a  decision." 
Tanya  said  that  this  approach  "definitely"  described  her. 

In  commenting  on  "just  listening  to  people  who  really 

know"  what  she's  trying  to  learn,  Emily  said 

I  tend  to  try  to  look  at  something  more  than  just 
listening  to  what  someone  has  to  say.   I  like  to  go  to 
someone  I  think  knows  what  they  are  talking  about,  but 
I  don't  like  to  rely  on  just  one  thing.   I  might  get 
other  people's  opinions,  or  go  to  the  library  and  look 
things  up. 
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Gail  added,  "I  like  to  hear  what  different  opinions  are,  so 

I  can  base  my  opinion  on  two  different  things."   Hope  echoed 

this  approach  by  saying,  "I  like  to  listen,  and  I  go  to  the 

library  when  I  need  to  and  look  things  up."   Tanya 

elaborated  upon  these  comments  by  saying 

I  can't  say  that  I  just  like  to  listen.   I  will,  if 
that  is  the  beginning,  but  you  have  to  do  more  than 
just  listen  in  order  to  learn.   Whether  that's  reading, 
or  actually  doing  something.   But  listening  might  be  a 
start . 

In  their  qualifying  statements,  these  participants 

acknowledged  listening  as  one  procedure  for  learning,  but 

added  that  it  cannot  be  the  sole  method.   Thus  they  did  not 

see  themselves  as  Received  Knowers,  but  did  value  the 

opinions  and  expertise  of  others.   They  described  the 

Connected  Procedural  Knower's  hesitancy  to  accept  only  one 

possible  explanation  for  opinions,  feelings,  or  ideas. 

In  her  response  to  being  able  to  "count  on  my  gut  to 

tell  me  the  truth,"  Emily  said,  "No,  not  necessarily.   It 

depends  on  the  circumstances.   If  it  is  something  serious,  I 

definitely  would  not.   I  may  talk  with  different  people 

about  it  and  see  how  they  look  at  it."   She  added  that  if 

she  has  to  make  a  quick  decision  at  work,  "I  will  come  right 

out  and  make  it  and  feel  that  it  is  correct."   Her  feeling 

comes  from  "a  combination  of  gut  and  experience.   Things  are 

tucked  away  in  your  mind  as  experience;  you're  not 

necessarily  conscious  of  (them) ,  and  (the  decision)  comes 

out  of  your  gut."   Gail  stated  the  she  could  count  on  her 
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gut,  but  went  on  to  say,  "My  gut  feelings  are  kind  of  based 

on  knowledge,  not  on  my  feelings."   Hope  replied,  "I  don't 

know  that  I  can  rely  on  (my  gut)  fully.   Sometimes  you  don't 

know  all  the  circumstances  in  order  to  get  a  gut  feeling." 

Noel  stated,  "No,  I  can't  always  count  on  my  gut."   She 

defined  "gut"  as 

a  buildup  of  what  you  have  experienced  in  your  life,  or 
what  other  people  have  experienced.   (It  is)  a  little 
bit,  also,  to  do  with  what  you  know.   What  you  have 
learned.  .  .  .  But  experiences  are  not  always  true. 
Gut  instincts  also  have  to  do  with  how  you  see 
yourself . 

Tanya  acknowledged  that  she  thought  "intuition  is  real 

strong  in  everybody,  .  .  .  like  a  seventh  sense.   We 

probably  need  to  listen  to  it  more  often.   It  is 

underdeveloped  in  most  people."   She  went  on  to  say  that  she 

was  trying  to  pay  more  attention  to  her  gut  feelings.   These 

statements  described  "gut  feelings"  as  a  combination  of 

knowledge,  experience,  feelings,  self -concept ,  and/or 

intuition.   The  inclusion  of  these  components  varied  with 

the  respondent.   With  the  exception  of  Tanya,  what  is  absent 

in  these  definitions  is  the  Subjective  Knower's  definition 

of  "gut"  as  something  very  personal,  private,  and  intuitive. 

Instead,  the  Connected  Procedural  Knower  sees  "gut"  the  way 

Emily  did,  as  "a  quick  thought  process." 

In  commenting  on  whether  they  tried  to  look  at  an 

idea  from  another  person's  view,  all  of  these  participants 

illustrated  the  Connected  Procedural  Knower's  concern  with 

understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
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Emily  asks  herself,  "How  could  they  think  about  that?"  more 

than  "Why  do  they  think  that  way?"   Gail  replied  that  she 

does  try  to  see  issues  from  other  perspectives,  because 

you  don't  know  what  someone  is  going  to  do  unless  you 
try  to  see  their  point  of  view.   There's  got  to  be  a 
reason  people  don't  do  exactly  what  you  want  them  to 
do,  or  what  we  expect  them  to  do.   If  you  don't  listen 
to  other  people,  you  are  not  going  to  help  someone 
else.  ...  I  just  always  try  and  see  it  from  two 
different  ways. 

Hope  commented,  "(Trying  to  see  things  from  another's 

perspective)  gives  different  views.   It  may  even  change  my 

way  of  thinking  about  something."   Noel  said 

Yes,  I  do  try  to  look  at  that  other  person' t  point  of 
view  and  see  why  they  are  thinking  that  way.   To  give 
me  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation.   It  is  not 
hard  to  do.   I  am  very  accepting.   I  don't  think  there 
is  a  yes  or  no  to  everything.   And  people  have  their 
reasons  for  believing  a  certain  way. 

Tanya  "totally"  agreed. 

Unless  you  can  really  understand  where  they  are  coming 
from,  how  can  you  really  understand  what  they  are 
saying?   How  can  you  really  communicate  with  them?   I 
feel  like  the  more  depth  I  can  get  in  understanding 
people,  the  more  it  broadens  my  knowledge  and 
communication  skills. 

In  these  commments,  Emily,  Gail,  Hope,  Noel,  and  Tanya 

described  the  Connected  Procedural  Knower's  use  of 

communication  with  others  as  a  means  to  understanding  and 

personal  change.   They  were  interested  not  only  in  what 

people  think,  but  also  in  how  they  formed  their  opinions, 

feelings,  and  ideas.   They  acknowledged  that  people  are 

different  and  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  explanation 
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for  the  same  event.  These  women  were  nonjudgmental  in  their 
attempts  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others. 

A  commitment  to  understanding  the  viewpoints  of  others 
was  reiterated  in  the  comments  of  these  participants  on  the 
issues  of  objectivity  and  bias.   When  asked  if  she  thought 
it  was  important  to  be  objective  and  unbiased,  Emily  said, 
"Definitely.   I  can't  think  of  a  time  when  it  would  be  .  .  . 
acceptable  to  be  subjective  and  biased."   Gail  replied, 
"Though  we  all  have  our  biases,  it  is  very  important  to  see 
two  sides.  ...  If  you  could  walk  in  that  person's  shoes. 
Objectivity  means  seeing  two  different  sides  of  the  story." 
Hope  stated,  "Objective  means  to  look  at  it  from  all  angles; 
not  only  from  my  perspective,  but  from  everybody  else's. 
Not  to  be  influenced  unduly  by  them,  but  to  take  them  into 
consideration."   Noel  commented,  "(Objectivity)  means  going 
beyond  yourself.   Seeing  things  for  what  they  are  from  other 
people's  points  of  view."   Tanya  added,  "If  you  go  in  with 
biased  opinions,  usually  you  are  not  going  to  be  listening 
to  what  the  other  person  is  saying."   In  these  comments  lay 
the  Connected  Procedural  Knower's  belief  that  empathy  is  a 
key  procedure  for  understanding  other  people's  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  that  one's  own  perspectives  have  to  be  set 
aside  in  order  to  understand  others. 

In  anticipating  the  future,  Emily,  Gail,  Hope,  Noel, 
and  Tanya  had  expectations  for  change.   Emily  saw  retirement 
and  travel  as  possibilities.   Gail  expected  to  be  "a  good 
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nurse,  citizen,  wife,  and  mother, "  and  stated  that  she  would 
continue  to  learn  and  grow.   Hope  thought  she  would  pursue 
her  master's  degree  and  be  happy  in  her  roles  as  wife, 
mother,  and  grandmother.   Noel  espoused  a  desire  to  increase 
her  involvement  in  community  efforts  to  help  others.   She 
thought  that  she  might  change  careers  and  start  a  family. 
Tanya  saw  herself  earning  a  doctoral  degree  and  remarrying. 
With  the  exception  of  Emily,  all  of  these  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  included  relationships  with  other  people 
in  their  futures.   This  reiterated  the  importance  of 
Connection  in  the  lives  of  these  women. 

Separate  Procedural  Knowing.   Six  of  the  participants' 
responses  indicated  a  Separate  Procedural  Knowing 
epistemological  perspective.   Amy,  Connie,  Iris,  Lora, 
Polly,  and  Quincy  were  the  participants  who  used  objective 
or  impersonal  procedures  in  their  searches  for  truth. 
Critical  thinking  was  involved  in  their  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  others.   Many  of 
the  responses  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   The 
primary  difference  between  the  two  perspectives  are  the 
procedures  used  to  determine  truth.   Connected  Procedural 
Knowers  are  concerned  with  understanding  and  accepting  the 
opinions  of  others.   They  use  empathy  as  the  primary- 
procedure  for  entering  the  other  person's  frame  of  reference 
to  discover  how  they  think.   Separate  Procedural  Knowers  are 
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concerned  with  evaluating  and  analyzing  the  opinions  of 
others  and  use  objective  and  impersonal  procedures  to  do  so. 
While  both  Connected  Procedural  and  Separate  Procedural 
Knowers  engage  in  conscious,  deliberate,  systematic 
analysis,  they  differ  in  method. 

In  describing  herself  as  a  thinker,  Amy  responded,  "I 
try  to  focus  on  thinking  more  than  reacting."   Connie  said, 
"I  take  all  the  possibilities,  weigh  them,  and  make  a 
decision.   I  itemize  the  pros  and  cons  in  my  mind.   At  work 
(when  I  make  a  quick  decision) ,  I  just  prioritize  in  my 
mind."   Iris  replied,   "I  try  to  figure  out  what  is  going  on 
and  not  just  take  things  at  face  value."   Similarly,  Lora 
commented,  "I  am  fairly  critical.   I  don't  take  everything 
at  face  value,  whether  written  or  not.   I  like  to  learn  new 
things.   I  go  to  other  sources  to  decide  if  something  is 
true  or  valid.   Then  I  use  my  judgment."   Polly  said  that 
she  was  trying  to  get  better  at  critical  thinking.   "I  try 
to  make  sure  I  have  all  the  information  and  try  to  consider 
all  the  alternatives."   Quincy  responded,  "I  am  more 
deliberate.   I  try  not  to  make  rash  judgments.   I  try  not  to 
put  my  personal  opinion  into  things  because  that  is  very 
biased. " 

In  describing  how  she  made  decisions  or  solved 
problems,  Iris  said,  "I  think  about  it  a  lot.   I  don't  write 
things  down  concretely,  but  I  run  the  positives  and 
negatives  through  my  mind,  saying  what  should  I  do  and 
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what's  going  to  happen.   I  try  to  see  different  angles." 
Lora  replied,  "It  depends  on  how  important  the  decision  is. 
I  can  make  very  quick  decisions  on  unimportant  things.   At 
work  sometimes  I  have  to  make  quick  decisions  that  are 
important.   Other  times  you  have  time  to  gather  data." 
Polly  also  described  feeling  pressured  to  make  quick 
decisions,  particularly  at  work.   However,  she  had  a 
different  method  for  handling  those  situations.   "If  I  feel 
rushed,  I  step  back  to  a  quiet  place  and  take  the  time  I 
have  to  think  all  these  things  through.   (Then)  make  a 
decision  and  accept  responsibility  no  matter  the  outcome." 
Quincy  said,  "I  gather  the  facts  and  weigh  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages . " 

When  these  respondents  were  asked  how  they  went  about 
trying  to  understand  something  new,  all  of  them  initially 
described  situations  in  which  they  were  trying  to  understand 
new  content  or  ideas  in  school.   When  she's  trying  to 
understand  something  new,  Amy  said 

I  usually  go  back  to  the  original  point,  the  beginning 
of  it.   (For  instance),  if  I  wanted  to  learn  something 
about  a  disease  process,  I  may  go  back  to  the 
pathophysiology  of  the  organ  that's  affected.   Then  go 
back  to  read  the  disease  process.   Then  go  back  again 
and  read  the  pathophysiology.   (Back  and  forth)  until 
it  gels. 

Connie  stated 

I  usually  read  the  material  and  try  to  understand  it  as 
I  go  along.   I  keep  going  back  over  it  until  I  do 
understand,  before  I  proceed  (to  the  next  section) .   I 
am  not  the  type  of  person  who  can  read  the  whole 
article  and  try  to  get  the  picture.   I  do  it  in 
segments.  ...  I  like  to  understand  things  pretty  well 
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before  I  venture  into  them.   I'm  not  a  trial  and  error 
type  person. 

Iris'  approach  was  somewhat  different.   She  responded 

First,  I  see  it  as  impossible.   Then  I  try  to  relate  it 
(to  something  I  already  understand) .   Try  to  condense 
it  down  to  where  it's  not  so  impossible.   I  try  to  set 
it  up  like  a  mystery  and  I  am  Sherlock  Holmes  solving  a 
mystery.   Kind  of  break  it  down  to  where  it's  not  so 
scary  and  not  so  impossible.  .  .  .  That  breaks  the  fear 
down.   So  then  I  am  able  to  go  in  and  read  my  chapters 
and  really  learn  it  by  going  over  the  problems  again 
and  again.   And  keep  going  over  them  until  I  feel  as  if 
I  am  comfortable  doing  them. 

Lora  said,  "I  try  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can  about  it.   I 

will  read  everything  I  can  on  the  subject.   I  will  go  to 

somebody  who  has  expertise  in  that  field  and  talk  to  them 

after  I  have  read  something."   Polly  replied,  "I  guess  I 

research  it—find  more  information  on  it.   Collect  more 

data."   Quincy  stated 

For  school  I  try  to  find  another  source.  ...  A  lot  of 
times  it  is  worded  in  a  different  way  or  different 
format  and  that  helps.   Sometimes  just  being  able  to 
converse  or  rephrase  what  has  been  said.   Sitting  down 
and  writing  it  verbatim  as  the  instructor  gives  it 
doesn't  work  for  me.   The  other  source  might  be  another 
person  in  the  field  or  another  textbook. 

Each  of  these  respondents  saw  herself  as  a  learner  in 

school  first.   All  of  them  described  methods  for 

understanding  that  began  with  information  aquisition, 

primarily  reading.   Each  of  them  had  a  system  for  insuring 

that  they  could  master  the  content.   This  was  consistent 

with  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  observation  that  Separate 

Procedural  Knowers  were  women  who  were  attending  or  had 

recently  graduated  from  a  traditional,  elite,  liberal  arts 
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college.   All  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  were  enrolled 
in  university  nursing  programs  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
In  such  settings  students  often  are  expected  to  embrace 
Separate  Knowing  as  the  approach  of  choice  for  discovering 
truth. 

All  of  these  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  stated  that 
their  approaches  to  understanding  at  work  were  the  same  as 
for  school.   Connie  said,  "I  usually  visually  inspect  (a  new 
piece  of  equipment) .   Then  get  the  manual  out  and  try  to 
learn  the  details."   Iris  stated,  "I  will  read  over  the 
procedure  and  then  watch  someone  who  knows  how  to  do  it . " 
Lora  replied,  "Same  way  (as  in  school).   If  I'm  trying  to 
learn  a  manual  skill,  I  do  want  to  know  (as  much  as 
possible)  before  I  start  playing  with  something."   Polly 
responded,  "No  difference  (from  in  school)." 

Although  these  respondents  primarily  used  analytical, 
objective  methods  for  understanding  issues  or  concepts  in 
school  or  at  work,  they  did  engage  others  and  tapped  into 
their  own  feelings  or  intuition  in  trying  to  understand 
their  personal  lives.   In  trying  to  understand  something  in 
her  personal  life,  Amy  said,  "I  do  read  a  lot.   And  I  ask 
people  who've  gone  through  that."   Connie  stated,  "I  usually 
try  to  get  an  overall  feel  of  what  is  going  on  or  how  the 
person  is  feeling.  ...  I  don't  know  (how  I  do  that) .   I 
just  have  to  have  a  feel  for  things."   Iris  replied  that  her 
first  response  was  anger  when  things  were  not  going  well  in 
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her  personal  life.   "Then  I  sit  down  and  I  just  keep 
thinking  about  it.   About  how  I  am  going  to  solve  it  and  it 
just  keeps  working  through  my  mind  until  I've  figured  out 
what  has  happened.   Then  try  to  stop  it  from  happening 
again."   Lora  said,  "I  try  to  listen  to  (the  other  person) 
as  much  as  I  can  to  find  out  where  they  are  coming  from. 
And  ask  questions."   Polly  replied,  "I  guess  I  would  discuss 
it  with  them.   Talk  more."   Quincy  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  friends  in  trying  to  understand  her  personal  life.   "If  I 
really  need  to  talk  things  over  I  have  a  couple  of  real  good 
friends  that  I  call  and  bounce  it  off.   We  talk  things  out." 
These  respondents  had  replies  that  were  similar  to  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers  when  asked  if  they  had  ever 
been  in  a  situation  where  they  felt  silenced  or  confused. 
Their  responses  were  limited  to  specific  incidents  or 
topics,  or  to  situations  in  which  they  felt  there  was  no 
possibility  of  change,  or  when  they  felt  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  information  on  a  particular  subject  in  order  to 
discuss  it.   Amy  said  that  she  had  felt  silenced  at  work. 

Not  so  much  because  they  wouldn't  listen  (to  me),  but 
because  the  door  was  closed  on  any  type  of  negotiation. 
.  .  .  The  issue  (of  rotating  shifts)  comes  up  every 
couple  of  months  .  .  .  (and  I  get  angry)  at  the 
stupidity  of  health  care  places  that  have  people  work 
rotating  shifts. 

Connie  stated,  "Yes,  for  example  with  racial  issues.   I  am 

very  intimidated."   She  described  a  situation  at  work  in 

which  she  thought  the  black  nursing  assistants  were  not 

cooperating  with  the  white  nurses  because  a  new  black 
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nursing  supervisor  had  been  hired.   Connie  hesitated  for 

some  time  to  talk  to  the  nursing  supervisor  about  the  issue, 

but  finally  did  speak  with  her.   "I  finally  did  go  to  (her) 

and  she  was  aware  of  (the  lack  of  cooperation) .   I  was 

surprised.   And  she  said  she  was  going  to  do  something  about 

it."   Iris  also  mentioned  a  specific  topic,  religion,  that 

she  does  not  discuss  with  other  people.   She  described  a 

particular  situation  in  which  she  had  attempted  to  talk  with 

someone  about  this  and  got  what  she  perceived  to  be  a  very 

negative  response. 

So  I  was  silenced  at  that  time  and  I  don't  talk  to  her 
about  (religion)  any  more.   It  didn't  infringe  on  our 
relationship,  but  I  just  learned  not  to  discuss  it  with 
her.   That  keeps  me  leery  of  how  I  talk  about  religion 
to  other  people,  too. 

Lora  could  not  think  of  a  particular  situation  in  which  she 

had  felt  silenced  or  confused  because  of  differing 

perspectives,  but  she  said,  "I  probably  would  keep  my  mouth 

shut  if  I  thought  I  was  going  to  make  myself  look  like  an 

idiot.   Because  I  didn't  have  enough  information."   Polly 

mentioned  a  specific  situation  at  work  in  which  she  felt 

outnumbered  and  said,   "I  watched  who  I  said  (anything)  to. 

...  No  matter  what  I  did,  it  was  not  going  to  change 

anything  because  the  decision  came  from  the  top."   Quincy 

said  that  she  would  be  silenced 

if  I  am  intimidated  by  their  credentials  or  education 
or  status.  .  .  .  Because  I  don't  know  them  and  you  have 
to  have  some  criteria  to  judge  who  is  an  expert.  .  .  . 
If  I  don't  have  the  foundation,  what  I  consider  good 
knowledge,  to  argue  the  point  (then  I  am  silent) . 
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None  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  described 
significant  periods  of  their  lives  in  which  they  had  felt 
silenced  or  confused  because  of  thoughts  or  feelings  that 
were  different  from  others. 

When  asked  if  it  seemed  that  there  was  usually  only  one 
right  or  true  answer,  Amy,  Connie,  and  Iris  all  stated  that 
they  did  not  think  this  was  so.   Lora,  Polly,  and  Quincy 
said  that  generally  this  was  not  true,  but  they  added  that 
there  were  certain  concrete  issues,  for  instance  with  regard 
to  scientific  principles  or  legal  questions,  when  there 
would  be  only  one  right  or  true  answer.   Amy,  Iris,  Lora, 
and  Polly  all  mentioned  that  the  reason  there  was  not  one 
right  or  true  answer  was  because  of  the  perspectives  of  the 
people  involved.   Amy  said 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  to  look  at  something. 
...  If  something  is  in  the  middle  and  different 
people  are  on  the  outside  looking  at  the  same  problem, 
then  it  depends  on  where  you  are  in  the  scheme  of 
things  as  to  how  you  like  it. 

Iris  stated 

I  just  know  that  people  are  different.   Dealing  with 
people,  I  come  up  with  my  answer  and  it  may  not  be  the 
same  answer  that  someone  else  will  have.   And  maybe  two 
or  three  answers  are  the  right  way  to  go.  .  .  .  There 
are  two  sides  to  it  all.   Even  though  I  may  believe  in 
one  way,  I  would  never  say  my  way  is  the  absolute  way. 

Lora  replied,  "People  and  situations  are  so  different.   What 

might  be  true  and  right  in  one  circumstance  wouldn't  be  in 

another."   Polly  said,  "When  you  are  dealing  with  people,  to 

me  there  can  never  (be  only  one  answer) . "   Connie  and  Quincy 

both  described  what  they  consider  in  trying  to  decide  what 
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is  the  best  answer.   Connie  said,  "I  try  to  prioritize  what 
is  important.   Like  (by  using)  a  hierarchy  of  needs." 
Quincy  said  that  she  tries  to  decide  "where  the  boundaries 
change"  between  right  and  wrong,  true  or  false. 

Thus  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  agreed  with  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers  that  right  or  true  answers  are 
restricted  to  concrete  issues.   Similarly,  they  also 
acknowledged  that  different  people  and  different 
circumstances  yield  different  answers.   The  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers,  however,  described  the  use  of  objective 
or  impersonal  methods  for  trying  to  determine  the  right  or 
best  answer  for  a  particular  situation.   In  contrast,  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers  described  efforts  to  understand 
the  perspectives  of  other  people  in  trying  to  determine 
truth  or  right . 

Iris,  Lora,  and  Quincy  defined  authorities  as  persons 
who  had  "power  or  control"  over  them,  that  were  "above 
(them)  in  the  hierarchy,"  or  that  had  the  "final  rule." 
Amy,  Connie,  and  Polly  described  authorities  as  those  people 
who  "know  something  I  need  or  want  to  know, "  "know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  have  the  background, "  and  have  "a 
combination  of  book  knowledge  and  experience, "  respectively. 
Amy  said  that  authorities  and  experts  were  the  same  to  her. 
Iris,  Lora,  and  Quincy  gave  definitions  of  experts  that 
sounded  similar  to  the  authorities  described  by  Amy,  Connie, 
and  Polly.   Iris  said,  " (An  expert  is)  someone  who  has  had  a 
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lot  of  experience."   Lora  defined  an  expert  as  "somebody 

that  knows  as  much  as  they  can  in  their  field, "  and  Quincy 

said  that  an  expert  was  "the  one  with  the  knowledge." 

In  describing  how  they  would  go  about  determining  who 

was  right  or  wrong  if  they  disagreed  with  an  authority  or  an 

expert,  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  said  they  would  all 

use  some  sort  of  objective  evaluation  of  the  authority's  or 

expert's  position.   Amy  said,  "I'll  voice  my  opinion  and 

then  listen  to  their  arguments.   If  I  still  think  (my 

opinion)  is  good,  I'll  keep  (it)  until  they  can  change  my 

mind.   Or  if  I  see  their  opinion  is  better,  I'm  open  about 

changing."   Connie  replied 

If  you  are  going  to  present  your  ideas,  people  are 
going  to  weigh  them  .  .  .  and  evaluate  what  you  are 
saying.  ...  I  try  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons.   Then  I 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  (my  position)  and  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  decision. 

Iris  stated,  "I  would  have  to  talk  to  them  and  find  out  the 

rationale.  ...  I  guess  we  would  discuss  it  and  see  the 

different  rationales.  ...  I  would  ask  someone  (else).   I 

would  come  to  a  consensus,  ...  a  majority  of  the  people." 

Lora  responded,  "I  would  let  my  opinion  be  known  and  why. 

Then  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say.  ...  I  would  probably 

go  to  other  sources."   Polly  said,  "Try  to  discuss  it.  .  .  . 

I  guess  I  could  back  it  up  with  facts.   With  data  or  books 

or  experience."   Quincy  stated 

I  would  voice  (my  opinion),  .  .  .  talk  it  out. 
Sometimes  they  were  able  to  convince  me  of  their 
position  by  research  or  life  experience.   I  would 
listen,  but  if  there  were  questions  about  how  the 
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information  came  about,  then  I  would  ask,  "Is  it  an 
actual  research  study?  What  was  the  validity?" 

It  is  evident  that  these  Separate  Procedural  Knowers 

are  not  hesitant  to  voice  their  opinions  and  that  they  have 

definite  methods  for  deciding  if  they  are  right  or  if  an 

authority  or  expert  is  right.   However,  several  of  these 

respondents  did  state  that  there  were  times  when  they 

disagreed  with  authorities,  persons  with  power,  and  decided 

to  drop  the  issue  because  they  felt  in  jeopardy  of 

retribution.   Iris  said,  "If  it  was  just  a  policy  or 

something  (like  that),  I  would  really  have  to  think  if  it 

was  as  important  as  my  job."   Lora  stated,  "There  were  times 

I  had  to  go  along  with  the  authority  even  though  I 

disagreed.   Sometimes  you  have  to  do  that."   Polly  described 

a  particular  situation  when  she  "tried  to  discuss  it,  then  I 

backed  off.  ...  I  could  see  it  was  getting  nowhere." 

Quincy  responded,  "I  would  voice  (my  opinion)  and  then  when 

they  said  no,  sometimes  I  just  back  off  and  let  it  go." 

Connie  and  Quincy  did  indicate,  however,  that  they  might  try 

to  approach  the  issue  again  after  a  period  of  regrouping  and 

rethinking.   In  describing  a  specific  incident  at  work, 

Connie  said,  "I  am  going  to  be  back  with  it.   I  just  have  to 

wait  and  see  .  .  .  what  I  can  do  about  it.   Address  the 

situation  again.  .  .  .  When  I  run  into  a  road  block,  I  wait 

for  a  better  time  and  rethink  it."   Quincy  said 

Sometimes  you  can  come  back  and  regroup  and  rephrase  or 
wait  until  later.   Maybe  it  was  bad  timing.   Try  to 
assess  the  situation.  .  .  .  You  would  really  have  to 
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have  the  justification.  ...  I  try  never  to  go  into  a 
situation  without  the  right  rationale  and 
justification. 

None  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  expressed  any 
hesitancy  to  explain  that  they  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
to  a  friend.   Amy  said  that  she  would  listen  to  the  friend's 
side  and  have  the  friend  listen  to  her,  "then  figure  out 
which  side  we'd  take."   Polly  replied,  "I  probably  wouldn't 
back  off.   I  would  be  very  adamant.   (If  we  still 
disagreed) ,  I  could  step  back  and  look  at  it  from  both  sides 
as  best  I  could."   Quincy  said,  "I  would  say  something,  that 
I  disagree. " 

Connie,  Iris,  and  Lora  all  expressed  some  consideration 

of  the  importance  of  the  issue  in  deciding  how  to  deal  with 

disagreement  between  themselves  and  friends.   Connie  said, 

"I  really  don't  have  many  disagreements  with  my  friends  or 

husband.   We  try  to  be  considerate  of  each  other.   I  try  to 

decide  how  important  the  issue  is  and  whether  I'm  willing  to 

go  through  the  grief  it's  going  to  cause."   Iris  stated 

I  try  to  approach  them  and  deal  with  it.   Tell  them  how 
I  felt.  ...  It  depends  on  how  good  of  a  friend  they 
are.   If  they  were  just  an  acquaintance  (and  we  still 
disagreed) ,  I  would  just  forget  them.   If  they  are  a 
really  good  friend,  I  would  try  to  work  it  out. 

Lora  responded,  "It  depends  on  how  important  it  is.   If  it 

doesn't  matter  I  probably  wouldn't  say  anything.  .  .  .  If  it 

is  important,  I  would  discuss  it  and  say  I  don't  agree." 

Even  though  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  have  methods  for 

analyzing  and  evaluating  other  people's  arguments  and 
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reasons,  they  are  still  somewhat  reluctant  to  push  critical 
debate  with  friends  or  family.   Disagreement  has  a  price, 
and  the  issue  must  be  important  enough  to  risk  disharmony 
before  the  Separate  Procedural  Knower  will  pursue  consensus. 

In  responding  to  descriptions  of  Procedural  Knowing, 
Subjective  Knowing  and  Received  Knowing,  all  six  of  these 
participants  stated  that  they  liked  to  think  things  through 
carefully  before  making  decisions.   Amy  qualified  her 
response  by  saying,  "I  wouldn't  say  I  do  this  all  of  the 
time,  (but)  if  it  affects  other  people,  I  have  to  think  more 
about  it."   When  she  read  the  description  of  Procedural 
Knowing,  Connie  stated,  "That  pretty  much  describes  me." 
Iris  replied,  "I  may  not  totally  sit  and  think  about 
everything,  but  I  will  as  far  as  money  or  a  big  problem  are 
concerned.   I  think  through  it  carefully  then."   Lora  also 
mentioned  an  exception  when  she  said,  "I  usually  like  to 
think  things  carefully  before  I  make  a  decision,  unless  it's 
something  that  you  have  to  make  a  quick  decision  about." 
Polly  indicated  a  change  in  her  approach  when  she  replied, 
"A  year  ago  I  would  have  said  no.   Now,  I  say  yes.   (I  like 
to  think  things  through)."   Quincy  was  more  explicit.   She 
described  the  separate  procedures  that  she  uses  to  make 
decisions  by  saying,  "I  try  to  assess  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  doing  things.   Sometimes  it's  written  down 
and  other  times  it's  just  a  real  quick  mental  list." 
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In  responding  to  the  statement,  "I  can  count  on  my  gut 
to  tell  me  the  truth--the  truth  for  me, "  none  of  these 
participants  indicated  a  Subjective  Knower's  type  of 
reliance  on  the  gut.   Amy  said,  "Sometimes  my  gut  lies." 
Similarly,  Lora  replied,  "Not  always.   Sometimes  (gut 
feelings)  just  don't  pan  out."   In  their  definitions  of 
"gut"  Connie,  Lora,  and  Quincy  described  a  Procedural 
Knower's  understanding  of  the  term.   Connie  said,  "(My  gut 
is)  experience  more  than  anything  else.  .  .  .  You  know  what 
the  consequences  are  going  to  be."   Lora  replied,  "Gut 
feelings  are  an  accumulation  of  everything  you  ever 
learned."   Quincy  stated  that  her  "gut  came  from  exposure  to 
experience.   Having  been  in  that  type  of  setting  before,  or 
having  read  about  it  or  heard  about  it . "   These  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers  did  not  experience  the  gut  in  the  same 
way  that  Subjective  Knowers  did.   For  them  the  gut  was  not  a 
personal,  private,  and  intuitive  source  of  truth.   Instead, 
for  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  the  gut  was  based  upon 
on  evaluation  of  experience. 

Polly  described  the  gut  as  "a  feeling  (that)  is  very 
abstract.   You  don't  have  anything  to  go  back  and  say  'I 
think  this  because  of  A,  B,  C'   It  is  just  a  feeling,  an 
emotion  versus  facts."   She  mentioned  that  she  had  relied 
upon  her  gut  in  the  past  but  did  not  do  so  now.   "At  one 
time  in  my  life  (I  did  rely  on  my  gut) ,  but  not  now.   Now,  I 
tend  to  look  at  the  facts,  and  I  definitely  don't  just  rely 
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on  gut."   On  the  other  hand  Iris  said  that  there  were  times 
in  the  past  when  she  should  have  listened  to  her  gut  and  did 
not.   She  said,  "My  gut  is  the  morals  I  was  taught  when  I 
was  growing  up.   I  can't  remember  times  when  I  followed  my 
gut  and  it  turned  out  to  be  right,  but  I  do  remember  times 
when  I  didn't  follow  my  gut  and  it  didn't  turn  out  right." 
Amy,  Iris,  and  Lora  implied  a  desire  to  integrate  their 
"thinking"  with  their  "gut,"  perhaps  indicating  a  move 
toward  Constructed  Knowing.   Amy  said,  "I  guess  there  is  in 
me  a  certain  amount  of  truth  for  me  that  I  have  to  find." 
Iris  added,  "I  really  wish  I  could  tune  in  to  that  part, 
because  it's  usually  telling  me  the  right  thing,  but  I 
ignore  it.   It's  such  a  small  little  voice."   Lora  put  it 
this  way,  "Maybe  I'm  a  little  more  willing  to  go  with  (my 
gut)  now  that  I  feel  more  confident.   If  it  is  a  topic  that 
I  really  know  well,  I  am  probably  more  apt  to  go  with  my  gut 
feelings . " 

With  these  comments,  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers 
confirmed  their  commitment  to  conscious,  deliberate, 
systematic  decision-making.   Three  of  these  women  defined 
"gut"  as  experience,  learning  and/or  knowing  what  the 
consequences  of  a  decision  or  action  might  be,  rather  than 
as  a  personal  or  intuitive  kind  of  knowing.   One  respondent 
reported  a  time  in  the  past  when  she  was  more  reliant  upon 
gut  feelings  for  decisions,  and  another  said  she  should  have 
paid  more  attention  in  the  past.   Three  of  these  Separate 
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Procedural  Knowers  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 

integrate  their  thinking  with  their  intuition  in  the  future. 

The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  all  agreed  that  it  was 

important  to  be  objective  and  unbiased.   Amy  said, 

"Objective  means  .  .  .  looking  at  it  from  all  the  angles, 

not  just  from  my  narrow  focus."   Connie  added,  "Objective 

means  you  haven't  formulated  an  opinion  yet."   Iris  stated, 

"If  it  is  unbiased,  there  are  many  different  aspects  of  it." 

Lora  echoed  the  thinking  of  the  others  when  she  said, 

"Objective  means  that  you  can  keep  an  open  mind.   Let  other 

thoughts  and  ideas  come  in  and  consider  them  before  anything 

is  said.   It's  important  because  you  just  don't  have  all  the 

facts."   Polly  agreed. 

(It  is  important)  because  you  are  not  taking  everything 
into  account  in  order  to  make  a  decision  (if  you  are 
subjective  and  biased) ....  Objectivity  is  seeing, 
trying  to  see  every  aspect  of  a  situation  or  person 
without  bringing  your  own  emotions  in  (instead  of)  the 
facts . 

Quincy  related  the  terms  to  her  job  as  a  nurse  manager,  "It 

is  important  for  a  manager  because  they  are  dealing  with 

multiple  people  and  making  decisions.   Objective  means 

looking  at  both  sides  of  the  coin."   These  definitions,  and 

the  value  placed  upon  objectivity  and  freedom  from  bias, 

reflected  the  Separate  Procedural  Knower's  desire  to  analyze 

issues  and  situations  from  multiple  perspectives.   She 

understands  that  there  may  be  alternative  explanations  for 

the  same  event.   She  observes,  analyzes,  and  thinks  before 

she  speaks.   The  Separate  Procedural  Knower  is  also 
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interested  in  what  other  people  think  and  in  how  they  form 
their  opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas.   Iris  said,  "I  look  at 
the  situation  and  (want  to)  know  how  they  feel  and  why." 
Lora  added,  "Let  other  thoughts  and  ideas  come  in  and 
consider  them  before  anything  is  said.  .  .  .  Maybe  other 
people  have  had  other  experiences  and  maybe  their  ideas  and 
values  have  something  you  don't  know  about."   Unlike  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knower,  however,  the  Separate 
Procedural  Knower  uses  objective  or  impersonal  procedures 
for  establishing  truth.   She  analyzes  and  evaluates  other 
people's  arguments  and  reasons,  although  she  may  be  hesitant 
to  engage  in  critical  debate  with  friends  and  peers.   Four 
of  these  respondents  said  that  they  did  play  devil's 
advocate.   Iris  qualified  her  remark  by  adding  that  she 
"still  argues  about  big  things,  but  not  little  things."   She 
has  a  male  friend  with  whom  she  likes  to  argue,  "It  keeps 
the  night  going.  .  .  .  Then  we  end  up  seeing  both  sides  of 
it  anyway.   And  he  always  thinks  he's  right,  so  I  argue  with 
him  so  he  will  see  a  different  side."   Lora  said 

I  like  to  play  devil's  advocate.  .  .  .  It's  fun.   It 
gets  a  lively  discussion  started.   It's  usually  easy. 
Sometimes  it  doesn't  really  accomplish  anything,  but  it 
stretches  your  mind  to  come  up  with  different  ideas  and 
opinions  from  another  person. 

Polly  replied 

Devil's  advocate  sounds  so  conniving,  but  I  would  say 
that  (I  do  it) .  .  .  .  I  try  to  think  of  it  in  a 
different  way,  ...  a  different  train  of  logic  and 
expectations.  .  .  .  It's  easy  to  explore  different 
approaches  for  me.   It  helps  you  see  alternative  ways 
of  dealing  with  situations. 
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Quincy  said 

I  do  sometimes  play  devil's  advocate.  .  .  .  T  see  it  as 
being  taught  to  justify  and  rationalize.   Mayoe  I  want 
to  eliminate  obstacles  before  they  arise.   It's  looking 
at  what  negative  can  happen  and  then  working  to 
eliminate  the  negative.  .  .  .  It's  easy  for  me  to  do 
that. 

Connie  and  Amy  defined  playing  devil's  advocate  as 

"arguing,"  and  neither  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.   Connie 

said,  "I  don't  like  arguing  at  all.   I  avoid  it.   I  don't 

like  confrontations."   She  thought  that  playing  devil's 

advocate  would  be  "an  awfully  stressful  way  to  live."   Iris, 

Lora,  Polly,  and  Quincy  also  expressed  potentially  negative 

outcomes  from  playing  devil's  advocate.   Iris  said,  "(It 

could  be  bad)  if  it  infringes  on  someone  else's  rights." 

Lora  stated 

It's  not  good  when  you  both  come  out  of  it  and  you  are 
on  totally  opposite  viewpoints  and  you  are  angry  with 
each  other.  ...  As  long  as  they  don't  feel  you  are 
doing  it  in  a  threatening  manner  or  to  put  them  down. 
And  it  depends  on  the  other  person's  personality.   Some 
people  don't  like  to  be  challenged. 

Polly  remarked,  "You  have  to  choose  the  situation,  choose 

the  wars  wisely."   Quincy  saw  potential  danger  because  "you 

could  be  perceived  as  very  negative  to  someone  you  don't 

know  or  don't  have  a  relationship  with."   These  comments 

illustrated  the  comfort  level  of  most  of  these  Separate 

Procedural  Knowers  in  playing  devil's  advocate  as  a  means 

for  understanding  other  perspectives  and  alternative 

explanations.   This  Separate  method  allowed  the  players  to 

explore  what  other  people  think  and  to  come  to  some 
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understanding  of  how  others  formed  their  opinions,  feelings, 
and  ideas.   These  remarks  also  expressed  the  hesitancy  of 
Separate  Procedural  Knowers  to  play  devil's  advocate  with 
impunity. 

Separate  Procedural  Knowers  are  concerned  with  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  others,  but  they  approach  these 
analytically  and  evaluatively .   They  seek  not  to  understand 
and  accept  the  opinions  of  others  as  do  Connected  Procedural 
Knowers,  but  also  to  analyze  and  evaluate  those  opinions. 
Amy  said,  "I  love  to  look  at  things  from  other  people's 
points  of  view  and  read  a  lot  about  what  makes  people  tick. 
It's  easy  to  do  this."   She  added,  "I'm  a  very  fair  person 
in  that  regard."   While  her  first  statements  indicated  an 
interest  in  what  other  people  think  and  feel,  Amy's  last 
statement  reflected  a  judgment  or  evaluation  of  those 
thoughts  and  feelings.   Connie  stated,  "Maybe  what  I'm 
thinking  isn't  right  and  I  want  to  see  what  they  are 
thinking,  .  .  .  what  they  have  to  say."   Again,  the  idea  of 
determining  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  entered  the 
picture.   As  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  Connie  was 
interested  in  analyzing  the  other  perspective  for  truth. 
Lora  agreed  that  she  tried  to  look  at  ideas  from  other 
people's  perspectives.   She  commented 

It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  I  will  eventually 
agree  with  them,  but  sometimes  I  might.   Other  people 
have  good  ideas,  too,  other  experiences  than  I  have 
had.   You  can  learn  by  listening,  .  .  .  but  there  are 
times  when  I  get  very  aggravated  because  their  point  of 
view  doesn't  make  sense.   So,  it  depends  on  how  the 
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other  person's  point  of  view  is  coming  across.   If  they 
sound  like  they  really  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  have  some  facts  to  back  it  up,  then  I  will  listen. 
But  when  they  come  across  witn  something  that  just 
doesn't  make  sense,  then  I  will  just  tune  them  out. 

In  this  passage  Lora  described  the  need  for  the  other  person 

to  present  an  analytically  sound  position.   She  was  not  just 

trying  to  understand  the  other  person;  she  also  needed  that 

person  to  make  logical  sense.   Lora  was  not  hesitant  to 

determine  that  another  perspective  was  invalid,  something 

the  Subjective  Knower  would  not  do. 

All  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  believed  that 

they  had  changed  as  thinkers  over  time.   Amy  said  that  she 

tended  to  react  rather  than  think  in  the  past.   "I  didn't 

think  before;  I  just  did."   She  thought  that  learning  to 

study  had  helped  change  her  thinking.   In  comparing  herself 

as  a  thinker  now  with  her  thinking  in  the  past,  Connie  said, 

"I'm  not  so  quick  to  respond."   Iris  commented  that  she  was 

less  naive  now  and  was  able  to  see  more  possibilities.   Lora 

replied,  "When  I  was  younger  I  took  things  on  face  value. 

...  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  and  have  seen  that 

things  aren't  always  what  they  appear."   Polly  identified 

her  period  of  greatest  change  as  the  last  year.   She  stated 

In  the  past  year  (I  have  changed  as  a  thinker) .   I  use 
the  steps  in  critical  thinking.  ...  I  have  moved  away 
from  a  lot  of  tunnel  vision.  ...  I  make  better 
decisions  rather  than  jumping  the  gun.   I  make  sure  I 
have  all  the  information  I  need  and  am  trying  to 
consider  the  alternatives  before  I  come  to  a  decision. 

Quincy  said,  "I  have  changed  from  being  an  immature  person 

to  knowing  what  to  look  at,  what  to  ask,  and  how  to 
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sometimes  just  stand  back  and  evaluate."   These  respondents 
believed  that  they  had  changed  in  their  thinking  over  time 
and  they  all  reported  the  development  of  a  more  logical, 
critical  approach  to  decision-making. 

The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  anticipated  changes  for 
themselves  in  the  future.   Those  changes  related  to  career, 
family,  and  education,  but  none  of  these  participants 
mentioned  changes  in  thinking.   Amy  said,  "I  feel  self 
confident  and  know  who  I  am  and  what  I've  done  and  what  I'm 
going  to  do."   Iris  echoed  a  similar  sentiment,  "I  guess 
basically  I  am  set  for  how  I  am  going  to  be.   Even  though  I 
have  changed  some,  I  am  still  basically  the  same  person." 

Constructed  Knowing.   Katie  and  Opal  were  the 

Constructed  Knowers.   They  had  been  able  to  integrate  the 

use  of  reason,  intuition,  and  the  expertise  of  others  in  the 

search  for  truth.   In  describing  herself  as  a  thinker,  Katie 

said 

It  depends  on  what  day,  .  .  .  but  I  try  to  look  at  all 
angles  of  a  situation.   I  don't  like  a  kneejerk 
reaction.   After  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  I  may 
feel  the  same  way,  but  I  tend  to  shy  away  from 
reactions  because  that  shows  that  you  really  aren't 
thinking  things  through.   Or  there  is  not  enough  depth 
to  what  you're  trying  to  figure  out. 

Opal  responded,  "I  think  in  detail  more  than  I  have  to.   I 

go  into  depth.   I  like  to  inquire  thoroughly."   In  these 

remarks  Katie  and  Opal  sounded  very  similar  to  the 

Procedural  Knowers.   One  hint  of  a  difference  lay  in  Katie's 

remark  that  she  might  still  "feel  the  same  way"  after 
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thinking  things  through.  In  other  words,  Katie  was  aware  of 
he?-  feelings  (her  gut)  and  also  used  thought  processes. 

When  she  is  trying  to  understand  something  new,  Katie 
explained  her  "back  burner  approach." 

I've  really  used  my  back  burner  a  lot.   Ifl  have  a  new 
concept  I  am  trying  to  understand  or  assimilate,  I 
don't  think  about  it  constantly.   I  may  think  about  it 
one  night  and  then  put  it  on  the  back  burner  and  not 
think  about  it.   And  perhaps  during  my  daily  life 
something  will  trigger  that  it's  back  there  and  at  the 
same  time  shed  new  light  and  cause  me  to  look  at  it 
from  another  perspective.   So  by  doing  that  I  can  add 
to  the  initial  concept.   Some  other  ways  of  looking  at 
things... (I)  just  leave  it  back  there  and  just  take  it 
out  and  think  about  it  every  now  and  then  from 
different  perspectives. 

In  her  use  of  this  approach,  Katie  illustrated  the 

Constructed  Knower's  ability  to  learn  and  understand  through 

logic  and  experience.   She  also  realized  that  experience 

adds  to  initial  understanding  of  concepts,  so  that  she  is 

continually  evaluating  and  reevaluating  her  assumptions. 

Opal  sounded  closer  to  a  Procedural  Knower  when  she 

said 

If  it's  something  new  .  .  .  and  I  had  no  vague  idea 
about  it,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  ...  is  see  if  I 
had  any  books  or  materials  I  could  use  as  a  reference. 
Or  go  to  the  library.   Or  consult  someone  I  know  that 
would  have  some  type  of  information  that  could  lead  me 
to  the  right  direction. 

This  response  illustrated  the  use  of  procedures  and  included 

consultation  with  experts. 

Opal  also  included  herself  as  an  instrument  of 

understanding  by  saying,  "At  school  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of 

the  research  on  your  own.  .  .  .  You  have  a  library  to  help, 
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but  you  have  to  .  .  .  (decide)  what's  important  and  what  to 
focus  on. " 

Both  Katie  and  Opal  thought  that  learning  and  thinking 
at  school  and  at  work  were  different.   Katie  said 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  (between  work  and 
school) .   It's  kind  of  relevant  to  what  we  are  talking 
about.   Sometimes  there's  a  time  element  involved  at 
work.   As  far  as  learning  something  new,  sometimes  you 
can  take  the  knowledge  and  then  it's  necessary  to  apply 
it  (at  work) .   And  if  you  are  learning  a  (manual) 
skill,  then  the  more  times  you  apply  it,  the  better  you 
become  at  it.   As  far  as  learning  theories  (at  school), 
I  think  that  just  takes  a  little  more  time  and 
sometimes  you  have  to  think  about  it  a  little  more  if 
you  have  the  time. 

Opal  agreed  that  learning  at  work  was  different  than 

learning  at  school.   She  stated 

At  work  you  learn  something  new  .  .  .  and  you  watch 
what  you  are  learning.   (You  have)  people  that  are  in 
that  certain  area  that  you  could  go  to  immediately.   At 
work  when  I  have  a  problem,  the  first  thing  I  do  is 
think  about  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes.   Then  if  it  is 
some  type  of  procedure  or  something,  I  usually  go  to 
the  hospital  protocol  and  see  what  the  guidelines  are. 
If  it's  still  iffy  and  if  it  is  something  I  can't 
definitely  decide  on  my  own,  I  would  get  the  head 
manager  to  assist  me. 

Katie  and  Opal  described  the  Constructed  Knower's 

incorporation  of  problem-solving  abilities  with  a  reliance 

upon  experts,  and  a  combination  of  knowledge  acquisition 

with  experiential  learning  in  the  work  setting. 

In  trying  to  understand  something  new  in  her  personal 

life,  Katie  said 

I  think  emotions  are  more  prevalent  when  you  are 
dealing  with  friends  or  loved  ones  or  your  self. 
Sometimes  emotions  can  cloud  your  judgment.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  it  is  a  good  idea  to  control  your  emotions  if 
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you  can.  .  .  .  In  my  personal  life  it's  important  to 
take  emotions  into  consideration. 

In  this  passage  Katie  acKnowledged  the  role  of  emotions  in 

understanding.   She  did  not  seem  to  think  that  her  emotions 

were  assistive  to  her  understanding,  but  she  acknowledged 

that  they  were  prevalent. 

Opal  described  differences  of  opinion  with  her  brothers 

and  sisters  as  an  example  of  trying  to  understand  things  in 

her  personal  life.   She  said 

If  I  didn't  understand,  ...  I  would  ask  them  to 
explain  it  to  me.  .  .  .  When  I  have  a  problem,  I 
usually  talk  about  it  to  my  closest  friends.   Before 
that,  though,  I  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper- 
write  the  positive  and  the  negative. 

Though  she  had  some  difficulty  articulating  how  she  tries  to 

understand  personal  issues,  Opal  did  describe  efforts  to 

empathize  as  a  means  of  trying  to  understand.   In  addition 

she  consulted  others  and  used  procedures  for  evaluating 

possible  explanations. 

Both  Katie  and  Opal  thought  of  particular  situations  in 

which  they  had  felt  silenced  or  confused  because  their 

thoughts  or  feelings  were  very  different  from  those  of 

others.   Katie  described  a  period  of  time  in  which  she 

"suppressed  my  feelings".   She  said 

Eventually  I  was  able  to  put  things  in  perspective  and 
bring  the  feelings  out  and  have  them  accepted  and 
understood  by  the  other  party.  .  .  .  (After  I  expressed 
myself)  I  felt  wonderful,  but  it  took  me  about  a  year 
to  do  it.   Even  when  I  did,  I  was  afraid  of  the 
reaction  I  would  get.  .  .  .  There  was  a  lot  of 
pressure,  .  .  .  (but)  I  was  .  .  .  finally  able  to  bring 
it  out  in  the  open  and  it  worked  out  well. 
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Katie's  dilemma  involved  one  particular  person  and  one 
particular  issue.   She  was  able  to  examine  her  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
other  person. 

Opal  also  mentioned  a  particular  person  with  whom  she 
had  had  a  difference  of  opinion  over  a  particular  issue.   In 
the  past,  one  of  Opal's  roommates  had  been  in  favor  of 
abortion  rights  and  at  that  time  Opal  had  been  opposed. 
Opal  said 

I  told  her  I  was  sorry  to  hear  (that  she  was  in  favor 
of  abortion)  and  that  was  it.   Now  I  am  more 
approachable  (on  abortion)  because  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  encountered  with  different  types  of  people.  .  .  . 
(I  didn't  say  anything  to  her  at  the  time)  because  at 
first  I  was  shocked.   Because  I  had  a  totally  different 
picture  and  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  the  person.   I  wish  I 
had  (said  something)  because  the  sooner  you  get  it  out, 
the  better  you  are  going  to  feel  about  yourself. 

In  this  passage  Opal  acknowledged  a  change  in  her  opinion 

based  upon  exposure  to  other  people  and  other  situations. 

She  explained  that  now  she  understands  that  an  answer  to  the 

abortion  question  varies,  depending  upon  the  context  and 

upon  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Katie  could  not  think  of  any  case  in  which  there  would 

be  one  right  or  true  answer.   "Sometimes  something  else  will 

work  just  as  well.   In  most  cases  there  are  more  than  one 

right  answer.  ...  I  like  to  have  options."   Opal  qualified 

her  answer  to  this  question  by  saying,  "If  it  has  to  do  with 

the  legal  system,  it's  going  to  have  to  be  either 
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yes  or  no.   But  if  it's  something  (else),  it  depends  on  the 
circumstances . " 

Katie  identified  her  instructors  in  the  nursing  program 
as  authorities  because  "they  know  a  lot  more  than  I  do  and 
that  is  why  I  am  here--so  they  can  share  that  with  me."   She 
went  on  to  say  that  certain  people  may  be  authorities  who 
"have  the  final  say"  in  certain  situations.   When  she  has  a 
disagreement  with  an  authority,  Katie  said 

I  don't  like  to  lose  my  cool.   I  try  to  keep  emotion 
out  of  it.   If  the  person  I  am  dealing  with  is  indeed 
an  authority  and  has  the  final  say  and  it  isn't  going 
to  hurt  anybody,  then  I  would  give  in.   If  they  had  not 
convinced  me  that  they  were  right,  I  would  just  succumb 
to  their  authority  (but  not  believe  that  they  were 
right) .   If  they  can  convince  me,  I  try  to  be  open 
minded.  ...  I  will  let  them  try  to  convince  me.   If 
the  situation  could  hurt  someone,  then  I  wouldn't  do 
it. 

Katie  acknowledged  that  she  is  open  to  changing  her 

perspective,  but  also  that  experts  or  authorities  must 

engage  in  dialogue  in  support  of  their  positions.   She  does 

not  automatically  accept  the  view  of  the  authority  as  would 

the  Received  Knower.   Katie  also  reflected  her  concern  for 

the  welfare  of  others  in  saying  that  she  would  not  "hurt 

someone"  even  if  an  authority  demanded  it. 

Opal  stated  that  "the  law"  was  an  example  of  authority 

and  defined  an  expert  as  "somebody  who's  got  the  knowledge 

and  proper  skills,  .  .  .  the  proper  training."   She 

described  a  situation  in  which  she  disagreed  with  an 

authority. 
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We  both,  not  argued,  but  brought  out  what  the 
differences  were.   I  did  research  and  presented  it  to 
this  person.   And  explained  myself.   And  proved  that  my 
argument  was  mostly  correct.   He  was  able  to  understand 
and  changed  after  several  discussions. 

In  this  passage  Opal  illustrated  her  willingness  to  engage 

in  dialogue  with  an  authority  and  her  active  participation 

in  the  process  of  discovering  truth.   She  used  certain 

procedures  to  find  information  and  to  persuade  the  authority 

to  her  position.   Opal  acknowledged,  however,  that  her 

argument  was  "mostly  correct,"  implying  that  she  could  also 

understand  the  well  grounded  premises  of  the  other  person. 

If  she  disagrees  with  friends,  Katie  said  she  let  them 
have  their  ideas.   I  used  to  want  everyone  to  think 
like  I  thought,  .  .  .  but  now  I  appreciate  the  things 
about  my  friends.   I  might  tell  them  if  I  disagree,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  stop  being  their 
friend. 

In  describing  a  particular  situation  in  which  she  disagreed 

with  a  friend,  Opal  stated,  "We  discussed  the  pros  and  cons. 

I  didn't  change  her  opinion  and  she  didn't  change  mine.   We 

just  left  it  at  that."   In  their  responses  to  this  question, 

Katie  and  Opal  reflected  the  Constructed  Knower's 

willingness  to  tolerate  difference.   They  understand  that 

truth  for  one  person  may  not  be  truth  for  another.   Both 

were  comfortable  discussing  personal  differences  and 

maintaining  relationships  in  spite  of  those  differences. 

In  responding  to  the  scenarios  that  described  Received 

Knowing,  Subjective  Knowing,  and  Procedural  Knowing,  both 

Katie  and  Opal  stated  that  they  usually  liked  to  think 
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things  through  carefully  before  making  decisions.   Katie 

reiterated  her  "back  burner"  approach  and  Opal  said 

For  every  answer  there  is  another  question.   You  have 
to  be  open  because  our  sight  is  so  complex.   There  are 
other  reasons.   You  need  to  be  objective  because  each 
person  thinks  differently  and  you  need  to  give  that 
person  the  opportunity  to  state  why  they  think  that 
way.   Become  aware  of  what  makes  another  person  tick. 

In  this  response  Opal  typified  several  aspects  of 

Constructed  Knowing.   She  acknowledged  that  life  and  people 

are  complex,  that  there  are  no  simple  answers,  and  that  she 

needs  to  remain  open  to  alternative  explanations.   Opal  was 

also  willing  to  listen  and  to  analyze  the  perspectives  of 

others  as  a  procedure  for  increasing  her  own  understanding. 

Later  in  the  interview  Opal  defined  objectivity  as 
to  be  open  minded.   To  be  able  to  hear  other  people's 
opinions  and  expertise,  their  feelings.   To  try  to 
understand  why  they  feel  this  way  in  a  given  situation. 
Someone  willing  to  take  the  time  to  listen.   Willing 
not  to  criticize  because  what  you  feel  is  different 
from  them. 

She  went  on  to  say 

It's  important  to  be  objective  and  unbiased  because  by 
being  biased  you  narrow  and  shorten  yourself  from  what 
is  offered  in  life.   You  become  narrow  minded,  too 
focused,  you  shelter  yourself  to  a  certain  degree. 
...  It  stagnates  you  from  developing  and  progressing 
in  life. 

With  these  words  Opal  reinforced  her  previously  stated 

commitment  to  try  to  understand  the  opinions,  expertise,  and 

feelings  of  others  by  carefully  listening  to  their 

perspectives.   Katie  agreed  that  "if  you  are  biased,  it  can 

often  times  keep  you  from  seeing  the  truth  about  something." 

She  said  that  it  was  important  to  try  to  look  at  an  idea 
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from  another  person's  view  because  "it  broadens  my  knowledge 
base  and  helps  me  to  learn."   Katie  did  not  think  it  was 
always  easy  for  her  to  do  this . 

Sometimes  you  just  have  to  take  a  step  back  and  accept 
it.   And  you  may  feel  wholly  a  different  way.   But  you 
don't  have  to  accept  that  person  or  not  accept  them 
based  on  just  one  issue.   You  may  agree  on  a  lot  of 
other  things.   It's  not  always  easy  to  agree  or 
disagree,  but  sometimes  you  have  to  do  that.   Once  you 
do,  I  don't  think  it  hurts  a  relationship. 

Katie  went  on  to  say,  "I  think  it's  our  job  as  human  beings 

to  interact."   Katie  once  again  acknowledged  a  willingness 

to  disagree,  to  tolerate  difference,  and  to  accept  others 

regardless  of  difference. 

Opal  also  believed  that  she  "usually  tries  to  see  it 

from  their  point  when  I  have  an  idea  about  something  that  is 

different  from  another  person's."   She  added 

I  try  to  listen  to  their  opinion  and  to  maintain 
objectivity.   Then  if  I  feel  that  opinion  doesn't  have 
factual  data,  then  I  will  look  into  it  further.   But  I 
am  not  going  to  force  you  to  change  your  opinion  and  I 
am  not  going  to  figure  out  why  it  makes  sense  to  you 
because  each  person  has  their  own  way. 

Opal  went  on  to  say,  "I  think  it  is  fascinating  (to  try  to 

understand  other  people) .   You  learn  about  that  person  and 

you  learn  to  be  grateful  for  what  you  have.   It  is  always  a 

reflection  back  toward  you."   In  this  passage  Opal 

illustrated  the  Constructed  Knower's  realization  that  each 

person  operates  from  a  different  frame  of  reference  and  that 

she  can  experience  change  in  her  perspective  through  an 

understanding  of  the  other  person. 
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Both  Katie  and  Opal  believed  that  they  could  count  on 
their  "gut"  for  the  truth,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree. 
Katie  said,  "I  think  gut  feelings  are  good  and  lots  of  times 
my  gut  feelings  have  been  right.   But  not  100%.   There  have 
been  times  when  I  knew  more  about  something  and  my  gut 
feeling  changed."   Opal  defined  "gut"  as  "instinct,"  but 
described  it  as  including  familiarity  with  an  area,  of 
awareness  of  things  around  you,  and  of  a  certain  kind  of 
keenness.   With  these  words,  Katie  and  Opal  indicated  the 
Constructed  Knower's  synthesis  of  intuition  and  cognition. 
For  them,  awareness  of  one's  surroundings  and  learning 
affect  one's  feelings. 

Neither  Katie  nor  Opal  were  content  to  learn  by  just 
listening.   Katie  commented 

I  would  rather  do  something  active  than  just  listen.   I 
like  to  do  a  reading  and  then  come  to  class  and  discuss 
it.   Put  it  into  practical  use  and  make  applications. 
Really  develop  the  ideas.   To  see  how  they  apply  in 
other  areas  I  hadn't  thought  about. 

Opal  also  said 

If  you  want  to  learn  something,  you  want  to  learn  it 
from  the  best,  or  someone  that  has  expertise  or 
advanced  knowledge  and  preparation.   But  you  also  want 
to  learn  or  be  familiar  with  people  that  have  had  the 
experience.   To  compare  the  expert  and  the  person  with 
the  experience. 

Katie  thus  indicated  her  active  participation  in  the 

learning  process  and  her  willingness  to  extend  her  thinking 

through  discussion  with  others.   Opal  wanted  to  learn  from 

experts,  but  she  wanted  experts  who  were  grounded  in  real 

life  and  in  everyday  experiences. 
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In  describing  how  she  had  changed  as  a  thinker  over 

time,  Katie  said,  "I  was  more  emotional  and  more  of  a 

knee jerk  kind  of  person  the  past.   I  was  more  insecure. 

(Now  I  am  able)  to  think  things  through  and  understand  and 

put  things  into  perspective."   Later  in  the  interview  Katie 

added 

There  was  a  time  when  I  needed  to  figure  things  out. 
To  have  everything  lined  up  neatly  in  a  row,  or  to  have 
complete  understanding  of  everything.   I  don't  think 
that's  necessary  (now).   (Life's)  complicated, 
wonderfully  (so) .   About  the  time  something  is  solved, 
something  else  comes  along  that  needs  to  be  resolved. 
Perhaps  a  repercussion  of  what  you  just  solved.   It's 
continuing. 

Katie  thus  described  a  change  in  her  thinking  from  reliance 

on  emotion  to  the  use  of  thought  processes.   Furthermore  she 

now  believes  that  "complete  understanding"  is  not  possible 

because  life  is  always  changing. 

Opal  echoed  some  of  Katie's  earlier  efforts  to  figure 

everything  out  by  saying 

I  have  slowed  down  a  bit.  .  .  .  (It's)  not  worth  it  to 
get  stressed  over  everything.  ...  I  have  changed  my 
thinking  .  .  .  about  life  itself.   Take  it  for  what  it 
is  and  do  the  best  I  can  and  don't  worry  about  every 
little  detail. 

Opal  agreed  that  the  world  was  wonderfully  complicated  and 

that  that  implied  "a  diversified  world  with  different  types 

of  people,  different  attitudes,  beliefs,  social  classes  and 

goals . " 

When  asked  what  changes  she  foresaw  in  herself  in  the 

future,  Katie  said,  "I  would  like  to  become  more  accepting 

of  things.   To  continue  to  understand.   But  maybe  accept  is 
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a  better  word.  ...  I  think  that's  kind  of  a  good  end." 
Opal  replied,  "I  would  be  more  open  minded  and  able  to 
incorporate  my  goals  and  profession  into  a  personal  life." 
These  Constructed  Knowers  thus  included  continued  personal 
development  in  their  views  of  the  future,  unlike  other 
participants  who  were  more  likely  to  cite  changes  in  their 
roles  as  professionals,  as  students,  and  as  members  of 
families . 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  responses  of  Katie  and  Opal 
illustrated  the  Constructed  Knower  perspective.   These  women 
valued  reason,  intuition,  and  the  contribution  of  experts  in 
their  attempts  to  seek  the  truth.   They  saw  life  as  complex 
and  understanding  as  dependent  upon  context.   As  Constructed 
Knowers  they  were  comfortable  examining  problems  and 
evaluating  assumptions.   They  respected  the  views  of  experts 
whose  theories  were  anchored  in  everyday  experience  and  who 
would  engage  in  dialogue.   Katie  and  Opal  actively 
participated  in  the  learning  process.   They  found  that 
process  exciting.   They  respected  the  perspectives  of  others 
and  took  the  time  to  listen  to  those  with  whom  they 
differed.   More  than  any  other  respondents,  these  women  were 
able  to  articulate  their  ways  of  knowing. 

Research  Question  2:   What  Are  the  Education  Experiences  of 
Female  RN-BSN  Students? 

The  responses  of  these  2  0  RN-BSN  students  to  questions 
about  their  education  experiences  will  be  examined  in  this 
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section.   Their  descriptions  of  good  and  bad  teachers  and  of 
good  and  bad  assignments  will  be  presented.   A  discussion 
will  follow  regarding  the  ways  in  which  these  students  think 
that  their  education  experiences  have  changed  their 
perceptions  of  themselves  and  of  the  world.   The  focus  of 
this  section  will  be  on  those  responses  that  occurred  with 
frequency  and/or  that  occurred  across  epistemological 
perspectives.   Responses  that  seemed  directly  related  to  the 
particular  epistemological  perspectives  of  participants  will 
be  discussed  in  the  analysis  of  Research  Question  3:   Are 
the  epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related 
to  their  education  experiences? 

Research  question  2a:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good 
teachers?  When  asked  to  describe  a  good  teacher 
participants  articulated  a  variety  of  responses.   The  most 
common  responses  were  those  that  emerged  from  a  cross 
section  of  participants.   Those  perceptions  will  be 
discussed  in  this  section. 

Six  respondents  indicated  that  good  teachers  were  those 
who  understood  that  they  had  lives  away  from  school  and  were 
willing  to  be  flexible  in  accommodating  students'  competing 
demands.   Francis,  a  Subject  Knower  with  Received  Knowing 
remaining,  said,  " (Good  teachers)  understand  that  students 
juggle  home  and  work  and  school."   Danielle,  a  Subjective 
Knower,  stated,  " (A  good  teacher)  makes  your  education  as 
uncomplicated  as  possible."   Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower 
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with  Connected  Knowing  emerging,  offered,  " (A  good  teacher) 
understands  that  the  student  has  other  priorities,  (too)." 
Quincy,  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  said,  " (Good  teachers) 
can  acknowledge  that  life  exists  outside  of  class,"  and 
Katie,  a  Constructed  Knower,  added,  " (She  can)  recognize  the 
anxieties  of  students,  the  stressors  (of  working  and  going 
to  school)."   Gail,  a  Connected  Knower,  gave  an  example  of  a 
teacher  who  "cared  enough  to  talk  with  me  about  the  effect 
of  an  illness  on  finishing  the  term. " 

Another  description  of  good  teachers  that  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  was  the  idea  that  they  treated 
students  as  equals.   Six  participants  described  good 
teachers  in  those  terms.   Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with 
Received  Knowing  remaining,  said,  "They  treat  students  as 
equal  to  them."   Betty,  a  Subjective  Knower,  replied,  "(She) 
treated  students  like  equals  rather  than  like  just 
students."   Joyce,  another  Subjective  Knower,  put  it  this 
way,  "(It's)  someone  that's  up  there  talking  to  you,  not 
just  lecturing,  but  discussing  with  you."   Margie,  a 
Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Knowing  emerging,  echoed 
the  idea  of  equality  by  saying  that  a  good  teacher  was 
"responsive  to  discuss  something  with  a  student 
individually."   Emily,  a  Connected  Knower,  mentioned  a 
particular  teacher  who  "talked  on  the  same  level  (as  the 
students),  didn't  stand  in  the  front  of  the  class  and 
dictate."   Gail,  also  a  Connected  Knower,  said,  "(She)  wants 
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other  people  to  be  where  she  is,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
competition."   Polly,  a  Separate  Knower,  stated,  "(She) 
doesn't  seem  like  she  is  above  you,  but  gets  the  information 

across . " 

Seven  participants  cited  expertise  and  knowledge  as 
characteristics  of  good  teachers.   Betty,  a  Subjective 
Knower,  described  a  good  teacher  as  "dynamic, 
knowledgeable."   Sandra,  a  Connected  Knower  with  Subjective 
Knowing  remaining,  spoke  of  a  particular  faculty  member  who 
"knew  the  material  well."   Three  of  the  Connected  Knowers, 
Gail,  Hope,  and  Tanya,  also  mentioned  knowledge  base  as  an 
important  attribute  for  good  teachers.   Lora,  a  Separate 
Procedural  Knower,  said,  " (Good  teachers)  really  know  their 
subject."   Quincy  added,  "(They)  have  a  good  knowledge  base 
and  don't  just  read  (the  material  to  us)." 

The  fourth  description  of  good  teachers  that  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  was  that  of  excitement  or 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  matter.   Francis,  a  Subjective 
Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining,  said,  " (A  good 
teacher)  is  excited  themselves  (in  the  classroom)."   Joyce, 
a  Subjective  Knower,  stated,  "(She)  likes  what  she's  doing." 
Emily,  a  Connected  Knower,  echoed  that  response  when  she 
said,  "She  enjoyed  what  she  did."   Both  Constructed  Knowers 
mentioned  this  characteristic.   Katie  replied,  "(Good 
teachers)  enjoy  what  they  teach,  are  interested,  and  want  to 
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share  knowledge."   Opal  added,  "Positive  enthusiasm 
motivates  students." 

These  four  descriptions  of  good  teachers,  that  they  1) 
understand  that  students  have  competing  priorities  and 
multiple  responsibilities,  2)  treat  students  as  equals,  3) 
are  knowledgeable  in  their  subjects,  and  4)  are  excited 
about  teaching  were  the  ones  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
these  RN-BSN  students  and  that  crossed  epistemological 
perspectives . 

Research  question  2b:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad 
teachers?  When  asked  to  respond  to  this  question,  these  RN- 
BSN  students  stated  that  they  had  usually  had  good  faculty. 
Most  could  think  of  perhaps  one  or  at  the  most  two  specific 
examples  of  teachers  whom  they  thought  were  not  the  best. 
Unlike  their  statements  regarding  good  teachers,  there  were 
no  responses  that  occurred  with  significant  frequency. 
Participant  responses  were  related  to  their  particular 
epistemological  perspectives  and  there  were  none  that 
crossed  perspectives  with  any  significant  regularity. 
Therefore  these  responses  will  be  discussed  in  the  analysis 
of  Research  Question  3 :   Are  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  education 
experiences? 

Research  question  2c:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good 
assignments?   When  asked  to  describe  a  good  assignment, 
participants  responded  with  general  characteristics  of  good 
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assignments,  specific  examples  of  good  assignments,  and 
specific  courses  that  they  considered  to  contain  good 
assignments  or  good  content.   The  general  characteristics  of 
good  assignments  mentioned  by  the  Subjective  and  Procedural 
Knowers  were  not  tied  to  their  epistemological  perspectives. 
For  instance,  Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  Emerging,  Sandra,  a  Connected  Procedural 
Knower  with  Subjective  Knowing  Remaining,  and  Lora,  a 
Separate  Procedural  Knower,  all  mentioned  learning  something 
new  as  characteristic  of  a  good  assignment.   In  fact, 
learning  something  new  was  mentioned  by  a  total  of  6 
participants,  regardless  of  epistemological  perspective. 
Danielle,  a  Subjective  Knower,  described  a  good  assignment 
as  one  in  which  students  "get  excited  or  they  will  have 
their  minds  off  to  more  projects  in  another  area  of 
interest."   Iris  mentioned  "projects  that  are  fun"  as  good 
assignments . 

Four  students  said  that  good  assignments  were  ones  that 
yielded  something  that  could  be  applied  in  their  daily 
lives.   Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  emerging,  said,  " (A  good  assignment  is 
one  where  I)  learn  something,  find  it  interesting,  and  can 
use  it  in  the  future.  .  .  .  (For  instance),  I  can  refer  my 
patients  (to  a  facility  that  I  visited)."   Sandra,  a 
Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective  Knowing 
Remaining,  said  a  good  assignment  was  one  "where  I  can 
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actually  see  a  benefit  at  the  end,  .  .  .  (when)  I  have 
learned  something  specific  (that  I  can  use)."   Iris,  a 
Separate  Procedural  Knower,  also  agreed  that  she  liked 
assignments  when  "you  are  actually  applying  the  stuff  .  .  . 
(and)  can  relate  the  assignment  to  (nursing)  practice." 
Noel,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  stated,  "(I  like) 
discussions  that  relate  (the  topic)  to  work  experiences, 
.  .  .  things  that  correlate  with  experiences  'on  the 
outside'."   These  comments  crossed  epistemological 
perspectives  and  were  characteristic  of  adult  learners. 
Knowles  (1980,  1984)  stated  that  an  andragogical  model  of 
adult  learning  includes  the  assumption  that  adults  are 
"life-centered"  in  their  learning.   They  are  motivated  to 
learn  those  things  that  they  perceive  to  be  useful  in 
performing  tasks  or  solving  problems  in  their  daily  lives. 
Adults  learn  most  effectively  when  new  knowledge,  skills, 
values,  and  attitudes  are  applied  in  everyday  situations 
(Knowles,  1980,  1984) . 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  example  of  a  good 
assignment  was  the  written  paper.   Three  Separate  Procedural 
Knowers,  Amy,  Connie,  and  Lora,  and  three  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers,  Hope,  Noel,  and  Tanya,  described  written 
papers  as  good  assignments.   These  students'  comments  about 
written  papers  did  not  differ  based  upon  epistemological 
perspective.   For  instance,  Amy,  Lora,  Noel,  and  Tanya  said 
that  they  enjoyed  writing  papers  because  they  learned 
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something  new  about  a  particular  area.   Connie  and  Hope  felt 
proud  of  their  abilities  to  "express"  themselves  and  "pull 
it  all  together"  in  a  written  paper. 

Research  question  2d:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad 
assignments?  When  asked  to  describe  a  bad  assignment, 
participants  responded  with  general  characteristics  of  bad 
assignments  and  specific  examples  of  bad  assignments.   The 
most  frequently  mentioned  general  descriptor  that  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  was  "busy  work."   Francis,  a 
Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining,  said  she 
had  not  had  any  bad  assignments  in  the  RN-BSN  program,  but 
that  she  had  had  some  projects  in  her  prenursing  studies 
that  seemed  like  busy  work.   Sandra,  a  Connected  Procedural 
Knower  with  Subjective  Knowing  Remaining,  did  not  like  to  do 
"busy  work  that  was  a  requirement  for  the  teacher.   (For 
instance),  care  plans.   I  do  those  at  work  and  don't  need  to 
spend  time  on  that  (for  school)."   Lora,  a  Separate 
Procedural  Knower,  mentioned  "bibliography  cards"  as  a  type 
of  busy  work.   Gail,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  listed 
"drug  cards  in  my  ADN  program.   I  just  copied  them  out  of  a 
book  and  didn't  learn  what  I  wrote." 

Danielle,  a  Subjective  Knower,  described  a  bad 
assignment  as   "reading  and  memorizing."   Similarly,  Noel,  a 
Connected  Procedural  Knower,  said  that  "sitting  in  class  and 
listening  to  lectures"  was  not  exciting  or  challenging, 
especially  when  teachers  "take  everything  verbatim  from  the 
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book."   Quincy,  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  also  described 
"sitting  and  absorbing  information  (in  class)"  as  a  bad 
assignment.   Opal,  a  Constructed  Knower,  cited,  "Redundance. 
Something  you  have  learned  or  something  that  you  already 
know  and  (are  spending)  time  going  over  and  over  it."   Iris, 
a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  mentioned  "reading  a  book  and 
answering  questions"  as  an  example  of  a  bad  assignment. 

Hope,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  responded  that 
group  assignments  were  bad  assignments  for  her,  but  this  was 
for  a  practical  reason.   She  said  that  students  often  had 
different  schedules  and  this  made  it  difficult  to  schedule 
meetings.   In  addition,  some  group  members  procrastinated  on 
the  assignment  and  this  was  not  the  way  she  liked  to 
complete  her  work.   Polly,  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower, 
agreed  and  gave  a  specific  example  of  a  group  project  in  her 
leadership  course.   She  said,  "(Group  members)  lived  far 
apart  and  had  trouble  finding  time  to  get  together." 
Connie,  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  also  had  concerns 
about  travel  with  regard  to  her  community  health  assessment. 
She  said,  "The  community  I  am  to  assess  is  two  hours  away 
from  where  I  live  and  that  makes  it  difficult  to  do." 

Joyce,  a  Subjective  Knower,  did  not  like  to  write  care 
plans  because  "I  don't  do  care  plans  in  my  nursing 
practice."   Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  Emerging,  described  a  specific  assignment 
where  she  thought  she  "wasn't  learning  anything  new,  wasn't 
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anything  she  could  apply  (in  her  nursing  practice) ." 
Quincy,  a  Separate  Procedural  Knower,  also  mentioned 
application  as  important  to  her.   She  described  a  bad 
assignment  as  "a  paper  or  presentation  that  you  can't  apply 
even  though  you  might  learn  something  from  it.   (I)  don't 
want  to  learn  just  to  learn.   (I)  want  to  incorporate  it." 
Tanya,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  said  that  the 
community  assessment  project  was  a  bad  assignment  because  "I 
don't  see  that  a  community  health  nurse  would  really  do  this 
(in  practice) . " 

Other  students  also  commented  on  their  community  health 
nursing  course  as  a  negative  experience.   Hope,  a  Connected 
Procedural  Knower,  said  she  thought  she  was  "too  much  on 
(my)  own.   I  feel  it's  not  ethical.   Students  don't  know 
enough  to  offer  (services  to)  clients  whose  problems  are 
outside  their  areas  of  expertise."   Katie,  a  Constructed 
Knower,  said,  "Sending  students  out  alone  or  with  another 
student  instead  of  with  a  public  health  nurse  (was  a  bad 
assignment) .   They  don't  know  enough  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  these  families  aren't  getting  the  services  they 
deserve . " 

The  general  characteristics  and  specific  examples  of 
bad  assignments  described  by  these  participants  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives.   It  was  clear,  however,  that 
these  RN-BSN  students  did  not  want  to  complete  assignments 
that  seemed  to  them  a  waste  of  time.   They  did  not  like 
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repetition  of  what  they  already  knew  or  could  learn  on  their 
own.   Group  projects  presented  these  students  with  practical 
impediments  to  their  completion  and  several  students 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  assignments  that  they  thought 
were  not  applicable  to  nursing  practice.   Others  mentioned 
ethical  issues  associated  with  the  limitations  of  their 
knowledge.   These  students  thus  reflected  Knowles'  (1980, 
1984)  characteristics  of  adult  learners. 

Research  question  2e:   How  do  the  education  experiences  of 
RN-BSN  students  change  their  perceptions  of  themselves?   The 
most  frequently  mentioned  change  in  self  that  these 
participants  reported  was  an  increase  in  pride,  self- 
confidence,  and/or  self-esteem.   Fifteen  of  the  20  students 
cited  changes  in  the  way  they  thought  about  themselves  since 
they  started  the  RN-BSN  program.   Five  different 
epistemological  perspectives  were  represented  in  these 
responses  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  students  described 
changes  in  pride,  self-confidence,  and/or  self-esteem  were 
related  to  their  differing  epistemological  perspectives. 
Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing 
Remaining,  stated  quite  simply,  "With  self-esteem.   I  feel  a 
lot  better."   She  added,  however,  "I  don't  feel  like  I  am 
better  than  anyone  else  because  I've  almost  got  my 
bachelor's  (when)  a  lot  of  people  have  associate  degrees." 
With  this  comment  Francis  asserted  that  her  experience  was 
no  better  than  that  of  another  and  she  did  not  seek  to 
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impose  her  truths  on  anyone  else.   Francis  spoke  at  length 
about  her  work  experiences  and  about  how  she  was  clearer 
about  her  professional  goals  than  she  had  been  before 
returning  to  school.   Joyce,  a  Subjective  Knower,  said,  "I 
have  to  pat  myself  on  the  back  a  lot,  because  of  (getting 
the  degree).  ...  I  think  that  I'm  proud  of  myself  for 
doing  it."   When  first  asked  about  changes  in  the  way  she 
saw  herself,  Joyce  described  how  hectic  her  life  had  been 
between  going  to  school  and  working  full-time  and  being  a 
single  parent.   She  focused  on  her  current,  personal 
experiences,  turning  inward  for  personal  truth.  Danielle, 
another  Subjective  Knower,  also  answered  this  question  in 
terms  of  her  inner  self.   She  said 

It  makes  me  realize  that  I  have  a  lot  of  other 
resources,  but  I  also  have  a  lot  more  authority  than  I 
thought  I  could  have.  .  .  .  (This)  kind  of  reinforced  . 
.  .  (that)  many  times  you  have  to  go  by  your  gut 
feelings.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  responses  I  have  are  a 
result  of  a  lot  of  the  things  I've  done  in  my  life 
.  .  .  and  the  readings  I  have  done  and  my  personal 
experiences,  and  I  can  trust  them. 

For  Danielle,  changes  in  the  way  she  sees  herself  now  as 
compared  to  when  she  started  the  RN-BSN  program  have  come  in 
the  form  of  increasing  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  her 
gut.   She  is  her  own  authority. 

Rose,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Procedural 
Knowing  Emerging,  also  stated  that  she  had  experienced  an 
increase  in  confidence  and  self-esteem  since  she  started  her 
RN-BSN  program.   She  described  a  particular  way  in  which  she 
had  become  more  sure  of  herself.   "I  told  you  I  had  doubts 
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about  (my)  leadership  style  .  .  .  because  it  (seemed)  very 
inconsistent.  .  .  .  Even  though  I  saw  good  results,  ...  I 
thought  there  must  be  a  management  way  of  doing  it 
(different  from  what  I  am  doing)."   Instead,  as  Rose  learned 
more  about  leadership  and  management  theory  she  came  to 
understand  that  success  could  be  related  to  variations  in 
style  for  different  situations.   In  this  excerpt,  Rose 
combined  her  reliance  upon  intuition  with  a  guest  for 
understanding  based  upon  analysis  and  consideration  of 
alternatives . 

All  6  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  responded  that 
they  had  experienced  increases  in  pride,  self-confidence, 
and/or  self-esteem  as  they  thought  about  how  they  had 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  their  RN-BSN  programs.   Amy 
said,  "I  guess  it's  helped  my  self-esteem.  .  .  .  I'll  be 
considered  a  professional  nurse,  and  I'm  just  glad  I've  done 
it."   Connie  replied  that  being  in  school  had  confirmed  her 
belief  that  she  could  "hold  my  own  with  the  best  of  them." 
Iris  commented,  "(Going  back  to  school)  gives  you  a  sense  of 
accomplishment.   I  can  accomplish  two  things  at  once."   Lora 
said,  "I  am  more  self-confident,  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
accomplished  something.  ...  I  don't  know  how  I  would  have 
felt  about  myself  if  I  had  stayed  a  housewife."   Polly 
replied,  "Absolutely.   Absolutely.   I  think  it  gives  you 
more  of  a  positive  self-image."   Quincy  echoed  these 
responses,  "I  am  much  more  confident.  .  .  .  Much  more 
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confident  of  how  I  want  to  go,  (and  what)  the  next  step  is 
going  to  be. " 

Three  of  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  also  reported 
increases  in  pride,  self-confidence,  and/or  self-esteem. 
Emily  said,  "I'm  a  little  bit  more  proud."   Hope  replied,  "I 
feel  even  more  positive  about  myself.   (Going  back  to 
school)  was  something  I  always  wanted.  ...  I  feel  good 
about  myself."   Tanya  stated,  "I  am  a  lot  more  positive 
about  myself.  .  .  .  Just  my  whole  self  esteem." 

Katie  and  Opal,  both  Constructed  Knowers,  spoke  about 
gains  in  self  confidence  and  self-esteem.   Katie  said, 
"Personally,  it's  just  a  sense  of  accomplishment.   Increased 
self-esteem."   Opal  agreed.   She  said,  "I  have  become  more 
self  confident.  ...  It  has  just  boosted  up  my  morale  and 
my  self  value. " 

The  responses  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  and  of 
the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  to  the  question  of  how  they 
viewed  themselves  compared  to  when  they  started  their  RN-BSN 
programs  are  not  significantly  different.   Later  discussion 
of  their  responses  to  the  question  of  changes  in  how  they 
view  the  world  will  distinguish  these  knowers  from  the 
Subjective  Knowers  and  from  each  other.   Similarly,  the 
Constructed  Knowers,  Katie  and  Opal,  did  not  reply  in  ways 
particularly  different  from  others  when  those  responses  are 
considered  in  isolation.   They  went  on,  however,  to  describe 
other  changes  in  the  ways  they  viewed  themselves  and  to 
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describe  changes  in  world  view  that  distinguished  them  from 
others  with  different  epistemological  perspectives.    These 
distinguishing  remarks  will  be  discussed  in  the  analysis  of 
Research  Question  3:   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  education  experiences? 
Research  questions  2f:   How  do  the  education  experiences  of 
RN-BSN  students  change  their  perceptions  of  the  world?   All 
but  5  of  the  2  0  participants  described  ways  in  which  their 
world  views  had  changed  since  they  began  their  baccalaureate 
programs.   The  5  RN-BSN  students  who  could  not  think  of  any 
changes  were  all  Subjective  Knowers . 

All  of  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  stated  changes 
in  the  way  they  thought  about  the  world  since  returning  to 
school.   Sandra,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower  with 
Subjective  Knowing  Remaining,  said 

I  don't  know.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  say  because  I 
really  haven't  stopped  to  think  .  .  .  (whether)  I  look 
at  it  differently  now,  but  the  only  thing  I  could  say 
is  I  probably  have  a  broader  view.   I  am  not  so  narrow 
minded  and  that  may  be  coming  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
more  conceptual  now.  ...  I  can  think,  "Well,  all 
right,  let's  look  at  it  from  this  aspect."  .  .  .  And, 
too,  that  may  come  from  the  networking,  from  the  other 
nurses.   I  can't  be  real  specific,  but  that  is  the  best 
I  could  do. 

Although  Sandra  admitted  not  having  given  much  thought  to 

her  world  view,  unlike  Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with 

Received  Knowing  Remaining,  she  was  able  to  do  so  in 

response  to  the  question.   She  was  also  able  to  articulate 

some  reasons  she  thought  she  was  more  open  minded  now. 
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Tanya,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  gave  a  fairly 
narrow  response  to  the  question  about  changes  in  world 
perspective.   She  said,  "I  definitely  have  more  respect  for 
people  with  their  degrees  than  what  I  used  to."   Tanya 
compared  her  original,  associate  degree  program  in  nursing 
to  her  baccalaureate  program.   "It  is  just  a  whole  different 
concept  behind  the  two  programs.  .  .  .  Until  you  go  (from 
one  to  the  other),  you  just  don't  realize.  .  .  .  You  don't 
understand  the  concepts."   To  this  degree  Tanya  was  able  to 
see  that  her  views  of  nursing  education  had  changed. 

Holly,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  described  a 
specific  transcultural  nursing  course  assignment  and  some 
sociology  courses  that  she  thought  had  changed  her  world 
view.   She  said,  "I  think  that  (assignment)  changed  my  way 
of  looking  at  a  lot  of  things.   Both  nursing  and  non- 
nursing.   Different  cultures  and  social  things.  ...  I  see 
it  from  a  different  viewpoint." 

Emily,  another  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  also 
described  a  specific  assignment  that  lead  to  her  re- 
examining her  thinking.   In  her  case  it  was  the  community 
health  nursing  course.   She  said 

Just  this  morning  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  bit 
guilty  because  I  was  becoming  a  little  bit  more 
conservative.   I've  always  been  a  very  liberal 
democrat,  (but)  I've  started  to  become  a  little  bit 
more  conservative.   Then  I  walked  into  this  woman's 
house  and  she  was  living  in  squalor.   And  I  felt  guilty 
about  that.   I  said,  "I  think  I'm  becoming  selfish. 
That  I  don't  want  to  pay  taxes  to  help  these  people." 
As  long  as  I  didn't  see  it,  it  was  OK.   But  then  when  I 
saw  it,  then  I  felt  guilty. 
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For  Noel,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  the  community- 
health  nursing  course  opened  her  eyes  to  resources  and 
support  services  that  were  available  to  her  clients.   She 
said,  "So,  I  think  it  does  open  your  horizon,  .  .  .  makes 
you  aware  of  what's  going  on  out  there."   Specifically 
regarding  changes  in  her  world  view,  Noel  stated 

I  would  say  (going  back  to  school)  has  changed  the  way 
I  see  the  world.   I  think  because  of  that  awareness 
that  you  obtain  from  going  to  school,  not  only  by 
taking  notes  and  (nursing)  courses,  but  other  courses 
such  as  social  studies.   You  are  more  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  why  it  is 
going  on. 

She  described  a  family  sociology  course  that  explored 

socioeconomic  class  and  its  impact  on  family  life. 

It  made  me  realize  what  other  people  are  thinking.   It 
also  helped  me  to  see  what  people  that  I  wouldn't 
normally  be  in  contact  with  are  thinking,   what  their 
belief  systems  are.   So,  in  a  way,  coming  back  to 
school  has  helped  me.   It  has  made  me  have  a  different 
view  of  the  world. 

Gail,  also  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  said  that  she 

had  changed  her  views  through  her  interactions  with  others 

after  she  returned  to  school. 

You  just  learn  from  other  people.   You  know,  what  their 
experiences  are.   You  don't  even  have  to  be  their 
friend.  .  .  .  You  don't  have  to  have  a  relationship 
with  them  (in  order  to  learn  from  them) .   You  get  more 
of  a  variety  of  experience  (by  just  listening  to  them) . 

Gail  also  mentioned  humanities  courses  as  helping  to  "round 

you  as  a  person."   She  said  that  she  was  able  to  participate 

more  fully  with  her  family  because  she  had  returned  to 

school.   "My  family  is  real  academic-minded.   My  dad  has  a 

masters  and  my  mom  teaches  special  learning  disabilities 
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.  .  .  and  my  husband  goes  to  school,  too-- (a)  collegiate 
kind  of  family."  Gail  was  able  to  see  not  only  that  her 
world  view  had  changed  but  that  her  academic  experiences 
also  improved  her  connections  with  her  family. 

The  6  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  also  described 
changes  in  their  world  views,  although  some  of  them  ascribed 
these  changes  to  a  variety  of  experiences,  not  just  to 
returning  to  school.   Amy  said,  "I  think  any  further 
education  broadens  your  world  scope."   She  went  on  to 
describe  a  particular  course  that  had  helped  her  understand 
"different  concepts,  the  reasons  why  (families  are  the  way 
they  are).  .  .  .  Families  throughout  the  years.   How  they 
first  evolved.   How  they  began.   Misconceptions  we  have 
about  the  family."   Connie  stated  that  going  back  to  school 
had  sparked  her  interest  in  "finding  out  more  about  nursing 
research.   There's  a  whole  world  out  there.   Different 
thoughts  and  people's  ideas." 

Three  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  believed  that 

school  may  have  played  a  supporting  role  or  very  little  role 

in  the  development  of  their  world  views .   Lora  responded 

(M)y  philosophy  has  changed  so  many  times  during  my 
life  from  being  very  conservative  to  liberal  to  more 
conservative  to  more  liberal.  ...  I  am  sure  school 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  being 
exposed  to  different  people,  different  ideas,  and 
different  instructors  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Polly  thought  that  she  had  "always  had  more  of  a  global 

.  .  .  approach  to  things.   I  think  being  in  school  sort  of 

reinforces  that."   She  described  the  way  in  which  she  now 
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considers  current  issues  based  upon  their  long  term, 
worldwide  consequences  and  not  just  based  upon  the  immediate 
effect  in  the  United  States.   Quincy  restricted  her  response 
to  the  way  in  which  she  thinks  her  views  of  nursing  have 
changed  since  she  began  her  baccalaureate  program.   "It  is 
hard  sometimes  to  separate  what  I  have  learned  from  (my 
involvement  with  my  professional  association  from  going  to) 
school,  .  .  .  (but)  I  look  at  things,  I  think,  in  a  broader 
picture."   She  described  a  situation  from  work  as  an  example 
of  her  ability  to  view  problems  and  decisions  from  multiple 
perspectives.   Iris  agreed  that  her  world  view  had  changed 
over  time,  but  thought  this  was  due  to  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  rather  than  to  her  return  to 
school.   She  said 

I  grew  up  more  by  moving.  ...  I  learned  more  of  the 
world  that  way  than  I  would  have  from  going  back  to 
school,  I  guess.  ...  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say,  "I 
lived  here,  and  here,  and  here,  and  I  did  this  kind  of 
nursing  and  this  kind  of  nursing." 

As  with  many  of  their  responses,  Katie  and  Opal,  both 

Constructed  Knowers,  included  a  variety  of  comments  in 

describing  changes  in  their  perceptions  of  the  world.   Katie 

mentioned  specific  courses  that  she  had  taken  as  being 

important  in  changing  her  perceptions.   Those  included  a 

women's  studies  course  and  several  biology  courses.  Katie 

said 

(The  women's  studies  course)  helped  me  put  things  into 
perspective.   It  helped  me  understand  why  things  are 
the  way  they  are  (between  men  and  women) .   And  that  no 
one  is  at  fault--not  to  take  things  so  personally.   And 
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the  biology  courses  that  I  have  had  .  .  .  over  the 
years  have  sort  of  changed  my  perspective  on  where  we 
came  from  and  where  we  are  going.   (I  have  changed) 
basically  from  a  creationist  view  to  a  scientific  view. 
.  .  .  (They)  just  helped  me  put  things  into  perspective 
for  myself  and  what  I  need  to  believe. 

Katie  mentioned  a  particular  faculty  member,  "an  unusual 

instructor"  who  "had  a  grasp  on  his  field  and  was  a  real 

good  lecturer, "  as  influential  in  her  thinking.   She 

described  interactions  with  her  husband  and  the  ways  in 

which  they  viewed  history  differently. 

Opal,  also  a  Constructed  Knower,  mentioned  changes  in 

her  professional  perspective.   She  said 

(A)  lot  of  the  patients  I  work  with  are  indigent. 
.  .  .   By  having  community  and  public  and  family 
nursing,  it  has  made  me  realize  there  are  things 
availableable  for  them,  but  there  are  other  reasons 
they  can't  have  these  things.  ...  I  am  not  saying  I 
wasn't  compassionate  before,  but  it  has  made  me  more 
understanding  as  far  as  why  they  are  in  this  situation 
and  what  outcomes  and  resources  are  available.   So  I 
have  become  a  little  bit  (less)  biased,  more  patient 
and  understanding  and  more  open-minded.   It  has  helped 
me  communicate  with  them,  so  I  can  help  them  more  in  a 
positive  way. 

There  were  several  different  factors  that  participants 
identified  as  influential  in  changing  their  perceptions  of 
the  world.   Seven  of  these  students  cited  particular  courses 
that  had  helped  to  change  their  world  views.   Three  nursing 
courses  and  seven  non-nursing  courses  were  mentioned.   The 
nursing  courses  were  transcultural  nursing,  community  health 
nursing,  and  family /community  health  nursing.   The  non- 
nursing  courses  were  family  sociology,  humanities, 
sociology,  street  drugs  and  society,  social  studies,  women's 
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studies,  and  biology.   Students'  epistemological 
perspectives  were  not  related  to  these  factors. 

Seven  participants  cited  their  interactions  with  other 
people  as  influential  in  their  changing  perceptions.   Quincy 
mentioned  her  work  with  state  and  national  nursing  leaders 
in  her  professional  organization  as  very  important  in 
shaping  her  world  view.   Sandra  mentioned  her  fellow  RN 
classmates  as  influencing  her  perceptions  of  the  world. 
Emily,  Noel,  and  Opal  described  meaningful  interactions  with 
their  patients.   Gail  and  Katie  included  family  members  as 
important  players  in  the  development  of  their  world  views, 
and  Katie  also  mentioned  a  particular  faculty  member.   These 
comments  occurred  across  epistemological  perspectives. 

Polly  and  Iris  indicated  that  travel  and  moving  had 
helped  to  shape  their  perceptions  of  the  world.   Iris  also 
mentioned  her  job  as  important  in  that  respect. 

Fifteen  of  these  participants  described  changes  in 
world  view  when  they  compared  themselves  in  the  present  to 
how  they  perceived  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  their 
educational  programs.   Seven  students  cited  particular 
courses,  both  nursing  and  non-nursing,  that  had  been 
instrumental  in  these  changes.   Seven  participants  also 
mentioned  their  interactions  with  other  people  as  important 
in  their  changing  views  of  the  world. 
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Research  Question  3:   Are  the  Epistemological  Perspectives 
of  Female  RN-BSN  Students  Related  to  Their  Education 
Experiences? 

As  participants  described  their  education  experiences 
it  became  apparent  that  some  of  their  perceptions  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  and  others  seemed  directly 
related  to  the  particular  epistemological  perspective  of  the 
respondent.   Those  perceptions  that  occurred  with  frequency 
across  epistemological  perspectives  were  discussed  in  the 
analysis  of  Research  Question  2:   What  are  the  education 
experiences  of  RN-BSN  students?   Those  descriptions  that 
were  related  to  the  epistemological  perspectives  of 
individual  respondents  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 
Research  Question  3a:   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  female  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  descriptions  of 
good  teachers?   When  asked  to  describe  good  teachers,  the 
Subjective  Knowers  were  concerned  with  their  own  responses 
to  good  teachers  and  with  the  teacher's  validation  of  their 
beliefs.   Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Knowing 
Emerging,  said  that  she  knew  a  teacher  was  good  "when  I  can 
understand  a  lecture."   Danielle,  a  Subjective  Knower, 
stated,  "(A  good  teacher)  confirms  what  I  think  is  valid." 
Because  the  Subjective  Knower  believes  that  truth  is 
individual  and  that  it  lies  within  her,  she  likes  a  teacher 
who  confirms  her  beliefs. 
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Subjective  Knowers  agreed  with  Connected  Procedural 
Knowers'  descriptions  of  good  teachers  as  people  who  seemed 
to  value  relationships  with  students.   Rose,  a  Subjective 
Knower  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing  Emerging,  agreed 
with  Gail,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower,  that  a  good 
teacher  was  a  "good  listener,"  someone  who  "listens  to 
students  and  doesn't  criticize  them,"  someone  who  is 
"non judgmental . "   Danielle,  a  Subjective  Knower,  and  Gail,  a 
Connected  Procedural  Knower,  described  a  good  teacher  as 
someone  who  was  "concerned"  and  "caring."   Francis,  a 
Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining,  stated, 
"(Good  teachers)  want  you  to  succeed.   That's  the  bottom 
line."   Subjective  Knowers  see  truth  as  personal  and  believe 
that  right  answers  lie  within  each  person.   For  that  reason 
the  Subjective  Knower  values  a  teacher  that  she  perceives  as 
interested  in  her  as  a  person.   Such  a  teacher  takes  the 
time  to  listen  without  criticizing.   Similarly,  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  are  interested  in  what  other  individuals 
think  and  appreciate  a  teacher  who  takes  the  time  to  find 
out  what  they  think  or  feel.   Understanding  requires 
non judgmental  listening. 

The  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  added  other  personal 
characteristics  in  their  descriptions  of  good  teachers. 
Emily  said,  " (He)  had  a  good  sense  of  humor, "  when  she 
described  a  particular  professor  whom  she  thought  was  a  good 
teacher.   Hope  stated  that  good  teachers  were  "approachable. 
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(You)  can  go  to  them  anytime.  .  .  .  (They're)  available." 

Sandra,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective 

Knowing  Remaining,  and  Noel,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower, 

agreed  that  a  good  teacher  was  "patient."   These 

descriptions  are  consistent  with  the  Connected  Procedural 

Knower ' s  concern  for  communication  with  other  people  as  a 

means  of  sharing  opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas. 

The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  described  good  teachers 

in  terms  of  objective  or  impersonal  procedures  and 

relationships  that  encouraged  conscious,  deliberate,  and 

systematic  analysis  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas. 

Connie  said  that  a  good  teacher  "lets  us  voice  our 

opinions."   Iris  preferred  teachers  who  "clarified 

expectations  and  stuck  to  them. "   Polly  indicated  that  she 

thought  good  teachers  "have  certain  expectations  that  the 

student  has  to  meet."   Polly  added  that  she  liked  it  when 

teachers  "get  us  structured  in  looking  at  data,  applying  it 

to  patients."   Quincy  echoed  this  preference  for  structure 

when  she  said,  "They  are  easy  to  listen  to  and  to  take 

notes."   The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  did  not  want 

rigidity,  however,  in  their  teachers.   Connie  said  she  liked 

teachers  who  were  "flexible  in  their  ideas  .  .  .  and  let  us 

voice  our  opinions."   Iris  stated,  "(I  have  to)  feel 

comfortable  asking  questions  and  they  have  to  respond  with 

answers . "   Lora  responded 

(They  are)  anxious  to  hear  the  student's  input,  whether 
they  agree  or  not.   They  have  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
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somebody's  opinion  and  maybe  be  able  to  explain  why 
their  own  view  is  correct.   They  can  check  it  out  or 
say  that  the  student  has  a  valid  point. 

Quincy  added,  " (A  good  teacher)  helps  you  work  through  past 

decisions."   In  these  responses  the  Separate  Procedural 

Knowers  indicated  their  reliance  upon  critical  thinking  as 

the  means  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  arguments  and 

reasons,  and  for  the  kind  of  teacher-student  relationship 

that  encourages  such  examination. 

The  Constructed  Knowers  preferred  a  combination  of 

characteristics  in  their  teachers.   Katie  said  that  she 

liked  a  teacher  who  "came  down  to  the  student  level,"  thus 

acknowledging  that  the  teacher  is  different  from,  or  has 

more  expertise  than,  the  student,  but  also  needs  to  be  able 

to  communicate  with  that  student.   Katie  also  agreed  with 

the  cross  section  of  Knowers  who  said  that  good  teachers 

needed  to  recognize  the  anxieties  and  stressors  of  being 

students.   Thus,  empathy  was  also  a  requirement  for  a  good 

teacher.   She  added  that  good  teachers  could  "talk  to  you 

personally,  .  .  .  with  openness,  friendliness,  a  sense  of 

understanding."   In  these  responses  Katie  emphasized  the 

interpersonal  aspects  of  Constructed  Knowing,  stressing 

dialogue  as  a  means  of  examining  knowledge.   She  was  also 

one  of  the  respondents  who  stated  that  good  teachers  had  to 

"enjoy  what  they  teach  and  be  interested  in  sharing 

knowledge."   Opal  stated  that  "positive  enthusiasm  motivates 

students."   For  her,  good  teachers  had  to  "let  you  know  your 
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weaknesses  .  .  .  and  communicate  with  you  at  the  level  you 
understand."   Opal  thus  added  an  evaluative  component  to  the 
Constructed  Knower's  definition  of  good  teachers. 
Research  Question  3b:   Are  the  epistemoloqical  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  bad 
teachers?  These  RN-BSN  students  stated  that  they  had 
usually  had  good  faculty.   Most  could  think  of  perhaps  one 
or  at  the  most  two  specific  examples  of  teachers  whom  they 
thought  were  not  the  best.   Participant  responses  were 
related  to  their  particular  epistemological  perspectives. 

Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing 
Remaining,  described  a  particular  teacher  whom  she 
considered  ineffective.   She  said 

(She)  was  not  prepared.   It  was  hard  to  .  .  .  take 
notes.  .  .  .  She  asked  a  lot  of  "psych"  questions,  not 
(part)  of  the  course  content.   I  couldn't  easily 
identify  answers  in  the  book  for  the  .  .  .  tests.   She 
was  unavailable  .  .  .  and  there  was  nothing  concrete  to 
go  on  until  the  test  at  the  end. 

In  this  response,  Francis  indicated  displeasure  with  a 

teacher  who  was  not  concrete  and  for  whom  she  could  not 

easily  identify  what  the  teacher  wanted  on  exams.   She  was 

not  able  to  take  notes  because  the  content  of  the  class  was 

abstract  and/or  conceptual.   These  statements  illustrated 

the  vestiges  of  Received  Knowing  that  remain  with  Francis. 

She  would  prefer  a  teacher  who  was  able  to  tell  her  what  was 

important  in  terms  of  content,  to  be  concrete,  and  available 

if  she  has  questions. 
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Joyce,  a  Subjective  Knower,  said  that  bad  teachers 
"don't  listen  to  students  .  .  .  and  talk  down  to  you." 
Inflexibility  was  a  characteristic  of  bad  teachers  mentioned 
by  Rose,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Knowing 
Emerging.   She  described  a  bad  teacher  as  "someone  set  in 
their  ways.   Because  when  you  go  back  to  school,  there  are 
times  .  .  .  when  (the)  rug  (gets)  pulled  out  from  under 
(you) . "   Rose  thought  a  teacher  should  be  flexible  in 
accommodating  adversity  in  other  parts  of  the  student's 
life.   For  these  participants  it  was  important  that  the 
teacher  consider  the  student's  views,  opinions,  feelings, 
and  life  circumstances  to  be  equally  as  valid  as  the 
teacher's  own.   Subjective  Knowers  see  truth  as  personal  and 
believe  that  right  answers  reside  within  the  person.   It  is 
important  to  them  to  have  a  teacher  who  acknowledges  the 
student's  own  inner  resources  for  knowing. 

Although  Margie's  predominant  perspective  was 
Subjective,  she  also  had  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging.   When  she  described  a  bad  teacher,  she  said,  "They 
get  off  on  tangents,  don't  lecture  at  all,  don't  have  formal 
classes.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  what  they  want  (for 
assignments),  like  for  a  project."   Margie  thus  indicated 
some  impatience  with  lack  of  structure  and  unclear 
expectations.   These  statements  reflected  her  preference  for 
some  procedures  to  guide  classroom  interactions  and 
assignments . 
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Sandra,  a  Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective 
Knowing  Remaining,  said  that  one  bad  teacher  she  had  had  was 
"too  informal,  the  way  she  sat  in  class"  and  that  she  spent 
time  "telling  about  her  personal  life  and  problems."   These 
statements  reflected  Sandra's  transition  in  epistemological 
perspective.   If  Subjective  Knowing  were  her  dominant 
perspective,  she  might  not  have  been  bothered  by  a 
"personal"  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  teacher, 
acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the  teacher's  experiences  as 
a  means  of  understanding  others.   Instead,  she  wanted  the 
teacher  to  conduct  herself  more  formally  in  the  classroom. 
The  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  were  concerned  about 
the  student-teacher  relationship.   Emily  described  a 
particular  teacher  as  "conceited."   Gail  said  that  a  bad 
teacher  "critiques  the  (student)  in  front  of  the  patient. 
Doesn't  allow  the  student  to  feel  some  proudness."   Tanya 
similarly  replied,  "A  bad  teacher  openly  insults  or  demeans 
someone  for  a  question  they  ask."   Noel  added,  "(A  bad 
teacher  has)  no  patience  to  explain  problems  you  might  have 
with  the  work."   These  participants  expected  the  teacher  and 
student  to  connect,  for  the  teacher  to  be  interested  in  what 
they  think,  to  make  efforts  to  understand  their  ideas. 
Other  comments  from  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers 
included  Hope's  observation  that  bad  teachers  "don't  make 
their  expectations  known  for  papers  and  tests,"  and  Noel's 
description  of  a  bad  teacher  as  one  that  "just  lectures 
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without  relating  content  to  everyday  experiences."   These 

remarks  illustrated  the  desire  for  some  procedures  to  guide 

learning  and  for  learning  to  include  the  application  of 

theory  or  concepts.   Connected  Procedural  Knowers  wanted  to 

analyze  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to  explanations. 

The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  were  concerned  with 

poor  instructional  methods  and  with  the  inability  of  faculty 

to  explain  concepts  to  them.   Connie  described  one 

particular  teacher  who  "talked  in  terms  I  had  a  hard  time 

relating  to.   It  made  no  sense  to  me.  .  .  .  I'm  a  very 

technical  person  in  the  way  I  approach  my  nursing."   She 

also  said  that  the  teacher  repeated  content  she  had  already 

had  in  her  original  nursing  program.   Iris  mentioned  some 

very  basic  expectations  that  bad  teachers  failed  to  meet. 

She  reported 

The  ones  that  were  .  .  .  careless,  didn't  show  up  for 
class,  .  .  .  (are  bad  teachers) ....  I  expect  them  to 
be  there  to  teach  me.  .  .  .  (Also)  the  ones  that  are 
kind  of  flippant.   And,  actually,  I  guess,  too,  the 
ones  that  really  don't  explain  things  well.  .  .  .  Some 
people  .  .  .  are  really  into  research  and  it's  very 
hard  for  them  to  be  teachers.  ...  I  had  (one  teacher 
who)  really  knew  his  subject  well.   He  was  very 
knowledgeable,  but  he  .  .  .  just  could  not  explain  it 
in  a  way  the  students  could  understand  it. 

Lora  also  criticized  teachers  who  used  unimaginative 

instructional  methods.   She  said  that  bad  teachers  "sit  up 

there  and  read  their  lecture  to  you,  or  read  out  of  the 

textbook,  which  is  even  worse."   She  also  stated 

(Bad  teachers  are  those  who)  can't  explain  to  me  why 
they  are  contradicting  .  .  .  the  textbook.   I  realize 
textbooks  aren't  perfect  and  they  may  have  a  valid 
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reason  for  contradicting  the  text.   But  when  they  are 
stumbling  (around)  .  .  .  and  really  don't  seem  sure  of 
themselves,  then  I  really  don't  think  they  know  their 
subject . 

Lora  was  also  disappointed  in  teachers  who  "don't  like 

people  to  disagree"  with  them.   She  said,  "A  good  teacher 

should  be  able  to  listen  to  somebody  else's  opinion  and  if 

it's  different  from  theirs  be  able  to  .  .  .  explain  why 

(they  think)  their  viewpoint  is  the  correct  one."   Polly 

also  mentioned  a  particular  teacher  who  was  "ineffective" 

because  "she  .  .  .  admitted  right  up  front  she  was 

insecure, "  teaching  out  of  her  area  of  specialization. 

Another  teacher  had  seemed  poor  to  Polly  because  his 

expectations  for  students'  performance  exceeded  their 

capabilities.   Quincy  also  mentioned  a  teacher  who  did  not 

have  a  realistic  view  of  students'  capabilities.   In  her 

case,  however,  "he  was  accustomed  to  teaching  high  school 

students  and  he  spoke  to  you  at  that  level  (instead  of  at  a 

college  level) .   You  never  had  to  take  a  note  in  the  course; 

you  could  (just)  .  .  .  highlight  .  .  .  (what  he  said)  in  the 

book . " 

Separate  Procedural  Knowers  engage  in  conscious, 

deliberate,  systematic  analysis.   They  realize  that  truth  is 

not  always  immediately  accessible.   They  are  interested  in 

what  people  think  and  in  how  they  have  formed  their 

opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas.   Separate  Procedural  Knowers 

use  objective  procedures  to  analyze  and  evaluate  other 

people's  arguments  and  reasons.   The  Separate  Procedural 
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Knowers  in  this  study  described  bad  teachers  as  those  who 
did  not  allow  for  this  approach  to  discovery.   Bad  teachers 
were  "unavailable"  for  the  kind  of  interaction  necessary  for 
their  learning,  either  physically  or  intellectually.   Bad 
teachers  were  also  those  that  used  instructional  methods 
that  did  not  encourage  the  kind  of  interchange  preferred  by 
these  participants. 

Katie  and  Opal,  the  Constructed  Knowers,  had  a  variety 
of  comments  to  make  about  bad  teachers.   Katie  said 

One  pops  into  my  mind  immediately.  ...  He  would  say 
that  he  wanted  participation,  but  if  you  attempted  to 
participate,  he  would  cut  you  off  short.   Make  you  feel 
like  a  fool  for  participating.   His  lecture  was  almost 
like  a  robot.  ...  He  pushed  a  certain  button  and  he 
went  into  "lecture."   Then  when  it  was  over  the  button 
went  off  and  he  was  gone.   He  seemed  disinterested. 
...  He  didn't  come  alive  when  he  began  to  talk  about 
things . 

Katie  went  on  to  describe  more  specifically  the  ways  in 
which  this  teacher  criticized  and  belittled  students' 
comments  and  questions.   Opal  remarked  that  a  bad  teacher 

was 

someone  that  doesn't  take  the  time  to  be  with  their 
students.  .  .  .  They  never  return  your  call.  .  .  . 
Someone  that  seems  like  they  are  just  there  because 
they  are  working  their  hours.  .  .  .  Someone  that 
doesn't  improvise  or  is  not  willing  to  be  flexible. 

Constructed  Knowers  value  reason,  intuition  and  the 

expertise  of  others.   They  attempt  to  integrate  the 

approaches  to  truth  that  characterize  each  of  the  other 

epistemological  perspectives.   For  that  reason  the  comments 

of  these  Constructed  Knowers  echo  many  of  the  same  comments 
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heard  from  other  participants  with  regard  to  bad  teachers. 
The  Constructed  Knowers  shared  the  Subjective  Knowers ' 
complaint  about  inflexibility  and  lack  of  availability. 
They  also  agreed  with  the  Subjective  Knowers,  the  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers,  and  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  that 
bad  teachers  did  not  listen  to  students,  seemed  intolerant 
of  differing  opinions,  could  not  explain  their  points  of 
view,  and  engaged  in  behavior  meant  to  demean  and  minimize 
discourse . 

Research  Questions  3c:   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  good 
assignments?  When  asked  to  describe  a  good  assignment, 
participants  responded  with  general  characteristics  of  good 
assignments,  specific  examples  of  good  assignments,  and 
specific  courses  that  they  considered  to  contain  good 
assignments  or  good  content.   The  general  characteristics  of 
good  assignments  mentioned  by  the  Subjective  and  Procedural 
Knowers  were  not  tied  to  their  epistemological  perspectives. 

The  Constructed  Knowers,  however,  were  more  expansive 
in  their  descriptions  of  good  assignments.  Katie  said 

I  enjoy  reading  assignments.   I  like  to  sit  down  and 
read  through  something  and  kind  of  outline  things. 
.  .  .  I  certainly  enjoy  the  reading  and  the 
understanding,  and  then  the  going  back  to  the  classroom 
.  .  .  and  having  things  reinforced.   Talking  about  the 
highlights.   Bringing  things  together  with  the 
instructor. 

Opal  stated 

(A  good  assignment)  makes  you  think  of  what  is  really 
important--prioritizing--time  management.  ...   It 
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makes  you  realize  also  inside  yourself  how  you _ can 
actually  do  something  and  put  it  all  together  in  15  or 
20  pages.  .  .  .  Any  assignment  that  makes  you  think  is 
a  good  assignment  to  me. 

In  her  comments,  Katie  described  her  procedures  for 

learning,  and  these  involved  both  solitary  activities  and 

interaction  with  others.   Opal  emphasized  both  the  cognitive 

processes  and  the  self-confidence  building  aspects  of  good 

assignments.   Thus  the  Constructed  Knowers  illustrated  their 

integrative  abilities  in  these  descriptions  of  good 

assignments . 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  specific  example  of  a 
good  assignment  was  the  written  paper.   Three  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers,  Amy,  Connie,  and  Lora,  and  3  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers,  Hope,  Noel,  and  Tanya,  described  written 
papers  as  good  assignments.   These  students'  comments  about 
written  papers  did  not  differ  based  upon  epistemological 
perspective. 

There  were  other  specific  examples  of  good  assignments 

and  good  courses,  however,  that  did  seem  related  to  the 

epistemological  perspective  of  the  participant.   Francis,  a 

Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining,  said  that 

she  enjoyed  writing  a  research  proposal.   Instructor 

feedback  made  this  assignment  meaningful  to  her.   Francis 

said 

I  kept  discussing  it  with  my  instructor  and  I  was 
getting  positive  feedback.   "Yes,  you  are  on  the  right 
track."   That  type  of  thing.  .  .  .  And  you  have  a  lot 
of  resource  people.   Like  I  went  back  to  one  of  my 
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statistics  teachers  .  .  .  and  she  was  very  helpful. 
You  don't  have  to  do  it  alone.   You  can  get  .  .  .  help. 

In  this  excerpt  Francis  described  the  Received  Knower's 

reliance  upon  external  authority  for  approval  and  answers. 

Joyce,  a  Subjective  Knower,  described  a  paper  she  had 
written  in  a  "life  class"  that  was  "almost  like  an 
autobiography,  and  you  had  to  go  back  and  really  look  at 
significant  parts  of  your  life.   And  when  you  were  doing 
this,  it  made  you  think  and  learn  from  what  you  were  writing 
down."   For  the  Subjective  Knower  truth  is  personal  and 
private.   Right  answers  reside  within  the  person.   She  is 
her  own  authority.   Joyce  learned  from  herself  as  she  wrote 
this  paper. 

For  Margie,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  Emerging,  the  development  of 
communication  skills  in  her  leadership  and  management  course 
was  a  positive  experience.   She  said,  "I  am  learning  .  .  . 
how  to  deal  with  people.  .  .  .  There  are  different  ways  of 
handling  different  people.  .  .  .  You  know,  thinking  about 
what  you  are  going  to  say--dif f erent  ways  of  approaching 
people."   In  this  passage  Margie  demonstrated  the  emergence 
of  Connected  Procedural  Knowing.   She  was  beginning  to 
develop  concern  for  connection  with  others  rather  than 
sustaining  exclusive  reliance  upon  her  inner  self.   In  order 
to  do  this  Margie  needed  communication  skills. 

The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  were  most  likely  to 
mention  specific  assignments  that  involved  critique  or 
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structured  learning  projects.   Amy  said  that  she  liked  to 
critique  journal  articles,  "It  was  helpful  dissecting  it  and 
picking  it  (apart)."   Quincy  described  the  videotaping  of  a 
presentation  followed  by  teacher's  critique  of  her 
performance  as  a  good  assignment.   Iris  mentioned  modules  as 
a  good  assignment.   She  said,  "I  like  doing  .  .  .  those 
modules  .  .  .  that  they  have  out.   You  read  something, 
answer  the  questions,  and  then  the  answers  are  beside  it,  so 
you  can  look  and  see  right  away."   The  Separate  Procedural 
Knower's  use  of  objective  and  impersonal  procedures,  such  as 
critique  and  immediate  feedback,  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
knowledge  was  evident  in  these  responses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers 
described  good  assignments  that  involved  understanding  other 
people  in  a  personal  way.   Hope  said  that  she  thought 
presentations  were  an  example  of  a  specific,  good 
assignment.   She  went  on  to  say 

There  is  a  lot  more  feedback.   Especially  in  the  RN 
program.   Because  a  lot  of  people  have  a  lot  of 
experiences  and  a  lot  of  feedback  and  a  lot  of 
questions  and  answers.   It  almost  gets  into  a 
discussion  more  than  just  a  didactic  thing  where  one 
person  stands  up  and  works  all  these  things  out.   So  I 
think  that  is  (a)  positive  (assignment) . 

Emily  and  Gail  mentioned  client  interviews  as  good 

assignments.   Emily  had  interviewed  clients  in  their  homes 

as  part  of  her  community  health  nursing  course.   She  said 

You  can  hear  about  circumstances  and  the  way  people 
live,  but  when  you  actually  walk  into  someone's  home 
and  see  the  way  they  live,  (it's  different) ....   The 
client  interview  (was  a  good  assignment) .   I  had  a  good 
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time  doing  that.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  because  of  the 
person  I  interviewed.  ...  She  enjoyed  talking  about 
herself.  .  .  .  (I)  was  able  to  ask  particular  questions 
that  I  may  not  have  necessarily  thought  of.  .  .  .  And 
my  relating  with  the  patient  gave  me  the  kind  of  .  .  . 
questions  to  ask. 

Gail  described  an  interview  with  an  elderly  client  that  was 

an  assignment  in  her  physical  assessment  course. 

My  professor  had  me  go  to  a  nursing  home.  ...  It  was 
enlightening  just  speaking  to  the  person  that  I 
interviewed.  .  .  .  Because  I  work  with  kids,  I  didn't 
see  her  issues.   I  don't  see  .  .  .  what  elderly  people 
are  thinking  about.  ...  I  just  think  from  her  I 
learned  a  lot  ...  of  things  about  life.  .  .  .  Once  I 
got  there  the  interview  didn't  matter  any  more.   It  was 
just  talking  to  somebody  who  was  this  age  and  she  had 
concerns,  simple  concerns,  but  people  weren't 
listening.   It  was  kind  of  a  lesson  in  how  we  nurses 
listen  to  what  people  say.   And  (the  nursing  home 
staff)  obviously  weren't  listening  to  what  she  had  to 
say.   And  I  brought  that  back  to  my  practice.  .  .  . 
Because  what's  happening  to  this  lady,  I  could  very 
well  be  doing  to  someone  else. 

These  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  believed  that  good 
assignments  involved  other  people.   Whether  in  interactions 
with  their  peers  or  with  clients,  these  participants  liked 
to  understand  and  accept  the  perspectives  of  others. 
Listening  and  empathy  were  the  procedures  in  good 
assignments  that  enabled  them  to  expand  their  own  knowledge. 

Katie,  a  Constructed  Knower,  mentioned  home  visits  with 
a  public  health  nurse  as  a  good  assignment.   She  said 

Observing  the  public  health  nurses  do  their  job,  to  me, 
(is)  the  most  impressive  thing  that  I  have  experienced 
so  far.   Just  watching  them  handle  these  situations. 
Their  ability  to  walk  into  the  unknown,  uninvited  and 
unexpected  in  most  cases,  and  master  the  situation. 
.  .  .  Watching  her  be  able  to  hear  all  these  things 
from  different  people,  .  .  .  assimilating  it  and 
putting  it  all  together  and  figuring  out  what  needs  to 
be  done. 
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Katie  was  able  to  consider  the  context  of  the  learning 
situation  and  to  appreciate  the  public  health  nurse's 
expertise  in  handling  real  life,  everyday  experiences. 
These  are  some  of  the  hallmarks  of  Constructed  Knowers . 
Research  question  3d:   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  description  of  bad 
assignments?  When  asked  to  describe  a  bad  assignment, 
participants  responded  with  general  characteristics  of  bad 
assignments  and  specific  examples  of  bad  assignments.   Those 
descriptions  crossed  epistemological  perspectives  and  were 
discussed  in  the  analysis  of  Research  Question  2 :   What  are 
the  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN  students? 
Research  question  3e:   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  description  of  changes 
in  their  perceptions  of  themselves?   The  most  frequently 
mentioned  change  in  self  that  these  participants  reported 
was  an  increase  in  pride,  self-confidence,  and/or  self- 
esteem.   Fifteen  of  the  20  students  cited  changes  in  the  way 
they  thought  about  themselves  since  they  started  the  RN-BSN 
program.   Five  different  epistemological  perspectives  were 
represented  in  these  responses  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
students  described  changes  in  pride,  self-confidence,  and/or 
self-esteem  were  related  to  their  differing  epistemological 
perspectives.   Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Received 
Knowing  Remaining,  stated  quite  simply,  "With  self-esteem. 
I  feel  a  lot  better."   She  added,  however,  "I  don't  feel 
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like  I  am  better  than  anyone  else  because  I've  almost  got  my 
bachelor's  (when)  a  lot  of  people  have  associate  degrees." 
With  this  comment  Francis  asserted  that  her  experience  is  no 
better  than  that  of  another.   True  to  her  Subjective  self, 
she  did  not  seek  to  impose  her  truths  on  anyone  else. 
Francis  spoke  at  length  about  her  work  experiences  and  about 
how  she  was  clearer  about  her  professional  goals  than  she 
had  been  before  returning  to  school.   Joyce,  a  Subjective 
Knower,  said,  "I  have  to  pat  myself  on  the  back  a  lot. 
Because  of  (getting  the  degree)... I  think  that  I'm  proud  of 
myself  for  doing  it."   When  first  asked  about  changes  in  the 
way  she  saw  herself,  Joyce  described  how  hectic  her  life  had 
been  between  going  to  school  and  working  full-time  and  being 
a  single  parent.   She  focused  on  her  current,  personal 
experiences.   This  turning  inward  for  personal  truth  is  also 
characteristic  of  Subjective  Knowers .   Danielle,  another 
Subjective  Knower,  also  answered  this  question  in  terms  of 
her  inner  self.   She  said 

It  makes  me  realize  that  I  have  a  lot  of  other 
resources,  but  I  also  have  a  lot  more  authority  than  I 
thought  I  could  have.  .  .  .  (This)  kind  of  reinforced  . 
.  .  (that)  many  times  you  have  to  go  by  your  gut 
feelings.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  responses  I  have  are  a 
result  of  a  lot  of  the  things  I've  done  in  my  life 
.  .  .  and  the  readings  I  have  done  and  my  personal 
experiences,  and  I  can  trust  them. 

For  Danielle,  changes  in  the  way  she  sees  herself  now  as 

compared  to  when  she  started  the  RN-BSN  program  have  come  in 

the  form  of  increasing  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  her 

gut.   Her  remarks  were  consistent  with  the  Subjective 
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Knower's  reliance  upon  the  inner  world  for  knowing  and 
valuing.   She  is  her  own  authority. 

Rose,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Procedural 
Knowing  Emerging,  also  stated  that  she  had  experienced  an 
increase  in  confidence  and  self-esteem  since  she  started  her 
RN-BSN  program.   She  described  a  particular  way  in  which  she 
had  become  more  sure  of  herself.   "I  told  you  I  had  doubts 
about  (my)  leadership  style  .  .  .  because  it  (seemed)  very 
inconsistent.  .  .  .  Even  though  I  saw  good  results,  ...  I 
thought  there  must  be  a  management  way  of  doing  it 
(different  from  what  I  am  doing)."   Instead,  as  Rose  learned 
more  about  leadership  and  management  theory  she  came  to 
understand  that  success  could  be  related  to  variations  in 
style  for  different  situations.   In  this  excerpt,  Rose 
combined  the  Subjective  Knower's  reliance  upon  intuition 
with  the  Connected  Procedural  Knower's  quest  for 
understanding  based  upon  analysis  and  an  understanding  of 
alternatives . 

All  6  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  responded  that 
they  had  experienced  increases  in  pride,  self-confidence, 
and/or  self-esteem  as  they  thought  about  who  they  had 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  their  RN-BSN  programs.   Three 
of  the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers,  Emily,  Hope,  and  Tanya, 
and  both  of  the  Constructed  Knowers  reported  similar 
changes . 
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The  responses  of  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  and  of 
the  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  to  the  question  of  how  they 
viewed  themselves  compared  to  when  they  started  their  RN-BSN 
programs  were  not  significantly  different  and  were  presented 
in  an  earlier  section.   Similarly,  the  Constructed  Knowers, 
Katie  and  Opal,  did  not  reply  in  ways  particularly  different 
from  others  when  those  responses  are  considered  in 
isolation.   They  went  on,  however,  to  describe  other  changes 
in  the  ways  they  viewed  themselves  and  to  describe  changes 
in  world  view  that  distinguished  them  from  others  with 
different  epistemological  perspectives. 

There  were  3  respondents  who  noted  changes  in  their 
views  of  self  in  terms  of  knowledge,  knowledge  acquisition, 
problem-solving,  and/or  critical  thinking.   Polly,  a 
Separate  Procedural  Knower,  linked  her  more  positive  self- 
image  to  her  expanded  knowledge  base.   She  said 

You  know  knowledge  is  power,  and  then  I  think  you  see 
yourself  inserting  that  into  all  aspects  of  your  life. 
.  .  .  (For)  women,  no  matter  what  you  do  if  you  can 
increase  your  self-confidence,  that  is  going  to  flow 
over  into  your  family  life,  to  your  children,  to  your 
work.   Both  things,  (knowledge  and  self-confidence  come 
across  in  other  areas)  .  .  .  just  in  the  way  you  deal 
with  your  family,  your  co-workers.   I  think  that 
anything  you  learn  makes  you  more  self  confident. 
Helps  you  deal  more  effectively  with  critical  thinking, 
decision-making,  that  sort  of  thing. 

For  Polly,  changes  in  her  self-concept  and  in  her  ability  to 

think  were  directly  linked  to  increases  in  knowledge. 

Katie,  a  Constructed  Knower,  also  spoke  about  knowledge. 

She  said 
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I  view  myself  as  more  well-rounded.  .  .  .  Just  a 
broader  bed  of  knowledge  to  draw  from  in  the  future  as 
far  as  making  judgments,  problem  solving.   You  know, 
the  more  you  know,  the  better  able  you  are  to  face 
situations  and  make  decisions. 

Opal  responded 

I  may  not  know  something,  but  I  have  heard  of  it  and  I 
know  how  to  go  about  finding  out  more  about  it.   Or  who 
to  look  for  as  far  as  resources.   I  think  it  has  made 
me  become  brighter  and  more  clever  in  a  lot  of  things. 
Not  just  in  nursing,  but  in  other  things  in  my  life. 

With  these  remarks  Polly,  Katie,  and  Opal  demonstrated  their 
valuing  of  procedures  and  of  knowledge 

acquired  with  those  procedures  as  means  of  understanding  in 
a  larger  context . 

Research  question  3f:   Are  the  epistemoloaical  perspectives 
of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  descriptions  of  changes 
in  their  perceptions  of  the  world?   All  but  5  of  the  20 
participants  described  ways  in  which  their  world  views  had 
changed  since  they  began  their  baccalaureate  programs.   The 
5  RN-BSN  students  who  could  not  think  of  any  changes  were 
all  Subjective  Knowers .   When  asked  the  question,  "Has 
coming  back  to  school  changed  the  way  you  view  the  world  in 
any  way?,"  Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with  Received 
Knowing  Remaining,  asked  for  an  example.   Then  she  wanted  to 
know  if  she  should  consider  changes  in  her  views  of  nursing, 
or  in  general.   She  described  feeling  better  about  nursing 
as  a  profession,  but  could  not  think  of  any  ways  in  which 
her  world  view  had  changed.   Danielle,  a  Subjective  Knower, 
said,  "I  don't  think  (I've)  changed  anything  that  way."   She 
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then  described  a  Received  Knower's  explanation  of  the 
origins  of  her  perspectives  of  the  world.   Danielle  said, 
"Because  I  come  from  a  Christian  background,  ...  my  view 
of  the  world  has  been  explained.  ...  I  don't  think  the 
program  itself  has  changed  my  views."   Rose,  a  Subjective 
Knower  with  Connected  Knowing  Emerging,  stated,  "No,  not  too 
much.   I  couldn't  say  too  much  that  I  have.   Because  I  was 
always  pretty  open  and  I  have  always  read  a  lot."   Joyce,  a 
Subjective  Knower,  responded  by  describing  how  busy  she  is 
as  she  juggles  school,  work,  and  single  parenthood.   Margie, 
a  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Knowing  Emerging, 
responded  to  the  question  by  saying,  "I  have  really  seen  how 
unfair  life  can  be."   She  described  her  request  to  her 
supervisor  for  a  more  flexible  work  schedule  so  that  she 
could  go  to  school .   The  request  was  denied  and  Margie 
transferred  to  a  different  part  of  the  hospital  where  the 
supervisor  would  work  with  her  on  scheduling. 

What  is  most  interesting  about  the  responses  of  these 
Subjective  Knowers  is  that  they  acted  as  though  they  had 
never  thought  about  a  world  perspective,  that  they  had 
received  their  world  view  from  an  external  authority,  or 
they  interpreted  the  question  in  terms  of  their  personal 
experiences.   Francis  had  difficulty  even  understanding  the 
question.   Danielle  and  Rose  described  the  Bible  and  reading 
as  the  sources  of  their  world  views,  and  Joyce  and  Margie 
answered  the  question  using  descriptions  of  personal 
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hardships  that  they  had  encountered  in  their  efforts  to 
return  to  school. 

Betty  was  the  only  Subjective  Knower  who  described 
changes  that  had  occurred  in  her  world  view  since  returning 
to  school.   She  said,  "It  made  me  think  a  lot  more  and  made 
me  more  tolerant  of  other  beliefs."   Although  she  did  not 
elaborate,  Betty's  response  was  more  like  those  of  the 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers  than  it  was  like  those  of  the 
other  Subjective  Knowers. 

Three  of  the  6  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  mentioned 
other  people  in  their  descriptions  of  changes  in  world  view. 
Sandra  and  Gail  described  learning  as  a  result  of  their 
interactions  with  other  students  and/or  faculty.   Emily 
spoke  specifically  about  changes  in  her  perspective  as  a 
result  of  her  interaction  with  a  client  in  her  community 
health  nursing  course  and  Gail  added  that  her  courses  had 
enabled  her  to  participate  more  fully  in  interactions  with 
her  family.   Such  comments  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
views  of  others  to  Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   These 
women  want  to  understand  the  views  and  opinions  of  others, 
and  they  are  able  to  expand  their  own  knowledge  by  listening 
and  reflecting  upon  those  views  and  opinions. 

The  6  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  also  described 
changes  in  their  world  views,  although  some  of  them  ascribed 
these  changes  to  a  variety  of  experiences,  not  just  to 
returning  to  school .   Three  of  them  believed  that  school  may 
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have  played  a  supporting  role  or  very  little  role  in  the 
development  of  their  world  views. 

With  their  remarks  most  of  the  Separate  Procedural 
Knowers  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  by  the  absence  of  the  importance  of  other 
people  in  their  ways  of  changing  world  views.   Amy,  Connie, 
Polly,  and  Quincy  all  mentioned  ways  in  which  they  have 
changed  their  world  perspectives,  but  they  concentrated  on 
concepts  they  have  acquired  through  a  variety  of  means. 
They  did  not  describe  change  through  interaction  or 
understanding  others'  perceptions.   Rather,  their 
descriptions  of  change  occurred  through  more  impersonal 
means  and  other  people  are  not  presented  as  important  ways 
to  understand  ideas  and  concepts. 

Lora  and  Iris  were  the  2  Separate  Procedural  Knowers 
who  did  mention  other  people  as  influential  in  their 
changing  world  views.   Lora  mentioned  exposure  to  other 
people  and  faculty  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  changes  in  her 
perspective.   Iris  came  closest  to  sounding  like  a  Connected 
Procedural  Knower  in  her  response  to  the  question  of  changes 
in  world  view.   She  described  how  exposure  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  "sometimes  makes  me  sad  because  I  know 
too  much.  .  .  .  Sometimes  you  see  all  these  new  situations 
.  .  .  and  it  kind  of  makes  you  sad."   Iris  specifically 
mentioned  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice  as  "an  eye  opener" 
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based  upon  her  observations  and  interactions  with  people  of 
different  backgrounds. 

As  with  many  of  their  responses,  the  Constructed 
Knowers  included  a  variety  of  comments  in  describing  changes 
in  their  perceptions  of  the  world.   Both  Katie  and  Opal 
described  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  world  that  rely  upon 
an  integration  of  knowledge  with  interaction.   They 
understood  that  context  was  an  important  consideration  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  truth,  whether  that  context  was 
historical  or  socioeconomic.   Both  of  these  Constructed 
Knowers  identified  other  people  as  important  players  in 
their  changing  perceptions.   Katie  included  an  instructor 
and  her  husband  as  part  of  her  process  of  understanding,  and 
Opal  recognized  that  her  changing  world  view  had 
implications  for  her  interactions  with  patients. 

Fifteen  of  these  participants  described  changes  in 
world  view  when  they  compared  themselves  in  the  present  to 
how  they  perceived  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  their 
educational  programs.   The  ways  in  which  they  described 
these  changes  were  consistent  with  their  epistemological 
perspectives,  but  their  identification  of  factors  that  had 
influenced  changes  in  their  perceptions  of  the  world  were 
not  related  to  particular  perspectives. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  presents  the  summary  of  the  study,  with 
conclusions  and  discussion  of  the  findings.   The  chapter 
concludes  with  implications  of  the  study  and  recommendations 
for  further  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify,  describe,  and 
analyze  the  epistemological  perspectives,  to  examine  the 
education  experiences,  and  to  explore  the  relationship  of 
epistemological  perspectives  to  education  experiences  of  RN- 
BSN  students.   The  work  of  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  on  women's 
epistemological  development  provided  the  theoretical 
framework  for  the  study. 

Summary 

In  order  to  study  the  epistemological  perspectives  of 
RN-BSN  students  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
contributions  of  prior  research  relevant  to  the  proposed 
research  questions.   The  review  of  literature  logically  fell 
into  two  parts.   First,  the  adult  development  literature  was 
reviewed  for  its  relevance  to  these  students.   Second,  the 
nursing  literature  was  examined  with  regard  to  RN-BSN 
students  and  their  education  experiences. 

Based  upon  the  review  of  literature,  three  primary 
research  questions  and  related  subquestions  were  developed 
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for  this  study.   The  first  question  was:   What  are  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students?   Related 
subquestions  were:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe 
themselves  as  thinkers  and  learners?  How  do  RN-BSN  students 
learn  or  understand  something  new?   How  do  RN-BSN  students 
describe  the  origin  of  their  knowledge  and  ideas?   How  do 
RN-BSN  students  describe  what  is  right  or  true?   How  do  RN- 
BSN  students  think  their  epistemological  perspectives  will 
change  over  time?   The  second  research  question  was:   How  do 
RN-BSN  students  describe  their  education  experiences? 
Related  subquestions  were:   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe 
good  teachers?   How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad 
teachers?  How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  good  assignments? 
How  do  RN-BSN  students  describe  bad  assignments?   How  do  the 
education  experiences  of  RN-BSN  students  change  their 
perceptions  of  themselves?   How  do  the  education  experiences 
of  RN-BSN  students  change  their  perceptions  of  the  world? 
The  third  research  question  was:   Are  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  education 
experiences?  Related  subquestions  were:   Are  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to 
their  description  of  good  teachers?   Are  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to 
their  description  of  bad  teachers?   Are  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their 
descriptions  of  good  assignments?   Are  the  epistemological 
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perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  description 
of  bad  assignments?   Are  the  epistemological  perspectives  of 
RN-BSN  students  related  to  their  description  of  changes  in 
their  perceptions  of  themselves?   Are  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students  related  to  their 
descriptions  of  changes  in  their  perception  of  the  world? 

The  design  of  the  study  enabled  the  researcher  to 
address  the  research  questions.   Qualitative  methodology  was 
used  to  identify,  describe,  and  analyze  the  epistemological 
perspectives  and  education  experiences  of  RN-BSN  students. 
Demographic  characteristics  of  the  2  0  participants  from  two 
different  universities  reflected  the  diversity  and 
heterogeneity  of  RN-BSN  students  reported  in  other  studies 
of  this  population. 

Analysis  of  interview  data  allowed  for  the  assignment 
of  an  epistemological  perspective  to  each  participant. 
Although  none  of  the  respondents  answered  all  interview 
questions  with  only  one  way  of  knowing,  each  participant 
reflected  a  predominant,  or  a  predominant  and  subordinate, 
perspective  that  could  be  distinguished  from  other 
perspectives.   The  sample  included  1  Subjective  Knower  with 
Received  Knowing  Remaining,  3  Subjective  Knowers,  2 
Subjective  Knowers  with  Connected  Procedural  Knowing 
Emerging,  1  Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective 
Knowing  Remaining,  5  Connected  Procedural  Knowers,  6 
Separate  Procedural  Knowers,  and  2  Constructed  Knowers. 
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There  were  no  participants  who  reflected  Silence  as  an 
epistemological  perspective. 

The  distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  in 
this  sample  differed  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Belenky  et 
al.  (1986)  study.   Belenky  and  her  colleagues  found  that 
almost  half  of  their  participants  were  predominantly 
Subjective  Knowers,  and  most  of  their  Procedural  Knowers 
were  Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   Subjective  Knowers 
constituted  30%  of  the  RN-BSN  participants  in  the  current 
study.   Procedural  Knowers  represented  60%  of  all 
respondents  and  were  evenly  divided  between  Separate 
Procedural  and  Connected  Procedural  Knowers. 

With  regard  to  descriptions  of  education  experiences, 
all  participants  stated  that  they  had  usually  had  "good" 
faculty,  but  most  could  think  of  one  or  two  teachers  who 
were  not  the  best.   These  students  described  general 
characteristics  of  good  assignments  and  of  bad  assignments, 
and  cited  specific  examples  of  each.   There  were  some 
participant  descriptions  of  good  teachers  that  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  of  the  respondents.   All 
descriptions  of  bad  teachers  were  related  to  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  participants.   Student 
descriptions  of  good  assignments  crossed  epistemological 
perspectives,  but  their  reasons  that  certain  assignments 
were  good  were  related  to  specific  perspectives.   All 
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respondent  comments  about  bad  assignments  were  related  to 
their  epistemological  perspectives. 

Fifteen  of  the  20  participants  described  increases  in 
pride,  self-confidence,  and/or  self-esteem  when  they 
compared  themselves  to  when  they  started  RN-BSN  studies. 
Three  students  cited  changes  in  knowledge,  knowledge 
acquisition  skills,  problem-solving,  and/or  critical 
thinking.   The  ways  in  which  they  described  these  changes 
were  related  to  their  individual  epistemological 
perspectives . 

Fifteen  participants  described  changes  in  world  view 
since  the  beginning  of  their  baccalaureate  programs.   These 
comments  reflected  their  specific  epistemological 
perspectives.   Seven  students,  representing  a  range  of 
perspectives,  mentioned  specific  courses  that  had 
contributed  to  these  changes,  three  nursing  courses  and 
seven  non-nursing  courses.   Seven  students  cited 
interactions  with  other  people  as  contributing  to  changes  in 
their  world  view.   Their  comments  were  consistent  with  their 
particular  epistemological  perspectives. 

Conclusions  and  Discussion 

Conclusions  derived  from  this  study  are  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  RN-BSN  students'  descriptions  of  their 
epistemological  perspectives  and  education  experiences.   An 
analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  participants  supported  the 
use  of  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  epistemological 
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perspectives,  as  modified  by  Weinstock  (1989),  to  describe 
the  ways  of  knowing  of  RN-BSN  students.   There  were  seven 
different  ways  of  knowing  identified  among  these  20 
participants.   Based  upon  this  sample  it  can  be  concluded 
that  a  variety  of  epistemological  perspectives  are 
represented  among  RN-BSN  students. 

Four  of  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  six  major  positions, 
that  is,  Subjective  Knowing,  Connected  Procedural  Knowing, 
Separate  Procedural  Knowing,  and  Constructed  Knowing,  were 
identified  in  this  sample.   Although  none  of  the 
participants  described  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  Silent 
position  as  their  current  epistemological  perspective,  2  of 
them,  Francis  and  Danielle,  indicated  that  there  had  been 
significant  periods  in  their  lives  when  they  had  been 
Silent.   Seventeen  of  the  remaining  18  participants 
described  incidents  in  which  they  had  remained  silent,  but 
their  descriptions  were  limited  to  specific  topics,  specific 
people  and/or  short  periods  of  time.   This  finding  was 
similar  to  that  of  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  who  stated,  "While 
only  two  or  three  women  viewed  the  world  from  this 
perspective  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  others .. .described 
the  outlook  in  retrospect"  (p.  23). 

None  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  were  Received 
Knowers,  but  1  was  in  transition  from  Received  to  Subjective 
Knowing.   Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  found  few  Constructed 
Knowers.   This  was  true  for  the  women  in  this  study  as  well. 
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The  "fit"  between  the  epistemological  perspectives  described 
by  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  and  those  identified  in  this  study 
support  the  conclusion  to  use  a  female-based  epistemological 
model  for  RN-BSN  education. 

One  way  in  which  the  women  in  this  study  did  not  mirror 
those  in  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  sample,  however,  was  in 
relative  distribution  of  Subjective  and  Procedural 
epistemological  perspectives.   The  RN-BSN  students  in  this 
sample  included  6  Subjective  Knowers,  3  0%  of  the  2  0 
participants,  whereas  roughly  half  of  the  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  135  respondents  were  Subjective  Knowers. 

Forty-five  of  the  women  in  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
study  were  enrolled  in  parent  education  classes  through 
three  different  family  service  agencies.   Ninety  of  the 
participants  were  recent  alumnae  of,  or  were  currently 
enrolled  in,  six  formal  education  programs.   The  RN-BSN 
students  in  the  current  study  were  all  higher  education 
students  in  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.   Although  all 
respondents  in  both  studies  were  engaged  in  educational 
endeavors,  the  character  of  those  endeavors  differed.   The 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  women  in  parent  education  classes  were 
generally  less  advantaged  than  other  respondents  and  had  not 
usually  participated  in  formal  educational  programs. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  the  distribution  of  epistemological 
perspectives  among  women  tends  to  vary  by  subpopulation. 
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Women  may  vary  in  their  epistemological  perspectives  by 
socioeconomic  factors  and/or  by  formal  education. 

The  second  difference  in  distribution  of  Knowers 
between  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  study  and  this  research 
involved  Procedural  Knowers.   Most  of  the  Procedural  Knowers 
in  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  study  were  Connected  Procedural 
Knowers,  whereas  the  RN-BSN  students  in  this  study  were 
evenly  divided  between  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  and 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   The  Procedural  Knowers  in 
Belenky  et  al's  (1986)  research  were  usually  enrolled  in,  or 
recently  graduated  from,  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
Their  major  fields  of  study  were  not  specified.   The  RN-BSN 
students  in  this  study  were  all  enrolled  in  university 
nursing  programs.   It  therefore  seems  plausible  that  the 
distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  may  vary  among 
women  in  higher  education  by  field  of  study. 

With  regard  to  RN-BSN  students  in  particular,  however, 
it  seems  that  one  might  expect  their  epistemological 
perspectives  to  more  closely  match  those  found  in  the 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  sample.   If  women  as  a  group  include 
more  Connected  than  Separate  Procedural  Knowers,  as  the 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  total  sample  results  suggest,  and  most 
nurses  are  women,  then  one  might  expect  nurses  to  include 
more  Connected  than  Separate  Procedural  Knowers.   This 
expectation  would  also  be  compatible  with  the  Cassells  et 
al.  (1988)  finding  that  65%  of  nurses  enter  nursing  for 
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opportunities  to  work  closely  with  people,  that  is,  for 
Connected  reasons.   An  over  representation  of  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers  among  RN-BSN  students  relative  to  the 
general  population  of  women  might  be  due  to  one  or  more  of 
several  reasons. 

Perhaps  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  are  not  more  drawn 
to  nursing  than  are  Separate  Procedural  Knowers.   It  may  be 
that  more  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  attend  and  graduate 
from  associate  degree  and  hospital  diploma  programs  than  do 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   Registered  nurses  who  are 
Separate  Procedural  Knowers  may  be  more  likely  to  pursue  the 
baccalaureate  degree  and  would  therefore  be  present  in 
larger  numbers  among  the  women  in  this  study.   Another 
possibility  is  that  prior  experiences  with  formal 
educational  systems  that  value  and  reward  Separate 
Procedural  Knowing  have  discouraged  the  participation  of 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers. 

Although  RNs  are  primarily  women,  they  have 
participated  in  educational  institutions  where  structure, 
curriculum,  and  pedagogical  practices  were  based  upon 
perspectives  most  often  associated  with  male  experiences 
(Ashley,  1975;  Belenky  et  al . ,  1986;  Rather,  1990).   The 
Tylerian  model  of  curriculum,  upon  which  much  of  higher 
education  and  nursing  education  is  based,  values  and  rewards 
student  discovery  and  perfection  of  Separate  Procedures 
(Diekelman  &  Allen,  1989) .   Faculty  endeavor  to  teach 
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methods  of  critical  thinking  and  students  "develop 
techniques  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  arguments,  .  .  . 
detect  specious  reasoning  and  find  rational  grounds  for 
disagreement"  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986).   Indeed,  "critical 
thinking"  is  an  expected  outcome  of  baccalaureate  nursing 
education  (American  Association  of  College  of  Nursing, 
1986)  . 

The  participants  in  this  sample  included  only  those 
women  who  had  been  successful  in  higher  education 
institutions  that  historically  have  promote  the  development 
of  Separate  Procedural  Knowing.   Perhaps  this  helps  to 
explain  the  greater  proportion  of  Separate  Procedural 
Knowers  found  in  this  study  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  research. 

The  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  in  this  study  are  not, 
however,  to  be  ignored.   One  of  the  significant  results  of 
the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  study  was  the  identification  among 
women  of  Connected  Procedural  Knowing.   This  epistemological 
perspective  was  not  previously  described  by  Perry  (1970)  in 
his  primarily  male  sample.   Five  of  the  2  0  RN-BSN  students 
in  this  study  were  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  and  1  was  a 
Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective  Knowing 
Remaining.   The  identification  of  Connected  Procedural 
Knowers  in  this  sample  thus  supports  the  work  of  Belenky  et 
al.  (1986)  and  serves  to  validate  the  use  of  their 
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particular  epistemological  perspectives  to  describe  women's 
ways  of  knowing. 

Although  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  also  use 
procedures  to  gain  access  to  knowledge,  they  build  on  the 
"subjectivist 's  conviction  that  the  most  trustworthy 
knowledge  comes  from  personal  experience"  (Belenky  et  al . , 
1986,  p.  112) .   "Connected  knowers  develop  procedures  for 
gaining  access  to  other  people's  knowledge.   At  the  heart  of 
these  procedures  is  the  capacity  for  empathy"  (Belenky  et 
al.,  1986,  p.  113).    According  to  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Nursing  (AACN)  (1986),  empathy  is  an 
essential  attitude  for  the  professional  nurse.    Empathy 
"has  long  been  considered  a  central  and  important  component 
in  the  nurse-patient  relationship"  (Morse,  et  al . ,  1992,  p. 
273) .   Sixty-five  percent  of  RN-BSN  students  in  the  Cassells 
et  al.  (1988)  study  reported  that  an  "opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  people"  was  a  major  factor  for  their  choice  of 
nursing  as  a  career.   Thus,  given  the  emphasis  of  the 
nursing  profession  upon  empathy  and  the  value  that  RN-BSN 
students  place  upon  working  with  people,  it  is 
understandable  that  a  significant  number  of  participants  in 
this  study  were  Connected  Procedural  Knowers. 

An  interesting  picture  emerges,  then,  when  one 
considers  the  people-oriented  (Connected)  motivation  of  most 
RNs  when  they  choose  a  nursing  career  and  the  requirement 
that  they  participate  in  an  educational  system  that  rewards 
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primarily  Separate  Procedural  Knowing.   Although  nursing 
leaders  have  identified  aspects  of  both  Connected  Procedural 
Knowing  (empathy)  and  Separate  Procedural  Knowing  (critical 
thinking)  as  desirable  outcomes  of  professional  nursing 
education,  how  are  students  to  develop  and  integrate  these 
procedures  in  higher  education  programs  historically 
committed  to  Separate  Procedural  Knowing? 

All  but  1  participant  related  changes  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  over  time.   Francis,  a  Subjective  Knower  with 
Received  Knowing  Remaining,  Margie  and  Rose,  Subjective 
Knowers  with  Connected  Knowing  Emerging,  and  Sandra,  a 
Connected  Procedural  Knower  with  Subjective  Knowing 
Remaining,  were  clearly  in  transition  at  the  time  of  their 
interviews.   This  transition  is  reflected  in  the  assignment 
of  a  subordinate  epistemological  perspective  to  each  of 
them.   Weinstock  (1989)  found  that  Connected  Procedural 
Knowing  was  more  often  expressed  with  Subjective  rather  than 
Received  Knowing  when  both  were  present .   She  suggested  that 
these  perspectives  share  a  more  personal  or  interpersonal 
orientation.   The  fact  that  3  of  the  participants  of  this 
study  demonstrated  a  combination  of  these  two  perspectives 
supports  Weinstock 's  (1989)  observation.   On  the  other  hand, 
Weinstock  (1989)  found  that  Received  Knowing  and  Separate 
Procedural  Knowing  were  often  combined  in  her  sample.   She 
attributed  this  to  the  authority  orientation  that  they 
shared  and  hypothesized  that  some  Received  Knowers  might 
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develop  Separate  Procedural  Knowing  directly,  without  going 
through  Subjective  Knowing.   There  were  no  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers  in  this  study  with  Received  Knowing 
Remaining,  but  there  was  1  participant  who  was  a  Subjective 
Knower  with  Received  Knowing  Remaining.   This  limited 
sample,  then,  would  not  support  Weinstock's  (1989) 
observation  about  the  possible  developmental  link  between 
Received  Knowing  and  Separate  Procedural  Knowing. 

Both  Francis  and  Danielle  described  attitudes  and 
behaviors  in  the  past  that  would  have  placed  them  in  a 
position  of  Silence  at  the  time.   The  remaining  14 
participants  described  specific  changes  in  thinking  over 
time,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  identify  developmental 
movement  from  one  position  to  another.   In  the  words  of 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986),  "We  leave  it  to  future  work  to 
determine  whether  these  perspectives  have  any  stagelike 
qualities"  (p.  15)  . 

The  RN-BSN  students  in  this  study  reported  generally 
positive  education  experiences  that  they  believed  had 
contributed  to  changes  in  their  perceptions  of  self  and  of 
the  world.   Some  of  their  comments  about  education 
experiences  occurred  with  frequency  across  several 
epistemological  perspectives.   For  instance,  a  cross  section 
of  participants  reported  that  good  teachers  1)  understood 
that  students  had  competing  priorities  and  multiple 
responsibilities,  2)  treated  their  students  as  equals, 
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3)  were  knowledgeable  in  their  subjects,  and  4)  were  excited 
about  teaching.   Other  participants  made  comments  about 
education  experiences  that  seemed  directly  related  to  the 
particular  epistemological  perspective  of  the  respondent. 
For  instance,  the  Subjective  Knowers  were  concerned  about 
their  own  responses  to  good  teachers  and  with  the  teacher's 
validation  of  their  beliefs.   Subjective  and  Connected 
Knowers  agreed  that  good  teachers  were  ones  who  valued 
relationships  with  students.   Connected  Knowers  also 
described  personal  characteristics  of  good  teachers. 
Separate  Knowers  described  good  teachers  in  terms  of 
objective  or  impersonal  procedures  and  relationships  that 
encouraged  conscious,  deliberate,  and  systematic  analysis  of 
opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas.   Constructed  Knowers 
preferred  a  combination  of  characteristics  in  their 
teachers . 

Participants  stated  that  they  had  usually  had  good 
faculty,  but  most  could  think  of  one  or  two  teachers  that 
they  thought  were  not  the  best.   There  were,  however,  no 
responses  that  occurred  with  significant  frequency  when 
participants  were  asked  to  describe  bad  teachers. 
Participants'  descriptions  were  related  to  their  particular 
epistemological  perspectives.   For  instance,  1  Subjective 
Knower  complained  about  teachers  who  did  not  listen  to 
students  and  who  talked  down  to  them.   The  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  were  concerned  with  the  student -teacher 
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relationship  and  about  a  desire  for  procedures  to  guide 
learning.   They  expected  learning  to  include  application  of 
theory  or  concepts.   The  Separate  Procedural  Knowers 
mentioned  poor  instructional  methods  and  the  inability  of 
bad  teachers  to  explain  concepts  to  them.   The  Constructed 
Knowers  had  a  variety  of  comments  to  make  about  bad 
teachers.   They  shared  and  summarized  many  of  the  concerns 
of  the  other  participants. 

In  describing  good  assignments,  participants  mentioned 
general  characteristics  that  crossed  epistemological 
perspectives.   Assignments  that  lead  to  learning  something 
new  or  learning  something  that  was  directly  applicable  to 
their  daily  lives  were  cited  by  several  students.   The 
latter  comment  is  consistent  with  Knowles'  (1980,  1984) 
observations  of  adult  learners.   As  was  true  of  many  of 
their  responses,  the  Constructed  Knowers  were  more  expansive 
in  their  descriptions  of  good  assignments.   They  included 
individual  and  group  learning,  self-confidence  building 
activities,  and  assignments  that  challenged  their  cognitive 
processes . 

Participant  descriptions  of  specific  assignments  that 
they  considered  worthwhile  included  ones  that  crossed 
epistemological  perspectives  and  ones  that  were  tied  to 
individual  perspectives.   For  example,  6  Procedural  Knowers, 
3  Separate  and  3  Connected,  mentioned  the  written  paper  as 
an  example  of  a  good  assignment.   Their  comments  about  why 
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they  thought  papers  were  worthwhile  did  not  vary  according 
to  their  Separate  or  Connected  Procedural  perspectives. 
However,  the  Subjective  Knower  with  Received  Knowing 
Remaining  said  that  she  enjoyed  instructor  feedback  on  her 
research  proposal  because  then  she  knew  if  she  was  "on  the 
right  track."   One  of  the  Subjective  Knowers  mentioned  an 
"autobiography"  that  she  had  written  as  a  meaningful 
assignment.   The  Subjective  Knower  with  Connected  Procedural 
Knowing  Emerging  enjoyed  exercises  that  helped  her  to 
develop  communication  skills.   The  Separate  Procedural 
Knowers  were  most  likely  to  mention  specific  assignments 
that  involved  critique  or  structured  learning  projects. 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers  more  often  described  good 
assignments  that  involved  understanding  other  people  in  a 
personal  way.   One  of  the  Constructed  Knowers  added  the 
importance  of  context  to  the  learning  situation  and 
appreciated  the  expertise  of  another  nurse  in  one  of  her 
assignments . 

Participant  descriptions  of  bad  assignments  crossed 
epistemological  perspective  and  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  general  descriptor  of  a  bad  assignment  was  "busy 
work."   Students  also  mentioned  specific  assignments  that 
they  did  not  consider  applicable  in  their  daily  lives  as  bad 
assignments.   Their  comments  were  consistent  with 
characteristics  of  adult  learners  cited  by  Knowles  (1980, 
1984)  . 
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Fifteen  of  these  students  described  an  increase  in 
pride,  self-confidence,  and/or  self-esteem  when  they 
compared  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the 
way  they  saw  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  baccalaureate 
studies.   These  comments  came  from  students  representing 
five  different  epistemological  perspectives,  although  the 
particular  ways  in  which  they  described  these  changes  varied 
by  perspective.   Three  students,  1  Separate  Procedural 
Knower  and  the  2  Constructed  Knowers,  also  mentioned  changes 
in  self  as  increases  in  knowledge,  knowledge  acquisition 
skills,  problem-solving  ability,  and/or  critical  thinking. 

Fifteen  participants  described  changes  in  their 
perception  of  the  world  since  starting  baccalaureate 
studies.   Comments  that  crossed  epistemological  perspectives 
included  a  broader  world  view,  an  appreciation  of  different 
cultures,  and  an  increased  awareness  of  the  larger  world. 
Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  5  of  the  6  Subjective 
Knowers  could  not  answer  this  question.   In  1986  the  AACN 
listed  several  essential  outcomes  of  a  liberal  education  for 
the  baccalaureate  nurse  that  require  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  self  to  the  greater  world  and  its  peoples. 
The  profession  of  nursing,  then,  expects  these  students  to 
be  considering  and  reconsidering  their  perspectives  of  the 
world.   However,  the  Subjective  Knowers  in  this  study,  for 
whom  truth  is  personal  and  unique  to  the  individual,  found 
this  difficult. 
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The  ways  in  which  students  thought  changes  in  world 
perspective  had  occurred  were  related  to  their  particular 
epistemological  perspectives.   For  instance,  the  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  considered  contacts  with  other  people, 
whether  other  students,  faculty,  family,  or  clients, 
instrumental  in  their  changes  in  world  perspective.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  did  not  mention 
other  people  as  important  in  their  changing  world  views. 
Responses  were  mixed  with  regard  to  the  direct  influence 
that  participants  thought  school  or  courses  had  played  in 
their  changing  world  perspectives.   Three  of  the  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers  believed  that  school  had  played  little  or 
no  role  in  their  changing  perceptions.   On  the  other  hand,  7 
students  cited  particular  courses,  three  nursing  courses  and 
seven  non-nursing  courses,  that  they  thought  had  played  a 
significant  role  in  their  changing  world  views.    These 
students  included  lower  and  upper  division  courses,  as  well 
as  courses  taken  in  a  variety  of  higher  education 
institutions,  when  they  cited  factors  that  had  influenced 
their  changing  perceptions  of  the  world.   This  indicates 
that  they  considered  all  prior  education  experiences  a  part 
of  their  baccalaureate  program,  not  just  their  upper 
division  nursing  courses.   This  kind  of  integration  of 
learning  is  consistent  with  the  nursing  profession's 
expected  outcomes  for  baccalaureate-prepared  nurses  (AACN, 
1986)  . 
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In  summary,  analysis  of  the  findings  of  this  study: 

1.  Supports  the  use  of  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 
descriptions  of  women's  epistemological  perspectives,  as 
modified  by  Weinstock  (1989),  to  describe  the  Ways  of 
Knowing  of  RN-BSN  students. 

2.  Provides  evidence  that  a  variety  of  epistemological 
perspectives  are  represented  among  RN-BSN  students. 

3.  Demonstrates  that  the  distribution  of  Silent, 
Received,  and  Constructed  Knowers  among  these  RN-BSN 
students  was  similar  to  the  distribution  of  those 
epistemological  perspectives  in  the  Belenky  et  al .  (1986) 

study . 

4.  Demonstrates  that  the  distribution  of  Subjective, 
Separate  Procedural,  and  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  among 
these  RN-BSN  students  was  different  from  the  distribution  of 
those  epistemological  perspectives  in  the  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  study. 

5.  Supports  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  identification 
of  Connected  Procedural  Knowing  among  women  and  helps  to 
validate  the  use  of  their  particular  epistemological 
perspectives  to  describe  women's  ways  of  knowing. 

6.  Provides  evidence  of  change  in  thinking  over  time, 
but  no  clear  description  of  developmental  movement  from  one 
perspective  to  another. 

7.  Supports  Weinstock' s  (1989)  observation  that 
Connected  Procedural  Knowing  was  more  often  expressed  with 
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Subjective  rather  than  Received  Knowing  when  both  were 
present . 

8.  Does  not  support  Weinstock's  (1989)  observation 
that  Received  Knowing  and  Separate  Procedural  Knowing  were 
often  combined. 

9 .  Provides  evidence  that  RN-BSN  students  are 
generally  positive  about  their  education  experience  and 
believe  that  those  experiences  contributed  to  changes  in 
their  perceptions  of  self  and  of  the  world. 

10.  Demonstrates  that  some  RN-BSN  students'  comments 
about  their  education  experiences  and  changes  in  self  and 
world  perception  occur  with  frequency  across  epistemological 
perspectives  and  others  are  related  to  specific  individual 
perspectives . 

11.  Demonstrates  that  some  RN-BSN  students'  comments 
about  their  education  experiences  are  consistent  with 
Knowles'  (1980,  1984)  observations  of  adult  learners. 

Implications 
The  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study  lend  support 
to  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  epistemological 
perspectives  identified  by  Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  in  their 
research  on  gender-related  development.   First-order 
activities  of  science,  that  is,  model  building  and  theory 
development,  begin  with  a  qualitative  approach  to 
understanding  (Munhall  &  Oiler,  1986)  .   "These  qualitative 
methods  will  help  us  discover  what  is  there  in  that  world, 
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to  name  it,  and  to  grasp  at  some  meanings  and 
understandings"  (Munhall  &  Oiler,  1986,  p.  38).   "A 
qualitative  approach  allows  discoveries  to  be  made  about  the 
phenomenon  under  investigation"  (Merriam,  1984,  p.  166)  .   It 
was  with  the  intention  of  learning  more  about  the  phenomenon 
of  epistemological  development  in  women  that  Belenky  et  al. 
(1986)  conducted  their  study.   Through  the  identification, 
analysis,  and  description  of  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  RN-BSN  students,  this  study  provided  further 
evidence  that  the  epistemological  perspectives  identified  by 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  "fit"  the  descriptions  that  women 
provide  of  their  ways  of  knowing. 

The  RN-BSN  students  in  this  study  did  not,  however, 
reflect  the  same  distribution  of  epistemological 
perspectives  identified  in  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  sample. 
The  respondents  in  this  study  included  a  lower  percentage  of 
Subjective  Knowers  than  that  found  by  Belenky  and  her 
colleagues.   Although  participants  in  both  studies  were 
engaged  in  educational  endeavors,  one-third  of  the  women  in 
the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  research  were  enrolled  in  less 
formal,  nondegree  classes  and  were  generally  less  advantaged 
than  Procedural  Knowers  in  both  studies.   The  women  involved 
in  parenting  classes  included  a  greater  proportion  of 
Subjective  Knowers  than  did  the  women  in  both  studies  who 
were  involved  in  higher  education  programs.   Therefore, 
educators  in  different  types  of  programs  and  settings  need 
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to  consider  the  possibility  that  epistemological 
perspectives  may  vary  by  socioeconomic  factors  and/or  by 
formal  education  as  they  design  and  implement  programs  for 
women . 

Connected  Procedural  Knowers  accounted  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  all  Procedural  Knowers  in  the  Belenky  et  al. 
(1986)  work  than  did  Separate  Procedural  Knowers.   The 
division  of  Connected  and  Separate  Procedural  Knowers  among 
RN-BSN  respondents  was  equal.   Most  of  the  Procedural 
Knowers  in  the  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  study  were  recently 
graduated  from,  or  were  currently  enrolled  in,  higher 
education  programs.   Their  major  fields  of  study  were  not 
identified.   All  of  the  RN-BSN  participants  in  the  current 
research  were  enrolled  in  university  nursing  programs.   If 
distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  varies  by  field 
of  study  among  women  in  higher  education,  then  educators  in 
the  various  disciplines  need  to  consider  how  the  relative 
mix  of  perspectives  might  affect  curriculum  and  instruction 
decisions.   Nursing  faculty  need  to  consider  reasons  why  RN- 
BSN  students,  in  particular,  seem  not  to  reflect  the 
distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  among  women  in 
general,  and/or  perhaps  not  among  women  in  other  specific 
disciplines.   Faculty  need  to  determine  if  the  mix  of 
epistemological  perspectives  among  RN-BSN  students  is 
advantageous  for  students,  for  nursing,  and  for  patients,  or 
whether  potentially  capable  nurses  are  being  discouraged 
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somewhere  along  the  educational  route  to  university  nursing 
programs . 

This  study  also  examined  the  education  experiences  of 
RN-BSN  students.   An  analysis  of  student  perceptions  of  good 
teachers,  bad  teachers,  good  assignments,  bad  assignments, 
changes  in  self  perception,  and  changes  in  perceptions  of 
the  world  contributed  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
participants'  education  experiences.   A  variety  of 
epistemological  perspectives  were  represented  among  these  2  0 
student  participants,  and  student  comments  about  their 
education  experiences  were  usually  related  to  their 
individual  epistemological  perspectives. 

In  order  for  faculty  to  be  effective  with  students  as 
diverse  and  heterogenous  as  RN-BSN  students,  they  need  to 
assess  and  understand  student  differences.   The 
epistemological  perspectives  of  these  RN-BSN  students 
influenced  perceptions  of  their  education  experiences. 
Students  with  different  epistemological  perspectives 
expected  and  wanted  different  kinds  of  teachers  and 
assignments . 

For  instance,  Received  Knowers  wanted  concrete  and 
specific  instructions  for  assignments.   They  needed  to 
understand  what  the  teacher  expected  of  them  and  they  felt 
most  comfortable  with  clearly  articulated,  externally 
imposed  structure.   For  these  students,  faculty  need  to 
provide  clear  instructions  and  they  need  to  be  available  for 
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students  to  seek  clarification  of  their  expectations. 
Subjective  Knowers  wanted  teachers  who  validated  their 
perceptions  and  beliefs.   For  these  students,  faculty  need 
to  elicit  and  reward  personal  contributions  to  classroom 
discussions  and  to  written  assignments.   Connected 
Procedural  Knowers  and  Subjective  Knowers  shared  a  desire 
for  teachers  who  valued  the  student-faculty  relationship. 
Faculty  need  to  demonstrate  respect  for  these  students  as 
learners  and  as  practicing  nurses.   They  need  to  communicate 
their  valuing  of  students  as  peers  in  the  learning  process 
without  surrendering  their  own  legitimate  claims  to 
expertise.   Separate  Procedural  Knowers  preferred  faculty 
who  encouraged  conscious,  deliberate,  systematic  analysis  of 
issues.   Faculty  need  to  provide  intellectual  challenges  for 
these  students  by  asking  probing  questions  and  encouraging 
the  expression  of  students'  ideas  in  a  supportive 
atmosphere . 

Having  been  educated  themselves  and  now  teaching  in 
higher  education  programs  that  historically  have  valued 
Separate  Procedural  Knowing,  faculty  are  perhaps  most 
comfortable  meeting  the  learning  needs  of  Separate 
Procedural  Knowers.   Those  who  recognize  other  types  of 
knowers  among  their  women  students  need  to  re-examine 
traditional  teaching  methods  and  relationships.   Faculty 
need  to  reassure  Subjective  and  Connected  Procedural  Knowers 
that  their  ideas  are  valid  and  encourage  expression  of  what 
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they  know.   They  can  put  students  in  conversation  with  the 
past  and  the  present,  with  other  students  and  with 
themselves,  as  a  means  of  developing  ideas.   Dialogue 
becomes  a  key  element  in  the  quest  for  knowledge  and 
uncertainty  is  the  origin  of  evolving  thought.   Teachers  and 
students  collaborate  to  construct  new  interpretations.   As 
faculty  appreciate  differences  in  epistemological 
perspectives,  so  students  will  learn  to  appreciate  their 
differences  as  well.   Diversity  of  opinion  is  welcome  and 
"disciplined  subjectivity"  enables  students  to  use  their  own 
experiences  as  starting  points  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  (Belenky  et  al . ,  1986). 

The  description  of  Connected  Procedural  Knowing  among 
women  was  one  of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  Belenky 
et  al.  (1986)  study.   The  identification  of  a  significant 
number  of  Connected  Procedural  Knowers  and  of  Subjective 
Knowers  in  transition  to  Connected  Procedural  Knowing  among 
RN-BSN  students  supports  the  need  for  nursing  faculty  to 
attend  to  these  learners  as  they  design  and  implement 
curriculum. 

All  participants  in  this  study,  however,  respected 
faculty  who  were  flexible,  treated  students  with  respect, 
had  expertise  and  knowledge,  and  were  excited  and 
enthusiastic  about  their  subject.   Faculty  have  direct 
control  over  these  factors.   For  instance,  arbitrary 
timetables  may  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  may  actually 
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interfere  with  the  faculty-student  relationship.   Faculty 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  their  expertise  and 
knowledge,  and  can  work  on  ways  to  convey  their  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  to  students.   Faculty  need  to  communicate  to 
students  that  they  are  valuable  human  beings  and  that 
together  they  have  an  equally  important  role  to  play  in  the 
teaching-learning  process.   Often  times  this  message  begins 
with  behaviors  that  in  other  settings  would  be  considered 
merely  common  courtesy. 

Any  given  class  could  be  expected  to  contain  students 
of  differing  epistemological  perspectives.   Therefore, 
instructional  methods  and  assignments  that  are  suitable  for 
one  student  may  not  be  preferred  by  another.   Faculty  can 
address  this  issue  by  using  a  variety  of  instructional 
methods  and  by  offering  choices  in  assignments  within  a 
particular  course.   As  was  true  for  this  sample,  it  may  also 
be  true  for  other  students  that  the  same  assignment  can  meet 
the  learning  needs  of  different  students.   In  this  study, 
formal  written  papers  were  perceived  by  a  cross  section  of 
students  to  have  been  valuable  assignments.   If  instructions 
are  clear  and  concrete  (for  the  Received  Knowers) ,  if 
student's  personal  or  professional  experiences  have  a  place 
in  the  paper  (for  the  Subjective  Knowers),  if  students  can 
incorporate  learning  from  others  (for  the  Connected 
Procedural  Knowers) ,  and  if  there  is  a  structured  format 
that  stimulates  analysis  of  an  issue  (for  the  Separate 
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Procedural  Knowers) ,  the  written  paper  can  serve  a  multitude 
of  learning  preferences. 

In  addition,  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  needs  to  be 
examined  to  determine  if  there  are  efforts  to  meet  the 
learning  needs  of  students  with  differing  epistemological 
perspectives.   There  may  be  individual  courses  that  faculty 
do  not  believe  can  be  as  flexible  as  would  be  desirable,  but 
over  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  they  can  include  assignments 
suitable  for  students  of  different  epistemological 
perspectives . 

These  implications  do  not  negate  faculty  interest  in 
promoting  the  epistemological  development  of  their  students. 
Although  Kohlberg  and  Mayer  (1972)  understood  development 
from  their  own  theoretical  perspective,  nevertheless  they 
made  the  point  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  education  was  to 
move  students  along  in  their  intellectual,  epistemological, 
and  ethical  development.   This  was  also  implied  by  the  AACN 
(1986)  when  they  identified  the  expected  outcomes,  or 
"essentials, "  of  a  liberal  education  for  professional 
nurses.   Although  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  chose  to  "leave  it 
to  future  work  to  determine  whether  these  (epistemological) 
perspectives  have  any  stagelike  qualities, "  many  of  the 
women  whom  they  interviewed  did  provide  evidence  of  having 
had  a  different  epistemological  perspective  prior  to  their 
interviews.   Weinstock  (1989)  found  that  certain 
epistemological  perspectives  were  more  often  associated  with 
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one  another  than  were  others.   For  instance,  Connected 
Procedural  Knowing  was  more  often  expressed  with  Subjective 
Knowing  rather  than  with  Received  Knowing  when  two 
perspectives  were  present.   Similarly,  Received  Knowing  and 
Separate  Procedural  Knowing  were  more  often  combined  in  her 
sample  (Weinstock,  1989) .   In  this  study  all  but  1 
participant  reported  changes  in  their  ways  of  thinking  over 
time  and  4  participants  were  clearly  in  transition  from  one 
epistemological  perspective  to  another  at  the  time  of  their 
interviews.   If  women  do  change  their  epistemological 
perspectives  over  time,  faculty  should  feel  even  more  secure 
in  using  a  variety  of  instructional  methods  and  in  offering 
choices  in  assignments.   Students'  learning  needs  and  their 
perceptions  of  good  learning  opportunities  would  change  as 
their  epistemological  perspectives  changed. 

Fifteen  participants  described  changes  in  self 
perception  and  15  described  changes  in  their  perceptions  of 
the  world  since  the  beginning  of  their  baccalaureate  nursing 
studies.   Generally,  their  education  experiences  had  been 
affirming  ones  and  they  understood  that  the  baccalaureate 
degree  was  a  combination  of  general  education  and  nursing 
courses.   Furthermore,  12  students  cited  their  education 
experiences  as  important  influences  in  their  changes  in 
world  view  or  self  perception  and  7  described  particular 
nursing  and  general  education  courses  that  had  played 
significant  roles  in  these  changes.   Faculty  need  to 
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reinforce  this  view  that  baccalaureate  nursing  education  is 
a  four-year  curriculum  that  may  cross  educational 
institutions.   This  is  particularly  important  in  state 
systems  of  higher  education  that  differentiate  lower 
division  and  upper  division  studies.   Although  the  ultimate 
objective  of  any  baccalaureate  program  is  a  synthesis  of 
coursework,  it  is  perhaps  easier  for  faculty  and  students  in 
this  type  of  organization  to  lose  sight  of  the  relationship 
of  lower  division  courses  to  the  major. 

In  summary,  the  implications  of  this  study  are  as 

follows : 

1.  The  epistemological  perspectives  identified  by 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  and  modified  by  Weinstock  (1989)  can 
be  used  to  describe  women's  ways  of  knowing. 

2.  The  epistemological  perspectives  identified  by 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  and  modified  by  Weinstock  (1989)  can 
be  used  to  describe  female  RN-BSN  students'  ways  of  knowing. 

3.  Educators  in  different  types  of  programs  and 
settings  need  to  consider  that  epistemological  perspectives 
may  vary  by  socioeconomic  factors  and/or  formal  education  as 
they  plan  and  implement  education  programs  for  women. 

4.  Educators  need  to  consider  that  the  distribution  of 
epistemological  perspectives  among  women  may  vary  by  field 
of  study. 

5.  Educators  need  to  consider  how  relative  mix  of 
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epistemological  perspectives  might  affect  curriculum  and 
instruction  decisions. 

6.  Nursing  faculty  need  to  consider  why  RN-BSN 
students  seem  not  to  reflect  the  distribution  of 
epistemological  perspectives  of  women  in  general,  and/or 
perhaps  not  of  women  in  other  disciplines. 

7.  Nursing  faculty  need  to  determine  if  a  mix  of 
epistemological  perspectives  is  advantageous  for  students, 
for  nursing,  and  for  patients. 

8.  Nursing  faculty  need  to  determine  if  potentially 
capable  nurses  are  being  discouraged  from  university  nursing 
programs  for  reasons  related  to  their  epistemological 
perspectives . 

9.  Faculty  need  to  meet  certain  minimal  RN-BSN  student 
expectations  that  cross  their  epistemological  perspectives. 
These  include  the  need  for  flexibility,  respect  for 
students,  expertise  and  knowledge,  excitement  and 
enthusiasm. 

10.  Faculty  need  to  examine  the  curriculum  as  a  whole 
to  determine  if  it  meets  the  learning  needs  of  students  of 
differing  epistemological  perspectives. 

11.  Faculty  need  to  reinforce  the  integrity  of  the 
entire  baccalaureate  curriculum  across  educational 
institutions . 

12 .  Faculty  need  to  assess  and  understand  student 
differences  in  epistemological  perspective. 
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13.  Faculty  need  to  rethink  the  faculty-student 
relationship  in  terms  of  student  expectations  based  upon 
epistemological  perspective. 

14.  Faculty  need  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
teaching  methods  based  upon  students'  epistemological 
perspectives . 

15.  Faculty  need  to  offer  a  variety  of  assignments 
based  upon  students'  epistemological  perspectives. 

Recommendat  ions 
Recommendations  for  further  research  follow  from  the 
conclusions  and  implications  of  this  study.   The  Belenky  et 
al.  (1986)  identification  of  six  gender-related 
epistemological  perspectives  was  based  upon  interviews  with 
135  women  of  varying  socioeconomic  status  from  six  different 
higher  education  institutions  and  three  social  service 
programs.   The  participants  of  this  study  were  20  RN-BSN 
students,  women  who  had  returned  to  college  to  earn  their 
baccalaureate  degrees  after  varying  years  of  work  experience 
as  registered  nurses.   Ten  attended  a  small,  private 
university  and  10  attended  a  large,  public  university,  both 
of  which  were  located  in  a  large,  metropolitan  city  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.   Although  the  participants  of 
this  study  added  another  dimension  to  the  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  sample,  additional  women  need  to  be  interviewed  to 
further  corroborate  their  work.   One  recommendation,  then, 
is  that  the  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide  be  used  to 
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elicit  descriptions  of  the  epistemological  perspectives  of 
an  ever  increasing  variety  of  women. 

Another  issue  that  needs  to  be  explored  in  more  depth 
is  that  of  progression  in  epistemological  development.   As 
Belenky  et  al .  (1986)  stated,  "We  leave  it  to  future  work  to 
determine  whether  these  perspectives  have  any  stagelike 
qualities"  (p. 15).   All  but  1  of  the  participants  in  this 
study  described  changes  in  their  thinking  over  time,  and  4 
participants  were  in  transition  from  one  epistemological 
perspective  to  another  at  the  time  of  their  interviews. 
However,  the  identification  of  developmental  stages  or  of 
developmental  pathways  remains  unclear.   Are  the 
epistemological  perspectives  identified  by  Belenky  et  al . 
(1986)  sequential?   Do  all  women  begin  their  epistemological 
development  from  a  position  of  Silence?   Or,  do  women  begin 
at  different  points  and  progress  from  there?   Are  there 
certain  propensities  for  development,  as  Weinstock  (1989) 
suggested?   For  instance,  is  progression  more  likely  from 
Subjective  Knowing  to  Connected  Procedural  Knowing,  and  from 
Received  Knowing  to  Separate  Procedural  Knowing?   In  order 
to  examine  these  issues,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
questions  on  the  Ways  of  Knowing  Interview  Guide  that  deal 
with  women's  retrospective  perceptions  of  change  in 
epistemology  receive  emphasis  in  other  studies.   In 
addition,  prospective,  longitudinal  studies  need  to  be 
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conducted  to  track  changes  in  women's  epistemological 
perspectives  over  time. 

The  distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  in 
this  study  sample  differed  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Belenky 
et  al.  (1986)  study.   Belenky  and  her  colleagues  found  that 
almost  half  of  their  participants  were  predominantly 
Subjective  Knowers,  and  most  of  the  Procedural  Knowers  were 
Connected  Procedural  Knowers.   Two  or  3  of  their 
participants  viewed  the  world  from  the  perspective  of 
Silence  at  the  time  of  their  interviews;  only  a  few  of  the 
135  participants  were  Constructed  Knowers.   At  the  time  of 
their  interviews,  6  of  the  women  in  this  sample  were 
Subjective  Knowers,  12  were  Procedural  Knowers,  and  2  were 
Constructed  Knowers.   Of  the  Procedural  Knowers,  half  were 
Connected  and  half  were  Separate.   This  difference  in 
distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  between  the 
Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  participants  and  the  participants  in 
this  study  prompts  certain  questions.   What  is  the 
percentage  of  the  six  different  epistemological  perspectives 
in  the  general  population  of  women?  Does  the  distribution 
of  epistemological  perspectives  differ  among  different 
subpopulations  of  women?   Does  the  distribution  of 
epistemological  perspectives  differ  by  socioeconomic 
factors,  by  formal  education,  or  by  college  major.   With 
regard  to  the  participants  in  this  study,  is  there  a 
distribution  of  epistemological  perspectives  common  to 
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registered  nurses  returning  to  school  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree?   In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  study  be  replicated  with  other  women 
in  general,  with  women  in  a  variety  of  formal  educational 
programs,  and  with  other  RN-BSN  students  in  other  RN-BSN 
programs . 

This  is  the  first  reported  study  that  has  examined  the 
relationship  of  RN-BSN  students'  perceptions  of  their 
education  experiences  and  their  epistemological 
perspectives.   In  general,  the  participants  in  this  study 
reported  positive  education  experiences.   Some  of  their 
descriptions  of  education  experiences  were  related  to 
individual  epistemological  perspectives.   Other  comments 
occurred  with  frequency  across  perspectives.   It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  additional  studies  be  conducted 
with  other  RN-BSN  students  in  other  RN-BSN  programs  to 
determine  if  these  conclusions  hold  true  for  them  as  well. 

One  of  the  implications  of  this  study  was  that  faculty 
could  vary  assignments  in  order  to  allow  students  of 
differing  epistemological  perspectives  to  choose  ways  in 
which  to  meet  their  learning  needs  within  the  context  of 
particular  courses.   In  order  for  faculty  to  do  this,  they 
must  be  able  to  identify  the  various  epistemological 
perspectives  of  their  students  and  must  develop  appropriate 
assignments  based  upon  that  assessment.   It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted  to  determine  if 
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faculty  can  accurately  assess  the  epistemological 
perspectives  of  students,  and  if  so,  if  they  can  develop  and 
evaluate  assignments  designed  for  students  of  differing 
epistemological  perspectives.   If  faculty  choose  to  develop 
assignment  options,  it  is  also  recommended  that  a  study  be 
conducted  to  determine  if  there  is  a  relationship  between 
the  epistemological  perspectives  of  students  and  their 
choice  of  assignments. 

If  development  is  one  of  the  aims  of  education 
(Kohlberg  &  Mayer,  1972;  Belenky  et  al.,  1986),  then  one  of 
the  implications  of  this  study  was  that  faculty  had  a 
responsibility  to  move  students  to  more  a  mature,  complex 
type  of  epistemological  perspective.   How,  then,  are  faculty 
to  do  this?   What  instructional  methods  facilitate 
continuing  epistemological  development?  Do  different  types 
of  student -faculty  interaction  promote  movement  from  one 
epistemological  perspective  to  another?   Do  the 
epistemological  perspectives  of  faculty  influence  students' 
abilities  to  progress  in  their  own  epistemological 
development?   Studies  need  to  be  conducted  to  answer  these 
questions . 

The  "fit"  between  the  epistemological  perspectives 
described  by  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  and  those  identified  in 
this  study  supported  the  use  of  a  female-based 
epistemological  model  for  RN-BSN  education.   If  faculty  are 
willing  and  able  to  implement  such  a  model,  studies  need  to 
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be  conducted  to  determine  the  outcomes  of  this  approach  as 
compared  with  more  traditional  nursing  education. 

As  with  most  research,  this  study  has  spawned  a  myriad 
of  questions  that  must,  in  turn,  be  addressed  through 
additional  research.   The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
contribute  to  ongoing  theory  development  in  the  area  of 
gender-related  epistemological  development,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  application  of  knowledge  about  gender- 
related  epistemological  development  to  teaching  and  learning 
in  higher  education. 
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APPENDIX  A 
RECRUITMENT  LETTER 

Date 

Dear  Ms . 

Increasing  numbers  of  registered  nurses  are  returning  to 
universities  to  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree.   As  a 
doctoral  student  and  an  instructor  of  registered  nurses  I  am 
concerned  that  faculty  explore  ways  in  which  to  make  the 
baccalaureate  experience  meaningful  for  these  students. 

For  this  reason  I  am  conducting  a  study  to  learn  more  about 
the  intellectual  development  of  registered  nurse  students  in 
baccalaureate  study.   I  am  asking  RN  students  currently 

enrolled  at  College  to  participate  in  my  study. 

I  will  need  at  least  20  volunteers.   The  Nursing 

Department /College  of  Nursing  has  given  permission  for  me  to 

contact  you. 

I  am  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  interview  you  about  how  you 
learn  what  you  know  and  how  you  think  about  it.  The 
interview  will  last  about  two  hours  and  will  be  audio- 
recorded.   The  interview  will  be  scheduled  at  a  time  that  is 
convenient  for  you  and  will  be  held  at  the  College. 

To  insure  your  anonymity  your  name  and  personal  information 
will  not  be  known  to  anyone  but  me.   All  tapes  will  be 
numbered  and  kept  in  a  locked  cabinet.   The  tapes  will  be 
transcribed  word  for  word,  but  the  transcripts  will  also 
only  be  numbered.   Transcripts  will  be  altered  to  prevent 
identification  of  individual  interviewees. 

After  considering  your  responses  to  the  interview  questions, 
I  will  send  a  copy  of  my  findings  to  you.   Your  comments 
about  my  conclusions  will  assist  me  in  validating  the 
results  of  this  research. 

If  you  are  willing  to  participate  in  this  study,  please  sign 
one  of  the  enclosed  consent  forms  and  complete  the  attached 
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questionnaire.   Return  these  to  me  in  the  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.   The  other  copy  of  the  consent  form  is  for  you  to 
keep.   I  will  then  contact  you  to  arrange  an  appointment  for 
the  interview.   This  study  is  not  an  experiment,  and  you  are 
free  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  should  help  faculty 
understand  the  learning  needs  of  registered  nurse  students 
in  baccalaureate  programs.   This  understanding  can  be  used 
to  improve  how  we  teach.   Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration . 

Sincerely, 


M.  Dee  Williams,  MN,  RN 
(Doctoral  Candidate) 
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APPENDIX  B 

CONSENT  FORM 

I  volunteer  to  participate  in  a  private  interview  to  provide 
information  about  how  I  learn  and  how  I  think  about 
thinking.   I  have  read  the  letter  of  information  about  the 
study  provided  with  this  consent  form  and  agree  to  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  interview  will  be  conducted  at  a  time  and  place 
convenient  for  me. 

2.  My  answers  will  be  audio-recorded,  and  the  interview 
will  take  approximately  two  hours. 

3.  The  tape  will  be  kept  in  a  securely  locked  cabinet 
until  such  time  as  it  is  destroyed. 

4.  My  name  and  any  other  information  that  could  be 
directly  traced  to  me  or  used  to  identify  me  will 
be  deleted  from  the  transcripts  and  will  not  be 
used  in  the  reporting  of  this  study. 

5.  My  signature  indicates  that  I  give  my  permission 
for  information  I  provide  in  the  interview  to  be 
used  for  publication  in  research  articles,  books, 
and/or  teaching  materials,  as  well  as  for 
presentation  at  research  symposia  and/or  nursing 
education  workshops. 

6.  I  agree  to  provide  written  or  verbal  comments  on  the 
researcher's  analysis  of  my  interview. 

7.  I  am  free  to  withdraw  from  this  study  at  any  time. 

8.  My  signature  indicates  that  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  this  consent  form. 


Date: Signature: 

Please  print  your  name: 


Home  phone:  ( ) Best  contact  day/time 
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APPENDIX  C 

DEMOGRAPHICS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Directions:   Some  of  the  following  questions  require  a 
check.   Others  require  a  written  response.   Please  answer 
all  questions. 

General  Information 

1.   Birth  date:  / / 


month  date  year 
Marital  Status:     Single Married 

Widowed Divorced  or  Separated 


3.  #  of  children: Ages: 

4.  Ethnic  background: 

Caucasian  Hispanic 

African  American        Asian 

Native  American         Other 


Education  Information 

5.  Type  of  original  nursing  program: 

Diploma  Associate  Degree 

6.  Year  of  graduation  from  original  program:   19 — 

7.  Other  academic  degrees: 

(degree)  (discipline) 

8.  Year  of  return  to  school  for  baccalaureate 
program:  19 

9.   Part-time  student  Full-time  student 

10.   Type  of  college/university: 

Public  Private 
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11.  Anticipated  date  of  graduation  from  baccalaureate 
program:   / 

month  year 

Employment  Information 

12.  Total  years  employed  as  a  registered  nurse: 


13.  Have  you  worked  mostly  Full-time  Part-time? 

14.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  years  you  have 
worked  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Adult  surgery  Intensive  Care 

Adult  medicine  Emergency  Room 

Oncology  Operating  Room 

Obstetrics  Geriatrics 

Pediatrics  Psych/Mental  Health 


15.   Please  indicate  the  number  of  years  you  have 
worked  in  each  of  the  following  settings: 

Teaching  hospital   Community  Hospital 

Nursing  home        Home  health 

Physician's  Office  VA  Medical  Center 

Community/public    Psych/Mental  health 

health  institute 

Hospital  clinic     Military 

Public  school       HMO 

Out-patient  surgery 

Please  return  with  your  consent  form  in  the  enclosed, 
stamped  envelope. 


APPENDIX  D 
APPOINTMENT  LETTER 

Dear  Ms . 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  my  research  study 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  registered  nurses  who 
return  to  school  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

This  letter  is  a  written  confirmation  of  our  appointment  to 

audio-record  your  interview  on  /  1992,  at 

in  .    if  you  find  that  you  have  to 

cancel  our  appointment,  please  notify  me  at  (904)  392-3521 
(office),  or  (904)  462-4302  (home). 

In  the  interview  I  will  be  asking  questions  that  focus  on 
how  you  think  about  thinking  and  the  ways  you  have  come  to 
know  things.   I  am  trying  to  understand  registered  nurse 
students'  way  of  knowing  and  you  can  help  me  by  sharing  your 
experiences . 

Again,  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  be  interviewed  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  your  comments. 

Sincerely, 


M.  Dee  Williams,  MN,  RN 
(Doctoral  Candidate) 
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APPENDIX  E 
WAYS  OF  KNOWING  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

by 

Mary  Field  Belenky,  Blythe  McVicker  Clinchy, 

Nancy  Ruth  Goldberger,  and  Jill  Mattuck  Tarule 

as  adapted,  with  permission,  by  M.  Dee  Williams 

A.  Introduction 

I  am  trying  to  understand  the  ways  that  registered 
nurse  students  know  what  they  know,  the  ways  inwhich 
they  think  about  thinking.   I'm  going  tostart  with  some 
general  questions  and  move  to  morespecific  ones. 

B.  Demographics 

Let  me  begin  with  a  review  of  your  responses  to  the 
demographics  questionnaire.   (Clarify  any  blank 
orunclear  responses) 

C.  Education 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  study  is  primarily  concerned 
with  registered  nurse  students'  learning,  and  the  role 
of  learning  and  education  in  their  lives.   I'd  like  to 
ask  you  to  think  about  that  now. 

CI.   What  do  you  think  will  stay  with  you  about 
your  experiences  here  [in  this  school,  in 
this  program?] 
(Probe  for  specific  academic  and  nonacademic 
experiences;  good  and  bad  teachers;  good  and 
bad  assignments;  good  and  bad  programs  or 
courses;  residential  or  off -campus 
arrangements . ) 

C2 .   Has  being  here  [being  in  this  program]  changed 
the  way  you  think  about  yourself  or  the 
world? 
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C3  In  your  learning  here,  have  you  come  across  an 
idea  that  made  you  see  things  differently... 
or  think  about  things  differently? 

C4.   What  has  been  most  helpful  to  you  about  this 
place? 

C5.   Are  there  things  this  [school,  program] 

doesn't  provide  that  are  important  to  you? 
Are  there  things  you  would  like  to  learn  that 
you  don't  think  you  can  learn  here? 

D.   Ways  of  Knowing 

These  questions  will  focus  on  how  you  think  about 
thinking  and  the  ways  that  you  come  to  know  things. 

Dl .   Think  about  times  when  you  are  trying  to 

understand  something  new.   How  do  you  go 
about  it?   (If  they  do  not  respond,  ask: 
How  would  you  describe  yourself  as  a 
learner?) 

(After  he/she  has  described  the  context  for 
learning  that  first  comes  to  mind,  ask  the 
following  questions,  if  not  covered:) 

How  do  you  go  about  understanding  (learning) 
new  things  in  school  or  on  the  job? 

How  do  you  go  about  understanding  (learning) 
new  things  in  your  personal  life,  say  with 
friends  or  family? 

D2  .   How  would  you  describe  yourself  as  a  thinker? 
How  have  you  changed  as  a  thinker  (learner) 

over  the  years? 
What  led  to  the  changes? 
Who  was  particularly  important  to  you  in  your 

growth  as  a  learner  or  a  thinker? 
Who  held  you  back? 

D3 .   Now  I  would  like  you  to  think  about 
authorities  in  your  life. 

Who  comes  to  mind  when  you  think  about 
authorities? 

Think  about  the  times  when  you  had  an  idea  or 
an  opinion  about  something  that  differed 
from  some  authority's  opinion.   (If  they  do 
not  respond,  ask:   Like  when  [authority 
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mentioned  above]  thinks  one  thing  is  true 
and  you  think  something  else  is  true.) 
How  would  you  actually  decide  what  was  true, 
given  the  diff erent _ opinions?   (how  would 
you  know  what  was  right?) 

Generally,  how  do  you  handle  situations  like 

that?  ,,  ... 

Do  you  feel  differently  about  disagreeing  with 
authorities  now  than  you  did  in  the  past? 
How  so?  What  accounts  for  the  change,  do 
you  think? 

D4   Now  think  about  the  times  when  you  and  a 

friend  had  different  opinions  about  what  was 
true   How  do  you  go  about  deciding  what  is 
true  in  situations  like  that?   (How  would 
you  know  what  was  right?) 
Generally,  how  do  you  handle  situations  like 

that?  .  .. 

Do  you  feel  differently  about  disagreeing  with 
friends  now  than  you  did  in  the  past? 
How  so?  What  accounts  for  the  change? 

D5.   We've  talked  about  times  when  you  disagreed 
with  other  people.   Now  think  about  the 
times  when  you  and  someone  really  agreed 
about  something,  and  it  seemed  important  to 
you.   What's  that  like  for  you  when  it 
happens? 

(If  they  mentioned  agreeing  with  a  peer  ask) : 

Has  that  ever  happened  to  you  with  an 
authority?  What  was  that  like  for  you? 

(If  they  mentioned  agreeing  with  an  authority 
ask)  : 

Has  that  ever  happened  to  you  with  a  friend? 
What  was  that  like  for  you? 

D6.   In  general,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  usually 
there  is  only  one  answer  that  is  really 
right  or  true,  or  do  you  think  there  can 
usually  be  more  than  one? 

Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? 
(How  do  you  know  what's  right  or  true?) 

Why  do  you  think  there  can/can't  be  more  than 
one  answer  that  is  really  right  or  true? 
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Does  it  depend  on  the  question?   How  so? 

D7 .   In  general,  how  do  you  think  people  get  their 
knowledge  and  ideas?   (Where  do  they  come 
from?) 

(Ask  only  if  not  covered  earlier) :   And  you, 
in  general,  how  do  you  usually  get  your 
knowledge  and  ideas?   (Where  do  they  come 
from?) 

D8.   (Hand  her  4  cards).   Here  are  four 

statements  by  others.   I  would  like  you  to 
comment  on  each  of  these.   (These  are 
conversation  starters  and  give  a  chance  to 
explore  their  thinking  and  their 
developmental  history  more) . 

A)  Sometimes  classroom  discussions  are  so 
confusing.   I  tend  to  trust  more  what  a 
teacher  says  than  what  a  student  says. 
The  student  is  giving  an  opinion;  it 
might  not  be  the  right  one.   The 
teachers  are  always  more  or  less  right. 

B)  I  like  it  when  teachers  show  you,  not 
tell  vou  what's  what.   I  find  it  really 
hard  to  learn  just  from  words. 

C)  I  like  it  when  teachers  aren't  above  us- 
-aren't  being  the  boss.   I  like  making 
my  own  decisions  about  what  I  am  going 
to  learn. 

D)  I  had  one  teacher  who  was  really 
special.   She  knew  a  lot  herself,  but 
she  still  had  respect  for  whatever  we 
had  to  offer  in  class.   She  had  a  way  of 
elevating  what  a  student  said.   She  got 
a  lot  out  of  teaching  us  and  learning 
from  us,  and  we  learned  from  her. 

D9 .   (Hand  out  the  following  three  cards,  one  at  a 
time,  in  this  order.) 

Here  are  other  statements  I  would  like  you  to 
comment  on: 

A)  When  I  need  to  learn  something,  I  like  to 
just  listen  to  the  people  who  really  know 
about  it. 
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B)  I  can  count  on  my  gut  to  tell  me  the 
truth — the  truth  for  me. 

C)  when  I  have  a  problem  to  solve,  I  use  my 
mind.   I  like  to  really  think  things 
through  carefully  before  I  make  a 
decision. 

(Probe  after  each  card  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  and  under  what  conditions  the  comment  is 
true  for  the  person.   Try  to  get  examples. 
After  the  person  has  commented  on  all  three 
cards,  ask  her  to  order  them  in  terms  of 
the  degree  to  which  they  agree  with  them. ) 

D10.  (Hand  her  two  more  cards.) 

Here  are  other  statements  I  would  like  you  to 
comment  on : 

A)  I  think  it  is  important  to  be  objective 
and  unbiased  about  things. 

Comments?  Do  you  agree?  What  does  being 
objective  mean  to  you? 

B)  Once  upon  a  time  I  really  hoped  I'd  be 
able  to  figure  the  world  out.   I  really 
thought  if  I  were  only  smart  enough  I 
could  figure  it  all  out  and  settle 
things.   It's  different  now.   Now  I  see 
the  world  as  wonderfully  complicated  and 
elusive.   Nothing  ever  gets  settled. 
Nothing  is  resolved. 

Your  comments?  Do  you  agree  with  the 
speaker?  Why?  Why  not?  Why  do  you 
think  the  speaker  says  the  world  is 
"wonderfully"  complicated?  And  that 
"nothing  is  resolved?" 

Dll.  (Hand  out  two  more  cards.   Encourage  the 
person  to  respond  spontaneously.   Use  the 
probes  below  only  to  elicit  information  that 
has  not  been  offered  spontaneously.) 

Two  more  statements  I'd  like  your  opinion 
about .   These  are  the  last ! 

A)   I  never  take  anything  someone  says  for 
granted.   I  just  tend  to  see  the 
contrary.   I  like  playing  the  devil's 
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advocate,  arguing  the  opposite  of  what 
somebody's  saying,  thinking  of _ 
exceptions,  or  thinking  of  a  different 
train  of  logic. 

Is  this  true  for  you? 

(If  "yes, " ) : 

Why  do  you  play  devil's  advocate?   Do 
you  like  to  do  it? 

Do  you  find  it  easy  to  play  devil's 
advocate? 

Are  you  glad  you  did  it?   What  does  it 
accomplish? 

Do  you  like  people  to  play  devil's 
advocate  with  you? 

Do  you  ever  play  devil's  advocate  with 

yourself? 

Are  there  or  have  there  been  people  in 

your  life  who  play  devil's  advocate 

with  you?  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 


Do  you  ever  wish  you  didn't  play 
devil's  advocate  as  much  as  you  do?   Is 
it  ever  dangerous,  do  you  think?  How 
so? 

(If  "no, " ) : 

Why  don't  you  play  devil's  advocate? 
Do  you  dislike  it? 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  play  devil's 
advocate? 

Is  it  dangerous  to  play  devil's 
advocate,  do  you  think?   How  so? 

Are  there  or  have  there  been  people  in 
your  life  who  play  devil's  advocate 
with  you?   How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Do  you  ever  play  devil's  advocate?  Do 
you  ever  wish  you  did  it  more?  Does  it 
ever  accomplish  anything,  do  you  think? 
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Do  you  ever  play  it  with  yourself? 

B)   When  I  have  an  idea  about  something,  and 
it  differs  from  the  way  another  person  is 
thinking  about  it,  I'll  usually  try  to 
look  at  it  from  that  person's  point  of 
view,  see  how  they  could  say  that,  why 
they  think  that  they're  right,  why  it 
makes  sense. 

Is  this  true  for  you? 

(If  "yes, ") : 

Why  do  you  do  this?   Do  you  like  to  do 
it? 

Do  you  find  this  an  easy  thing  to  do? 

Are  you  glad  you  do  it?  What  does  it 
accomplish,  do  you  think? 

Do  you  like  people  to  treat  you  this 
way? 

Are  there  or  have  there  been  people  in 
your  life  who  do  treat  you  this  way? 
How  do  you  feel  about  that? 


Do  you  ever  wish  you  didn't  do  this  as 
much  as  you  do?   Is  it  ever  dangerous 
to  do  it,  do  you  think?  How  so? 

(If  "no, ") : 

Why  don't  you  do  this?  Do  you  dislike 
it? 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  do? 

Is  it  dangerous  to  do  this,  do  you 
think?   How  so? 

Are  there  or  have  there  been  people  in 
your  life  who  treat  you  this  way?  How 
do  you  feel  about  that? 

Do  you  ever  do  this?  Do  you  ever  wish 
you  did  more?  Does  it  ever  accomplish 
anything,  do  you  think? 
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D12 .  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  where  you 
felt  confused/silenced,  because  what  you 
thought  or  felt  was  very  different  from  what 
others  were  saying  or  doing? 

(Probe  situation) 

How  did  you  feel  in  the  situation? 

Afterwards? 
What  did  you  do? 
What  did  all  this  mean  to  you? 

D13 .  Have  you  ever  experienced  work  that  you 
really  loved? 

--What  was  it  about  the  work  or  way  of 
working  that  you  loved? 

D14.  Looking  back  over  your  whole  life,  can  you 
tell  me  about  a  really  powerful  learning 
experience  that  you  have  had,  in  or  out  of 
school? 

E.  Relationships 

Looking  back  over  your  life,  what  relationships  have 
been  really  important  to  you?  Why? 

How  would  you  describe  those  relationships? 
How  do  you  think  the  other  person  would 

describe  the  relationship? 
How  has  the  relationship  changed,  and  how  do 

you  account  for  the  change? 
Have  you  had  a  relationship  with  someone  who 

helped  you  shape  the  person  you  have  become? 
Have  you  had  a  really  important  relationship 

where  you  were  responsible  for  taking  care 

of  another  person? 
How  would  you  describe  that? 
How  important  was  that  in  your  life? 

F.  Self -Description 

Now,  I'd  like  for  you  to  think  about  yourself. 

Fl.   How  would  you  describe  yourself  to  yourself? 
If  you  were  to  tell  yourself  who  you  really 
are,  how  would  you  do  that? 

F2 .   Is  the  way  you  see  yourself  now  different  from 
the  way  your  saw  yourself  in  the  past? 
What  led  to  the  changes? 
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Have  there  been  any  other  turning  points? 

F3 .   How  do  you  see  yourself  changing  in  the 
future? 

G.    Gender 

What  does  being  a  woman  mean  to  you? 

H.    Conclusion 

Now,  before  we  stop  I  have  just  one  or  two  more 
questions . 

HI.   What  will  you  and  your  life  be  like  fifteen 
years  from  now? 

H2 .   Are  there  any  other  questions  that  I  should 
have  asked  you,  that  would  have  thrown  some 
light  on  these  issues  we  are  interested 
in... that  is,  the  ways  that  registered  nurse 
students  know  what  they  know,  the  ways  in 
which  they  think  about  thinking? 


APPENDIX  F 

SILENCE 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

assumes  that  she  cannot  learn  from  the 


words  of  others  and  feels  she  has  nothing  of  importance  to 

say> _believes  that  words  are  often  used  as 

weapons,  to  separate  and  diminish  people.   She  engages  in 
minimal  dialogue  with  others  and  virtually  none  with  her 

"self". uses  no  words  that  suggest  an 

awareness  of  mental  acts,  consciousness,  or  introspection. 

has  little  confidence  in  her  ability  to 

learn  from  her  own  experience.   Her  abilities  to  know  are 
limited  to  the  present,  the  actual,  the  concrete,  the 
specific,  and  to  behaviors  actually  enacted. 

has  no  sense  of  "we-ness"  with  others. 

She  feels  passive,  reactive,  and  dependent,  and  sees 
authorities  as  all-powerful,  if  not  overpowering. 

believes  that  blind  obedience  to  authority 

will  keep  her  out  of  trouble  and  insure  her  survival. 
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.sees  women  as  passive  and  incompetent 


while  men  are  active  and  effective.  It  is  difficult  for  her 
to  describe  her  self  because  the  source  of  self-knowledge  is 
lodged  in  others. 


COMMENTS 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing . 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY . .- 


APPENDIX  G 

RECEIVED  KNOWING 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

For  ,  words  are  central  to  the  knowing 

process.   She  learns  by  listening  in  a  very  active  way. 

believes  that  there  is  a  right  answer  to 

each  question.   She  sees  authorities  as  sources  of  truth. 

depends  on  them  to  guide  her  in  determining 

what  is  right  and  wrong.   She  feels  confident  in  her  ability 
to  absorb  and  store  truths  received  from  others,  but  has 
limited  confidence  in  her  ability  to  convey  her  thoughts  and 

feelings.   is  pleased  when  her  friends  express 

the  things  she  thinks. 

is  intolerant  of  ambiguity.   She  likes 

predictability  and  wants  to  know  what  exactly  she  is 

expected  to  do.   either  "gets"  an  idea  right 

away  or  not  at  all. 
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COMMENTS : 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing . 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY . . 


APPENDIX  H 

SUBJECTIVE  KNOWING 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

sees  truth  as  personal,  private,  and 


intuitive.   For  her,  right  answers  reside  within  the  person, 
and  may  be  different  from  the  answers  that  the  outside  world 

provides.   has  identified  her  own  inner 

resources  for  knowing  and  valuing.   She  is  her  own 
authority. 

Other  people  have  confirmed  for that 

she  is  valuable.   She  feels  that  experience,  both  her  own 
and  that  of  others,  is  a  valuable  source  of  knowledge. 

relies  on  her  experiences  and  on  what  feels 

right  for  assistance  in  decision-making. 

may,  at  times,  not  express  her  thoughts, 

feelings,  or  opinions  because  she  does  not  want  to  alienate 
herself  from  others.   She  sees  truth  as  unique  to  the 
individual,  as  a  combination  of  personal  history  and 
experience.   believes  that  no  one  should 
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impose  truths  on  another.  She  is  tolerant  of  differences  of 
opinion  and  does  not  have  to  accept  what  experts  say. 

COMMENTS : 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing. 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY • 


APPENDIX  I 

CONNECTED  PROCEDURAL  KNOWING 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

engages  in  conscious,  deliberate, 


systematic  analysis.   She  realizes  that  truth  is  not  always 
immediately  accessible.   Knowing  requires  careful 
observation  and  analysis.   Things  that  once  appears  simple 
now  seems  problematic. 

is  careful  not  to  jump  to  conclusions. 

She  understands  that  there  may  be  alternative  explanations 
for  the  same  event,  and  that  certain  interpretations  make 
better  sense  than  others.   She  thinks  before  she  speaks. 

continues  to  acquire  and  apply 

procedures  for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.   She 
is  interested  in  what  people  think  and  in  how  they  have 
formed  their  opinions,  feelings  and  ideas. 

understands  that  each  of  us  views  the  world 

through  a  different  lens. 

is  concerned  with  understanding,  and 

understanding  entails  acceptance  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
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She  tries  to  enter  the  other  person's  frame  of  reference  to 

discover  how  they  think.   For  , 

truth  emerges  through  connection  with  and  caring  for  others. 
She  uses  empathy  as  a  procedure  for  understanding  other 
people's  ideas.   By  listening  to  other  people's  experiences 

and  ways  of  thinking,  is  able  to  expand  her  own 

knowledge.   She  is  nonjugmental  in  her  attempts  to 
understand  their  thoughts  and  opinions. 

's  way  of  thinking  and  knowing  can  be 

described  as  reasoned  reflection. 

COMMENTS : 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing . 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY  . 


APPENDIX  J 

SEPARATE  PROCEDURAL  KNOWING 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

engages  in  conscious,  deliberate, 


systematic  analysis.   She  realizes  that  truth  is  not  always 
immediately  accessible.   Knowing  requires  careful 
observation  and  analysis.   Things  that  once  appeared  simple 

now  seem  problematic.   is  careful  not  to  jump 

to  conclusions.   She  understands  that  there  may  be 
alternative  explanations  for  the  same  event,  and  that 
certain  interpretations  make  better  sense  than  others.   She 
thinks  before  she  speaks. 

continues  to  acquire  and  apply  procedures 

for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.   She  is 
interested  in  what  people  think  and  in  how  they  have  formed 

their  opinions,  feelings  and  ideas.   understands 

that  each  of  us  views  the  world  through  a  different  lens. 

is  concerned  with  knowledge  acquisition 

and  she  uses  objective  or  impersonal  procedures  for 
establishing  truth.   She  uses  critical  thinking  to  analyze 
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and  evaluate  other  people's  arguments  and  reasons,  but  is 
reluctant  to  engage  in  critical  debate  with  friends  or 

peers. 

's  way  of  thinking  and  knowing  can  be 


described  as  reasoned  reflection, 


COMMENTS : 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing. 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY  • 


APPENDIX  K 

CONSTRUCTED  KNOWING 

The  following  statement  describes  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   Please  read  the  statement  and 
indicate  whether  all  or  part  of  it  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases  or  about  the  entire  description.   Although 
your  first  name  has  been  used  in  this  description,  it  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  in  the  final  report  of  this  study. 

values  reason,  intuition  and  the  expertise 


of  others.   She  attempts  to  integrate  what  she  feels 
intuitively  with  knowledge  learned  from  others. 

has  a  high  tolerance  for  internal 

contradiction  and  ambiguity.   She  sees  conflict  and  stress 
as  inevitable  because  of  life's  complexity. 

understands  that  answers  to  all 

questions  vary  depending  on  the  context  in  which  they  are 
asked  and  on  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  person  doing  the 
asking.   Truth  is  a  matter  of  the  context  in  which  it  is 

embedded.   feels  a  responsibility  to 

examine,  question,  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
assumptions  and  conditions  in  which  a  problem  is  identified. 

evaluates  and  reevaluates  her 

assumptions  about  knowledge.   This  includes  a  view  of 
experts  as  people  who  also  appreciate  complexity  and  are 
humble  about  their  knowledge.   believes 
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that  the  theories  and  observations  of  experts  must  be 
grounded  in  real  life  and  in  everyday  experiences.   She 
expects  experts  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  others. 

uses  her  self  as  an  instrument  of 

understanding.   She  is  an  active  participant  in  learning  and 
becomes  excited  about  the  act  of  knowing. 

is  able  to  attend  to  others  and  to  feel 

related  to  them  in  spite  of  personal  differences.   Her 

ability  to  empathize  is  well  developed.   _ is  an 

active  listener  and  engages  in  analytic  conversation  aimed 
at  understanding  all  participants.   She  shares  what  she 
knows  and  can  describe  the  process  of  her  thinking. 

COMMENTS : 


PLEASE  CHECK  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS: 

I  generally  agree  that  this  statement 

describes  my  particular  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing . 

I  generally  disagree  that  this  statement  describes 

my  particular  way  of  thinking  or  knowing 

PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  SUMMARY  ALONG  WITH  YOUR  COMMENTS  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY • 


APPENDIX  L 
REQUEST  LETTER  1 


Rt.  2  Box  499 

Alachua,  FL   32615 


Dear 


to 


As  you  probably  recall,  we  met  in  

discuss  the  ways  in  which  you  learn,  how  you  think  about 
thinking,  and  the  ways  you  have  come  to  know  things.   I  have 
now  completed  a  preliminary  analysis  of  our  interview,  and 
would  like  your  feedback  on  that  analysis. 

Enclosed  is  a  description  of  a  particular  approach  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   I  would  like  for  you  to  decide  if 
this  summary  statement  describes  your  own  way  of  thinking  or 
knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about  specific  phrases 
or  about  the  entire  description  on  the  summary  statement. 

Please  return  the  summary  statement  along  with  your  comments 

to  me  in  the  preaddressed  envelope  by  •   Your 

feedback  will  provide  valuable  input  for  the  final  analysis 
of  all  interviews. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  required  for  our  original 
interview,  and  for  your  feedback  at  this  point.   I  will  be 
sending  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  to  you  when 
it  is  completed. 

Sincerely, 


M.  Dee  Williams,  M.N.,  R.N, 
Ph.D.  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  M 
REQUEST  LETTER  2 


Rt  2  Box  49  9 
Alachua,  FL   32  615 


Dear 


As  you  probably  recall,  we  met  in  __ to 

discuss  the  ways  in  which  you  learn,  how  you  think  about 
thinking,  and  the  ways  you  have  come  to  know  things.   I  have 
now  completed  a  preliminary  analysis  of  our  interview,  and 
would  like  your  feedback  on  that  analysis. 

Enclosed  are  two  descriptions  of  particular  approaches  to 
thinking  and/or  knowing.   I  would  like  for  you  to  decide 
which  summary  statement,  or  which  parts  of  each  statement, 
describes  your  own  way  of  thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to 
write  comments  about  specific  phrases,  or  about  the  entire 
description,  on  the  summary  statements. 

Pleas  return  the  summary  statements  along  with  your  comments 

to  me  in  the  preaddressed  envelope  by  . • 

Your  feedback  will  provide  valuable  input  for  the  final 
analysis  of  all  interviews. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  required  for  our  original 
interview,  and  for  your  feedback  at  this  point.   I  will  be 
sending  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  to  you  when 
it  is  completed. 

Sincerely, 


M.  Dee  Williams,  M.N.,  R.N. 
Ph.D.  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  N 
REQUEST  LETTER  3 


Rt  2  Box  49  9 
Alachua,  FL   32615 


Dear 


In  August  I  sent  a  letter  to  you  asking  for  your  feedback  on 
(two)  summary  statements  that  described  particular 
approaches  to  thinking  and/or  knowing.   So  far  I  have  not 
received  your  comments  and  thought  I  would  send  (an) 
additional  copy(ies)  for  your  consideration. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  decide  which  summary  statement,  or 
which  parts  of  each  statement,  describes  your  own  way  of 
thinking  or  knowing.   Feel  free  to  write  comments  about 
specific  phrases,  or  about  the  entire  description,  on  the 
summary  statement (s) . 

Please  return  the  summary  statement (s)  along  with  your 
comments  to  me  in  the  preaddressed  envelope  as  soon  as 
possible.   Your  feedback  will  provide  valuable  input  for  the 
final  analysis  of  all  interviews  conducted  in  my  study. 

Thank  you  for  the  time  and  effort  required  for  our  original 
interview,  and  for  your  feedback  at  this  point.   I  will  be 
sending  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  study  to  you  when 
it  is  completed. 

Sincerely, 


M.  Dee  Williams,  M.N.,  R.N. 
Ph.D.  Candidate 
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